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U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 
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1946 Year Month 
Average Age Ago 


91.6 152.2 141.7 
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62,880 154,894 
$17,083 $51,763 
4,238 11,860 
4,751 6,712 
1,745 1,647 
167,269 292,063 


+t45,820 ’ 55,805 
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19,299 \ 31,756 
tt49,879 , 25,191 
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1,843 
146,701 
$55,868 

11,613 

6,829 

1,553 
269,285 


55,396 
86,082 
31,548 
25,009 
25,325 


Lotest 
Month 


$2,950 
$1,164 
$43,028 
$33,244 
$54.1 
$1,673 
$1,007 


& Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series om request. 


+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling 4 in. 
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B.EGoodrich 


report: 


Soaking steel for ships 
in steaming acid 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra benefits 


Problem: That ton of steel plate, soon 
to be part of a U. S. destroyer, is about 
to be plunged into a steaming acid 
bath. This job of cleaning rust and 
scale off metal used to be plenty dan- 
gerous because nothing could hold the 
corrosive acid. All kinds of tanks were 
tried —wood, masonry, steel. Yet acid 
leaked onto the floor constantly—a 
waste, a hazard to workers. 


What was done: A leakproof tank 
seemed impossible until B. F.Goodrich 
engineers came up with something 
entirely new in the way of a protective 
lining. They developed a combina- 
tion lining of hard zubber sandwiched 





between soft rubber, called Triflex, 
that stands the hot, corrosive acid. 
The rubber is locked to the steel 
tank by the exclusive B. F.Goodrich 
Vulcalock process. 

Savings: Acid leaks stopped wherever 
this B. F.Goodrich lining was used. 
The waste and hazard of messy, acid- 
wet floors became a thing of the past. 
At the shipbuilding company pictured 
here, B.F.Goodrich rubber-lined tanks 
have seen service since 1940, are still 
in use. 

Why specify B. F. Goodrich: B. F. 
Goodrich specializes in rubber equip- 
ment to handle acids and other 





corrosive chemicals. When you buy 
B.F.Goodrich linings you buy years 
of engineering background with it— 
experience that makes sure your lin- 
ing will be exactly fitted to meet all 
the special requirements of your 
work. B.F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Company, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, or 
Dept. M-238, Akron 18, Ohio. 
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Smooth way to land sales 


How Emery 
Air Freight 
helps close 
sales quickly 
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When sales are won or lost on the fine 
points, clinch them with something 
really close to your prospect’s heart — 
fast delivery service. 

Through Emery, for example, an ad- 
vertiser recently delivered promotion 
material to 1200 addresses in 400 cities 
in only 24 hours— enormously increas- 
ing the effectiveness of his national 
program. 

Emery Air Freight enables you to 


sell and compete successfully in many 
markets normally out of your reach. 
And with Emery you can expect sav- 
ings up to 33% (depending on distance 
and weight) compared with the only 
other air express service. 

Of course any emergency shipment 
moves better by air. But find out how 
Emery’s nationwide door-to-door serv- 
ice can fit into your everyday sales 
plans. 


lel EMERY air FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada... and Europe, Asia, Africa. 
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Car Gripes 


Dear Sir: 

. .. the article Used Cars Go In 
For Class [BW—Oct.5’57,p59} lists 
some questions. It does not include 
what may well be the most im- 
portant question 

“Is the quality control on the 
new cars so poor, and the dealer 
attention to fixing the factory’s 
oversights and errors too slipshod, 
so that one of the big reasons for 
buying a new car is no longer 
valid.” That reason being of course 
to avoid having to put the old car 
in the shop for overhaul. In my 
case, my 1956 Ford spent more 
time in the shop in my first 6 
months of ownership than did my 
1954 Olds in 2 years. It also cost 
more money to fix and operate it. 
The dealer says “after all, it’s a 
piece of machinery and you have 
to expect these troubles.” That is 
the only reason for buying a new 
car, virtually unchanged from the 
traded-in model, and he demolished 
it that easily. 

I’m seriously thinking of looking 
for a late model used car in a 
higher price range when the present 
Ford is 2 years old. While I might 
buy some troubles, at the same time 
there is a good chance the original 
owner has fixed a lot of the minor 
troubles, just as I have on the Ford. 
In exchange, I save enough of the 
first depreciation that [I can afford 
to spend something on fixing it up. 

C. P. HABER 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dear Sir: 

In the past 20 years, being the 
length of time that I have been a 
subscriber, I would like to state 
that I have seldom read a more in- 
teresting article than “Giant Ques- 
tions Plague Detroit” [BW—Nov. 9 
°57,p81]. How true, how true. | 
gather though that from the meat 
and cocoanut of the above article 
Detroit is waking up. I have often 
wondered why a yearly or two-year 
change should be necessary. I look 
back to 1913 when I first bought a 
Ford. I am now pushing that three 
score and ten age. I have owned 
most of the best cars manufactured 
in America . yet today I drive 
a Rolls Royce. Why? 

. I find that the gross deprecia- 
tion, the short guarantee, the rela- 
tive poor service I have obtained in 
the past 12 years forces me to ac- 
quire a car that still has world wide 
prestige, a long guarantee (or 
warranty), and the courtesy and 
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lo further reduce operating costs for your company trucks and cars, 


switch to Good Gulf, the cleaner-burning gasoline. Good Gulf helps keep 
your vehicles rolling, because it eliminates many of the causes of costly 
out-of-service time. 


Cleaner-burning, gum-free Good Gulf keeps your trucks working longer 























between overhauls . .. gives you more “in service” hours .. . helps your 





engines deliver their full-rated power ... cuts your maintenance costs. 
Get the facts. Write for booklet ““More for Your Money with Good Gulf 
Gasoline.” Or cali your nearest Gulf office and find out what we can do 


for you. GULF OIL CORPORATION, Dept. DM, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 













































































For whatever you will make... 





N-AX HIGH-STRENGTH STEELS 


PROVIDE STRENGTH 
WITH LIGHT WEIGHT 























Transportation today stands on the threshold of a 
major breakthrough . . . in the new direction of 
reduced handling for faster, easier distribution. 


Piggyback is here to stay, so is “fishyback”’ and 
“birdyback.”” Sturdy, versatile steel containers 
move quickly and economically from flatear to 
trailer—from ship to shore—even from ground 
to alr. 





Already N-A-X HIGH-STRENGTH steels are playing a 
leading role in this modern transportation trend. 
By providing the extra strength and corrosion 
resistance to assure long container life, plus light 
weight for economical handling and shipping, 
N-A-X HIGH-STRENGTH steels continue to accelerate 
transportation progress. 


Check These Important Advantages for Your Job: 
N-A-X HIGH-STRENGTH steels—both N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE and N-A-X FINEGRAIN—compared with 
carbon steel, are 50% stronger e have high fatigue 
life with great toughness e are cold formed readily 
into difficult stampings e are stable against aging 
e have greater resistance to abrasion e are readily 
welded by any process e offer greater paint adhe- 
sion e polish to a high luster at minimum cost. 


Although N-A-X FINEGRAIN’S resistance to normal 
atmospheric corrosion is twice that of carbon steel, 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is recommended where resist- 
ance to extreme atmospheric corrosion is important. 


For whatever you make, from steel boxes to box- 
cars, With N-A-X HIGH-STRENGTH steels you can 
design longer life, and/or less weight, and economy 
into your products. Let us show you how. 


] Please send me 12-page illustrated technical catalog on 
N-A-X HIGH-STRENGTH steels. 
[] Please have your representative contact me. 
Name ; Title_ 


Company 


Street 


N-A-X Alloy Div., Dept. BW-7 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 29, Michigan 


Zone State 








N-A-X Alloy Division, Dept. BW-7 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan . Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL ly CORPORATION 











IN EQUIPMENT DESIGN @ 


CHINSAN swiver sors 


SMOOTH OUT KNOTTY LINE PROBLEMS 








STEEL LINES FOLD LIKE AN ACCORDION 


Connected to a moving head, these compact swivel jointed all-metal hydraulic lines flex and 
fold like an accordion on this automatic bottle unpacking machine. 





NO HOSE BURST HERE 


These Chiksan swivel jointed steel lines on 
a die casting machine eliminate damaging 
hose ruptures, reduce fire hazard, fluid loss 
and setup time by 75%. 


NO BEND FATIGUE HERE 


This highly specialized lens grinder utilizes 
Chiksan Swivel Joints to eliminate tight hose 
bend as the multiposition head is shifted 
from one grinding position to another. 


When a machine’s moving parts cause 
tight bend or twist on hose lines, Chik- 
san Swivel Joints provide a ready solu- 
tion. When design dictates the use of 
metal lines, Chiksan Swivel Joints allow 
rubber-like flexibility. In fact, wherever 
line flexibility is required, designers and 
maintenance engineers know it’s just 
good business to call on Chiksan. Preci- 
sion made Chiksan Swivel Joints with 
their infinite service life, full 360° rota- 
tion and high safety factor, quickly pay 
for themselves by minimizing hose 
replacement and eliminating costly line 
failure, fluid loss and downtime. If your 
equipment hose lines require frequerit 
replacement due to torsion or bend 
radii fatigue, or if flexible all metal lines 
are in order, contact Chiksan. A nearby 
representative will call, analyze your 
requirements, and make specific recom- 
mendations. Write today for his name. 





LOOK INSIDE A SWIVEL JOINT 


Detailed attention to detail. Precision ma- 
chining and specific packing seals for specific 
services. These are the quality-plus features 
built into every Chiksan Swivel Joint. 


o> 
a A 
Address = > 


Dept. 2612 





CHIKSAN COMPANY-—BREA, CALIFORNIA + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS » NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


Well Equipment Mfg. Corp. (Division), Houston 1, Texas « Subsidiaries: Chiksan Export Company « Chiksan of Canada, Ltd. 
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New Sperry Portable Analyzer Reports 
on Ignition, Vibration, Pressure 


Patterned on the thousands of Sperry aircraft 
engine analyzers now keeping an eye on our com- 
mercial and military aircraft engines, this new 
Industrial Engine Analyzer probes the invisible 
operation of an engine while it’s running. It presents 
pictorially vital information formerly obtained by 
at least three separate electronic instruments. 

The Analyzer enables operators and maintenance 
men to monitor reciprocating engines—spark-ignited 
or large diesel—without expensive shutdowns. It 
also detects and pinpoints malfunctions as they 
develop inside the engine. Attached and operated 
while the engine is running, the Analyzer transmits 
data to a S-inch cathode ray screen, where it is 
easily interpreted by a qualified operator after only 
a few hours’ instruction. 

Three types of information are supplied: ignition, 
vibration and pressure. So sensitive is the Analyzer 





NOW...check Industrial s Marine Engines while running! 





that it detects ignition mistiming within one degree 
of crankshaft position. Early tests of a prototype 
unit, which provided only ignition and vibration 
data, proved its ability to save about $4,800 a month 
for an industrial plant using 80 natural gas engines. 

Weighing only 36 pounds, this Sperry Analyzer 
is easily carried by one man. Its portability makes it 
ideal for use in the natural gas, chemical, petro- 
chemical and other industries where many large 
reciprocating engines must operate continuously at 
peak efficiency. 

Write our Aeronautical Equipment Division for 
the complete story. 


cPth AY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
Great Neck, New York 


DIVISION OF, SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


CLEVELAN * NEW ORLEAN . f KLYN *« L ANGEL ° 
AN FRANCISC . ATTLE - It ANADA PERRY 
GYROSCOPE COMPANY f ANADA mM YTREAL, QUEBEC, 





Cleveland Electric generates 
more power, more efficiently 


Worthington heat and fluid transfer equipment helps 
Eastlake Station attain efficiency of % lb of coal/kwhr 


To a large extent good heat rate in any 
power plant is determined in three im- 
portant places ... in the boiler room 
where steam is produced, in the turbine 
room where electricity is generated, and 
in the heat and fluid transfer section of 
the plant where the condenser, its auxil- 
iaries, and the boiler feed pumps play an 
important part in controlling plant heat 
balance. It’s a fact that efficiency depends 
as much on all this latter equipment as 
on the rest of the plant. 


That’s why in designing their new 
660,000 kw Eastlake plant, Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating engineers spent 
hundreds of hours studying various sys- 
tem arrangements. For all four generat- 
ing units the condensers, deaerators, 
boiler feed pumps, vacuum pumps, and 
other miscellaneous auxiliaries were sup- 
plied by Worthington who offered coordi- 
nated design, engineering and manufac- 


turing on these products. This careful 
study contributed greatly to the achieve- 
ment of one of the most efficient and 
modern steam power plants in operation 
today. 


This “system wise” experience has been 
responsible for many Worthington steam 
power equipment advances such as high 
speed boiler feed pumps running up to 
9,000 rpm; full contact deaerators which 
need practically no maintenance because 
they do away with the vent condenser; 
and “Double Folded Tube Layer” con- 
densers which can be “tailored” to avail- 
able space. 

We'd like to put this experience to work 
for you. Just get in touch with us at your 
nearest Worthington District Office. Or 
write to Worthington Corporation, Steam 
Power Dept., Harrison, New Jersey. In 
Canada: Worthington (Canada) 1955, 
Ltd., Brantford, Ontario, S64 


WORTHINGTON 
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Deaerators. This 1,515,000 lb./hr. unit 
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Ejectors and Vacuum Pumps. One 
of four steam-jet air ejectors serving 
condensers at Eastlake. 


Boiler Feed Pumps. Operating at 
3,050 psi, three 9-stage pumps supply 
the largest generating unit at Eastlake. 


at Eastlake « 
mounted o 


onsists of two vertical shells 
n horizontal storage tank, 




















One of the world’s most modern, the Eastlake Station of The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company has a generating capacity of 660,000 kw. 








Condensate Pumps. Behind these Compressors. One of three Worthing- Circulating Pumps. This main con- 
pumps is the 110,000 sq. ft. condenser ton horizontal duplex units which supply denser circulating pump, at Eastlake, is 
serving largest Eastlake generating unit. all of the air for Eastlake’s operation. of Worthington volute “Mixflo” type. 








BEFORE BRUSHING 


AFTER BRUSHING 


BRUSHAMATIC» 302-I-20 
. assembled from 
standard Brushamatic 

components which 
have been used in 
various combinations 
to fill a wide 

range of finishing 


requirements, 


Automated finishing 
geared to your production 


HE automotive pump gears shown above are typical of a wide 
range of parts that can be precision finished with Osborn’s line- 
production method. 
COMPLETELY INTEGRATED... Osborn’s Automated Brushamatico 
Equipment fits right into your production line. 
ELIMINATES BOTTLENECKS . . . It is now possible to remove burrs, 
blend surface junctures, remove scale, clean parts on a continuous 
line-production basis. 
AUTOMATES FINISHING OPERATIONS ... Takes parts right from your 
production lines, feeds them to rotating power brushes, delivers them 
precision-finished to micro-tolerances where necessary. 
. all without manual handling 
Automated power brushing is just one example of the many ways 
Osborn is helping to improve production techniques. An Osborn 
Brushing Analysis, made in your plant without obligation, may point 
out important benefits to your company. Write The Osborn Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dept. A-109, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Send TODAY 
for the new 
20-page hud 
Brushamatic Booklet 


BRUSHING METHODS + POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES «+ FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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dispatch I get when I go to my 
Rolls dealer. As you know good 
foreign made cars are not sold by 
the addition of a lot of gimmicks, 
or make you think of a padded 
circus wagon. 

Our television is so glutted by 
auto dealers’ commercials, tending 
to make suckers believe that a 
dealer is giving a car away below 
cost, that one actually wonders how 
soon it will be till the sheriff locks 
him up and posts the door... . 


Eric R. WILSON 
VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


Dear Sir: 

Your recent articles on the dilem- 
mas facing the automobile industry 
do a competent job of listing some 
of the big questions now plaguing 
Detroit. 

They fail, however, to ask the 
biggest question . . . will the public 
accept the vulgarly designed 1958 
models that . . . they have just 
introduced? 

Probably not! There is every 
prospect that 1958 sales of cars will 
be disappointing. Disappointing 
despite the millions of 1955 buy- 
ers who can now reenter the mar- 
ae 

This rejection of America’s 
proudest product will, unfortu- 
nately, cast a depressing pall over 
many another phase of our econ- 
ae 

Therein lies the rub. We’re all in 
the automobile business together. 
When sales of medium priced cars 
like Buick and Olds came crop- 
pers in 1957 (while Chrysler's bet- 
ter designed line more than held 
their own), the word went out that 
price alone was forcing prospects 
back into the small car field. 

Baloney! Those cars were re- 
jected by the public because they 
were badly designed. And after 
looking at the current crop... I 
forecast that these, too, will be re- 
jected. 

To a designer, GM’s “Golden 
Five,” and Ford’s Edsel and Mer- 
cury are so bad it is painful to look 
at them. This is streetwalker art: 
cheap and flashy... . 

What has happened to the famed 
market research the big auto mak- 
ers undertake? . . . It’s my belief 
that management is so intent on 
building brand-identification into 
sides, ends and tops of the product 
that they’ve neglected simple styl- 
ing. 

Once upon a time, such garish- 
ness was acceptable: It would sell! 
Today, the answer is “no”!... 


J. R. vON STERNBERG 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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A neoprene apron, resistant to oil as well 
as sunlight, extends from the floating roof 
to quarry’s edge to protect stored oil. 


A MILLION BARRELS OF OIL UNDER ONE ROOF 


An old quarry becomes the world’s largest covered 
oil-storage tank with the help of neoprene—a Du Pont 
synthetic rubber 


Esso Standard Oil Company converted a Pennsylvania slate 
quarry into the world’s largest covered oil-storage installa- 
tion. For the past three summers, Esso has stockpiled a 
million barrels of heating oil here, ready for distribution in 
the heating season. 


Du Pont neoprene helps prevent contamination of the 
stored oil. A protective neoprene apron stretches from the 
quarry walls to a steel-pontoon floating roof which covers 
the 56,000-square-foot reservoir. 


For three years, the underside of this apron has resisted 
deterioration by the oil, while the top side has withstood 
sunlight, weather and abrasion. Of all resilient materials, 
only neoprene has the balanced combination of properties 
to stand up under these conditions. 


[his same combination of properties can help you cut 
costs of replacing rubber products you use or improve 


. . 
performance of rubber components in products you make. , « 


The technical representative of your rubber goods supplier 
can show you the benefits of neoprene and Du Pont’s new 
synthetic rubber, HyPALON*. To get the full story 
about both elastomers in a free booklet, just mail 

the coupon below. 


. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


a> E. |. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co. (inc.) 

° Elastomer Chemicals Dept. BW-12 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


M66. vu. 5. pat. OFF 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
“The Du Pont Elastomers 
. @ Management Report." 


Better things for better living 
... through chemistry 


NEOPRENE 


—made by Du Pont 
af * for 25 years 


Nome 
Position 
Firm 
Address 


City, Stote 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW — WHILE YOU’RE THINKING ABOUT IT wt 
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LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT: “Paper, like background music for a motion picture, helps strengthen an imp 


ression, convey an idea. This fact 
alone requires that it be chosen carefully.”"—Mr. de Rochemont, producer of “Cinerama Holiday,” pioneers a new filn ‘ 


Better papers are made with Cotton Fiber“ 


You buy with confidence when you specify cotton fiber papers. Confidence in their BETTER 
prestige-building beauty, greater durability, and outstanding all-around perform- 

ance. These traditional qualities are the product of premium fiber, highly special- 

ized processes, and crafting skills that have endured for generations. Whenever 

fine quality is a requirement, cotton fiber papers are your best buy. 


YOUR SUPPLIER KNOWS... why papers made of cotton fiber (25% mini- 
mum to 100% in the best grades) perform better in a variety of uses. Ask him 
about cotton fiber business and social stationery, indexes, ledgers, onion skin, 


drawing, tracing, blue print and other papers. PAPERS 


*¥LOOK FOR “COTTON” OR “RAG” IN THE WATERMARK OR LABEL 


© Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers, 122 East 42nd St., New York City 





How to ship wisely... and well 


The boss used to rage at each shipping delay Now they bill and they coo... for, as you might guess 
And swoop down on Jack like a great bird of prey Their shipping’s dependable withRAILWAY EXPRESS 


Put yourself in your customer's shoes. Would you stand for 
the time and trouble that late deliveries could cost you? 


Of course not! 


That's why it pays to specify shipment by Railway Express. 
Whether sending or receiving, you can always count on 

speedy, prompt service. And you get domestic coverage no 

other company can match. What's more, you can now speed 
shipments to and from almost anywhere in the world via Railway 
Express’ new World Thruway Service. So, call Railway Express 
today. It's the complete rail-air-sea shipping service. 
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In the past, production losses due to breakdown of dryer roll 
bearings were so small they could be made up. 


3 unproductive hours 
or man and machine 
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Output-25 tons per hour 
worth $130 per to 


=e ee 


Today shut down of high-speed machines puts production 
behind by hundreds of tons per hour—quickly piles up losses. 


Lubricating: plan cuts downtime 
—can save $10,000 in 3 hours 


Not so long ago, machines shut down 
by bearing failure could make up pro- 
duction losses. Today volume output 
and integrated production mean that 
production losses are losses in profit. 
These are the reasons behind manage- 
ment’s growing concern with lubrica- 
tion methods in their plants. 

Take this example from the paper 
industry: they used to figure $500 for 
a bearing, $500 for labor (idle time 
and repair crew) and expected to make 
up losses on the two or three hours 
downtime. Today, high speed machines 
produce twenty-five tons of paper per 
hour worth $130 per ton. You can’t 
ignore $3,000 an hour in production 


losses. In this case, the cost of the 
bearing replacement could run as high 
as $10,000. 

Lubrication problems differ with spe- 
cific industries, but the basic principles 
are the same. Many companies are 
finding that the services of a plant lubri- 
cation engineer pay off. His services 
can extend part life, eliminate produc- 
tion losses, reduce rejects, simplify 
lubricant inventories and otherwise add 
to income. Some companies delegate 
lubrication responsibility to engineers 
or plant personnel who also perform 
other duties. 

In both cases, Texaco’s organization 
of Lubrication Engineers is function- 


ing in all 48 States, as consultants in 
outlining a practical approach to these 
problems. A more detailed discussion 
is available in an enlightening booklet: 
“Management Practices That Control 
Costs Via Organized Lubrication.” 
Write The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., Dept. B10. 


) IN ALL 
y 48 STATES 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR 


CPARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, 


IN COST CONTROL 


MAINTENANCE) 
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Unemployment between 34-million and 4-million—probably closer to 
the higher figure. These no longer are random numbers pulled out of a hat 
Nor are they offered as a vague likelihood “sometime next year.” 


You can pretty definitely figure on seeing them in January. 


Layoffs, as every newspaper reader knows, have been spreading. 


At mid-October, the official count of the jobless stood at 24-million 
From mid-October to mid-November, the number of workers drawing unem- 
ployment compensation rose by more than 300,000. 


Half that rise came in the second week of November alone. 


Back in August, compensated unemployment was only a little higher 
than a year earlier. Now it is up by 550,000, totaling 1.6-million. 


Indications are that the number of unemployed has gone on rising into 
December. New claims—filed by workers laid off but not yet certified for 
compensation—have continued to top last year by about 50%. 


In an active job market, most claims lapse. Workers are recalled to 
their old jobs or find new ones. Even today many claims go by the boards, 
but too many are going onto the active case load. 


This all adds up to December unemployment—compensated and other- 
wise—in the neighborhood of 3-million. 


After Christmas, there’s a jump of between 460,000 and 800,000 in 
unemployment when seasonal workers (store clerks, delivery help, mail 
carriers, and so on) are dropped. That doubtless will carry January unem- 
ployment to 344-million—and maybe nearer to 4-million. 


— 
Evidence accumulates that no turn is in sight for metal-working. 


Steel operations, if anything, still are slowly losing ground. And this 
week’s cut in the price of lead simply reemphasizes the troubles that have 
been dogging the nonferrous metals. 


Steel operations, below 73% of capacity Thanksgiving week, were at 
first explained as partly due to the holiday. However, it develops that this 
week’s rate will be no better and perhaps fractionally lower. 


Most observers now expect December to be steel’s lowest 1957 month. 


Renewed weakness on the London Metal Exchange (page 112) has kept 
the domestic nonferrous markets in the doldrums. Even curtailed mining 
hasn’t prevented supply from consistently exceeding current demand. 


Moreover, slack buying abroad has increased shipments to the U. S. 


This week’s 42¢ cut in the price of lead was, in fact, generally attributed 
to cut-rate offerings of imported metal. 


Just to complicate the situation in metals, many appliance makers are 
reported to be ordering extremely sparingly. 


Some plants, in fact, apparently are going to take extended holidays 
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over Christmas and New Year unless late Yuletide buying cuts deeply 
into stocks. And retailers don’t seem very hopeful about this (page 25). 


Auto production is one of the relatively bright spots in today’s business 
picture—even if dealers aren’t happy (BW—Nov.30’57,p29). 


November output was almost 580,000 passenger cars, just about match- 
ing that month last year. And it was well ahead of any other recent Novem- 
ber except for 1955’s overoptimistic 750,000. 


Chevrolet, in case you haven’t noticed, is the outfit that’s really going 
great guns productionwise. 


Chevy hit a new production record of 44,795 cars the week before 
Thanksgiving. Even the holiday week yielded almost 39,000 units, better 
than most non-holiday weeks during 1957. 


This high production rate is rapidly cutting Ford’s narrow lead for the 
year to date, the margin barely exceeding 40,000 with a month to go. 


Production of 600,000 cars by the auto industry in December—which 
is well within reach—will bring the year to 6.2-million. That would be the 
third best year, topping 1956 by about 400,000. 


Registrations won’t do quite so well. They'll be about 6-million 
(including foreign cars), just a few thousand better than 1956. Even so, 
1950 and 1955 are the only years that have been higher. 


a 
Optimism over 1958 construction prospects apparently is guiding the 
price decisions of some of the cement producers. 


Penn-Dixie Cement kicked off a price increase this week in much of its 
territory (the New York and Philadelphia areas excluded). This was a 
surprise only because industry inventories are reported burdensome in spite 
of last summer’s widespread strikes. 


— 
Estimates of 1957 coal production are being reduced again. 


The total apparently will be little over 492-million tons (30-million to 
40-million less than had first been expected). The falloff has come even 
though exports will exceed 1956 by 10-million tons. 


Some customers lately have been stoking out of their ample stocks. 


The major factor in recent demand shrinkage, though, clearly has been 
smaller needs in steel production and electric power generation. 


Profit pinches will be painfully apparent when corporations prepare 
their income statements for this year’s fourth quarter and 1958’s first. 


Declining unit volume now is raising costs in many industries. Mean- 
while, the comparisons are with the biggest quarters ever recorded. Steel 
and oil comparisons, conspicuously, will show the effects. 


Christmas dividends this year are likely to fall a little below December 
payments last year (which were, in turn, a mild disappointment). Smaller 
yearend disbursements have been scattered widely, but they have shown 
up particularly in nonferrous metals, textiles, and railroads. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 7, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








bright idea 


For enduring beauty that sells in a new car and 
re-sells in a used car . . . design it, improve it and protect it 


with McLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL. 


specify 


Mc LOUTH © STAINLESS STEEL 


oe PALE FF F 7 Ree TT eA MS OG > et 2 F 


for automobiles 


McLouTH STE€L CoRPORATION DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEéeis 




















Lancelot: I’m afraid so, boss. 
Man: But why? 





Lancelot: Don’t you know? 





Man: All I know is I left the family a mighty prosperous 
business. 






Lancelot: Boss, remember when you and I walked over to the 
office of that insurance man? The one from Equitable? 





Man: Oh, my goodness! 





Lancelot: And boss, do you remember what he said about that 
new kind of Equitable business insurance? 

Man: Oh my! 

Lancelot: How, between you and the lawyer and this policy, 
we'd have enough money to pay inheritance taxes 
without having to sell the business? 

You said you’d call him the next day. 


Man: Oh! 


Lancelot: We had to sell the business—and at a big loss, 
at that—to get the money to pay those taxes. 












Man: What can I do to make things right, Lancelot? 





Lancelot: It’s what you could have done, boss. 
Man: Call the Man from Equitable? 


Lancelot: It would have made all the difference. 














Living Insurance ~~~ 2s eS 
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MINT SALES! 
Alcoa Wrap packaging 
moves candy faster 


Top packaging team Milprint, Inc.,  Alcoa® Wrap Aluminum Foil protects flavor, 


New England Confectionery Co.. freshness and quality to assure bigger repeat 


; buying, as well. 
and Alcoa — designs gleaming wrapper 


Call your converter—Get Alcoa Wrap packaging 


vial ’ ) -up bp ra 
that attracts record pick-up buying .. the packaging that keeps your product at its 


now 
. 


. : groctt’s 
t highly competitive candy displays best, makes it outshine others, steps up sales. ay YOUR * 
“ae 


‘ : ‘ ‘ A fo! 
You're always ahead with Alcoa... greatest name in aluminum we awe 


NEW! 
“ALCOA THEATRE” 


Exciting Adventure 
Alternate Monday Evenings 
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Stores Wait for a Miracle 


@ The Christmas selling 
season, off to a late start, is 
moving sluggishly. 


@ Customers are choosey, 
and they seem to have a sharp 
eye for price and value. 


@ Stores are hoping rather 
desperately a final rush will save 
the season as it did last year. 


@ Sales for the year as a 
whole still seem sure to set a rec- 
ord—but only just. 


HIS WEEK, U.S. retailers fervently 
| onl that scenes like the one pictured 
at right in downtown Cleveland the day 
after Thansksgiving will be repeated 
day after day—until Dec. 25. 

But, for an uncomfortably large num- 
ber, there appeared to be no assurance 
this will be the case. The Christmas sea- 
son is still pretty much of a question 
anark. Nevertheless, by now it seems 
safe to size 1957 up like this: 

¢ Most retailers will consider it, 
in the words of a Memphis manager, 
“a miracle if we have a real bonanza 
Christmas.”” Just to break even with 
1956 will have store executives con- 
gratulating themselves. 

¢ Total sales for the year, however, 
should be almost exactly $200-billion, 
topping the previous year’s record by 
about $10-billion. A lot will depend, 
though, on what happens in the last 
two wecks. 

e The Christmas season reveals an 
unmistakable stubborness on the part of 
customers that, almost every retailer 
agrees, bodes no good for the early part 
of 1958. 

(his balkiness shows up in (1) cus 
tomers’ refusal to-be pushed into buy- 
ing before Thanksgiving (2) their ex 
treme consciousness of price; and (3) a 
definite trend away from “nonsense 
buying” in favor of practical gifts. As 
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one merchant put it: “They're buying 
clothes, not chrome-plated bicycles.” 
¢ Generally Mediocre—Unless consum- 
ers fool everybody, that’s about the best 
picture you can draw from reports of 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters who button 
holed merchants coast-to-coast this week 
as the season went into its final—and 
more than in most years—decisive days 
here are standout bright spots where 
optimism rules—Miami, Houston, 
Washington, D. C., and Atlanta—but 
most storekeepers seem to agree with 
a Chicagoan who pinned a label of 
“general over-all mediocrity” on the 
business picture. 


|. Late Start 


A couple of weeks ago even this de- 
scription would have been considered 
an optimistic view. Buying hadn't 
started, and the loss of five shopping 
days between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas this year compared to last—“‘our 
seven-year plague,” a Detroiter com- 
plained—made merchants apprehensive 
They weren’t as scared as they were in 
1956, when late buving found them 
loaded with inventory. This time, in 
ventories aren't a big problem—unless, 
of course, there is a real bust from here 
on. 

It was not until Friday after Thanks 
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giving that customers showed any real 
signs of parting with their dollars. Even 
then, at least one retailer described the 
week of Nov. 25 as “disastrous.” Ever 
since September, sales have been lag- 
ging, and November was worst of all. 

But on that Friday, spending started 
with a bang. In Atlanta, Rich’s big 
department store beat its all-time rec 
ord of a $l-million volume in one day 
bv 10%. A Houston store called it a 
‘hell-roaring” dav. ‘There was a record 
trafhe jam in Hartford. And sales were 
big enough to change the minds of Los 
Angeles store operators: “We may be 
over the hump now.” 

Overnight, merchants began smiling 
again. But by Tuesday, their doubts 
were raised again. City after city re 
ported Saturday sales were not so good 
as Friday's, and Monday was worse 
than Saturday. As late as last ‘Tuesday, 
a New York operator of a quality store 
called volume “disappointing.” And 
on Wednesday, the Northeast got a 
snow storm 
¢ Decisive Weeks—Now all bets ar 
being put on the final two weeks. Met 
chants are praying that last year's pat 
tern of delayed buying, followed by a 
record-smashing rush in the last davs 
will hold true this time. But, as a 
Philadelphian dolefully expressed it 
“We can only hope that it will happen 
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again this year. It makes you feel kind 
of helpless, just waiting.” 

Other merchants don’t even have this 
hope. The head of a big Milwaukee 
said: “I think it’s going to be too 
tough to make the necessary high fig- 
ures every day that will make up for 
the selling week we lost.” 
¢ All-Out Effort—Certainly, 

e going to try 
open longet 
hours.” 


store 


retailers 
Many report staving 
“Fewer days mean longer 
In Denver, for example, the 
oldest, and olid 
retailer has begun staying 
open on Sunday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 
family day.” 

Earlier, merchants had pulled out all 

stops to into the 
Pre-Thanksgiving promotions 
and started sooner than 
probably ever before. Hartford had a 
big kickoff, including television's Cap- 
tain Kangaroo and a new set of city 
street decorations—before ‘Thanksgiv- 
ing, for the first time can re 
member. Tulsa had a Downtown Day 
Nov. 18 with a lot of bargains. 
« Customers are Yawning—But it was 
ill to no avail, Hardly a city reported 
that the stunts sparked the consumer 
imagination—not even advertisements 
reminding them thev would have five 
less days for Christmas shopping this 
vear than last. A measure of the apathy 
comes from Detroit, where J. L. Hud- 
son's big parade on Thanksgiving day 
1 crowd of about 125,000, com- 
pared with 500,000 nine years ago. 

In fact, a Miami merchant com 
plained Ihev started too soon. ‘There 
Ihanksgiving decorations to 
peak of, and the people resent it 
lhey've jumped the gun on Christmas, 
and it hasn’t done business any good.” 
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ll. Cagey Customers 
his 


early 
shopping—“‘I hope it’s just because they 
don’t know how short the season is’”— 
offers ample evidence that U.S 
sumers have become a cagey lot 

So does the almost unanimous opin- 
ion of retailers around the country that 
this year customers are (1) shopping 
with an eagle eye; (2) buying gifts that 
are utilitarian, not glamorous,” and 
(3) concentrating on the lower to mid 
dle range of prices. 

Said a Southwest jeweler: “I’m selling 
merchandise than any- 
14 vears of business. The 
$10 to $20 watches are far outselling 
quality ones.” 

Other merchants around the country 
20 along with the idea that customers 
are trading down. ““The tendency,” says 
a merchant in Pittsburgh (a city 
plagued again by a transit strike), “‘is 
that the $10 purchase becomes $7.50, 
the $7.50 becomes $5 
¢ Practical Buying—Actually, 


customer resistance to 
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more low end 


time in my 


and so on.” 
store- 
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keepers don’t think there is all-out price 
resistance. Said one. “They are value- 
conscious, not price-conscious.” 

A New York merchant says custom- 
ers are “shying away from buying a gift 
that is just beautiful silver or glass—they 
want the functional product.” 

[his applies even to toys, though it’s 
hard to say what is or isn’t practical. In 
some places, Sputnik’s influence seems 
to be turning up in new interest in 
science. In Atlanta, for example, where 
Rich’s toy department had the biggest 
volume of any department on record, 
there is a “run” on $20 microscopes. 
“I’ve never seen anything like it,” says 
the pleasantly surprised buyer. A few 
retailers think this can be classified as 
“practical” toy buying—although all 
say that guns and cowboy suits are still 
hot. 
¢ Big Spending—These twin trends— 
toward the practical and the middle-to- 
lower price—may change when the tradi- 
tionally late shopper who “splurges on 
$10 perfume” shows up. But from San 
I'rancisco to New England, it’s gener- 
ally accepted that the pattern this year 
has been set: “It’s the $25 and $30 
sports sweaters, not the $100 fancy 
ones, that are selling.” 

Of course, there are exceptions. A 
West Coast quality shop savs: “We are 
expecting tremendous sales of revers- 
ible mink ‘raincoats at $7,500 each.” 
Actually, he expects to sell just four of 
them but, as the man points out, “at 
that price, four is tremendous.” 


lll. The Year Ahead 


So far, at least, the Christmas season 
carries more than a little implication 
of what lies ahead for retailers in 1958. 
his vear they were trying to be just as 
cagey as their customers. One retailer 
was prepared with three projections 
“Of the three figures we set for the 
vear—crash, middle, and goal—we’re 
closest to meeting our goal figures, 
which means good business with us.” 
¢ Bad First Half—But whether or not 
goals are met and sales soar into the 
record $200-billion range in 1957, mer- 
chants are already discounting the first 
part of 1958. From every sector the 
word was that sales figures in the first 
half—or at least through May—will be 
pleasant reading if they merely match 
1957. Some merchants aren't that opti- 
mistic; they figure on a slump of per- 
haps 2% to 5% from 1957. 

In Detroit, a retailer summed up the 
attitude found in most other places: 
“It’s going to be a very rough year—a 
period of longer effort for shorter 
profit.” 

From Cleveland comes this word: “I 
have no predictions, only hopes. But 
the economic situation doesn’t look 
good, and there are no signs it will 
improve. 














With all eyes focused on the 
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Eisenhower is back at the 
White House, but the Adminis- 
tration is still rolling on momen- 
tum from before his illness. 


HE PRESIDENT is back in Washington 

this week, performing all the public ” 
functions that go with the world’s 
most arduous job—presiding at top- 
level meetings, conferring with aides, 
disposing of the routine of his office. 
He even included the special Eisen- 
hower trademark—golf shots on the 
White House lawn. 

On the surface, this is government 
as usual, with no after-effects from 
the small stroke that afflicted the 
President in the evening of Nov. 25. 

Actually, however, the government 
is still operating on decisions made 
before the President’s illness. The 
great tasks of facing up to NATO 
troubles and matching Russian military 
and scientific gains stand just about 
where they were when the President 
was stricken. 
¢ Second Thoughts—F.isenhower’s swift 
recovery and the eagerness with which 
he thrust himself back into the center 
of things means the country will be 
spared a prolonged period of doubt 
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and confusion. But even the few days 
he spent recuperating on his Gettysburg 
farm changed things in two significant 
ways: 

e Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon 
emerged with enlarged stature (page 
28). The President’s illness marked a 
turning point. From now on, Nixon 
will assume more of the role of Ad 
ministration spokesman and Republi 
can Party leader. This only hastens 
a shift in political power that would 
have occurred before the 1960 nominat 
ing conventions, anyvwa\ 

¢ The question of Presidential 
authority during a serious illness was 
revived (page 184) and now seems 
headed toward a showdown in Con 
gress. A new set of ground rules is 
likely to emerge, designed to avoid 
periods of uncertainty such as_ that 
which paralyzed real decision-making 
in the White House for a few days 
last week. 

* Who’s Running Things?—In last 
week’s crisis, Nixon and the White 
House staff, headed by Sherman Adams 
as Assistant to the President, success 
fully created all the outward signs of 
a stable and continuing government. 
Much was made of a series of “com 
mittee meetings” and of Nixon’s con 
ferences with Cabinet members. All 
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executive wing of the White House. . . 


Goes On, but Not as 


this was reassuring both to the people 
of the U.S. and to our allies but, 
in fact, no big decisions were made. 

¢ Cases in Point—Missiles are a case 
in point. A group including Nixon, 
Adams, Defense Secy. Neil McElroy, 
Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson, 
and Budget Director Percival PF. 
Brundage met to discuss an order to 
put both Thor and Jupiter interme 
diate-range missiles into production. 
The impression got out that this de 
cision was reached at the meeting 
Actually, the purpose of the meeting 
was mainly to inform the money men 

Anderson and Brundage—how many 
dollars were involved. ‘The basic de 
cision had been reached before the 
President’s illness. 

Nixon saw Agriculture Secy. Ezra 
T. Benson about the Administration’s 
new farm program; he saw Marion 
B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Edu 
cation & Welfare, and Secy. of State 
John Foster Dulles in separate con- 
ferences during the President's recu 
peration. But, again, no decisions were 
made. 

e Premature Judgment—Once _ fairly 
solid result did emerge from one of 
these conferences—and it turned out 
to be a mistake in judgment. After 
a meeting of Nixon, Adams, and 
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Dulles, it was announced that the 
President presumably would pot at 
tend the NATO meeting Dec. 16 in 
Paris. Feelers were put out as to how 
our allies would react if Nixon should 
take over the job 

But one of the first things Eisen 
hower did when he got up after his 
illness was to halt this kind of talk 
It was plain that Eisenhower, at least, 
was not presuming anything. Ofh 
cially, the decision is being left to 
the doctors. But there’s a growing 
impression that Eisenhower has made 
up his mind to go to Paris 
¢ Shielding the President—At midweck, 
the Administration was still operating 
under a system devised to protect Eisen 
hower from the burdens of office. At 
first it was the doctors who decided 
what could be carried to Eisenhower for 
his attention, and they cleared only 
routine matters. 

Adams and the White House staff 
are still operating on this basis, though 
Eisenhower himself is showing every 
sign of a man chafing at inaction. Dur 
ing the heart attack of 1955 and the 
ileitis attack of 1956, Eisenhower was 
a model patient. ‘This time he has been 
hard to manage. 
¢ Difficult Patient—Staff members 1 
port that the first day after the attack 
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was announced, Eisenhower dressed 
with the intention of going to his office. 
Doctors stopped him. Then he wanted 
to call a press conference to show how 
well he felt. This was also vetoed. 

Going to church Thanksgiving Day 
the second day after his illness—was 
L\isenhower’s own idea, reluctantly ap 
proved by the doctors. The trip to 
Gettysburg was suggested as a means of 
slowing him down a few more days but, 
once there, he visited neighbors and 
drove around the farm 

Eisenhower is telling the doctors 
this time, not listening to them,” one 
statter sums up 
¢ Behind the Throne—During all this 
period, Nixon and Adams_ worked 
smoothly together 

Adams had the authority that goes 
with his position as Eisenhower's chief 
of staff. Staff members reported to 
him If he wanted staffers to attend 
conferences outside the White House 
he dispatched them—as in the case of 
the Nixon-Dulles conference on Satur 
day in Dulles’ home. It was Adams who 
called Cabinet members and key staffers 
to the round of meetings attended by 
Nixon 

But it was Nixon who occupied the 
center of the stage publicly. He was the 
symbol of Presidential power, though 
actually possessing none of it 
¢ Clearing the Shadows—The equivocal 
nature of Nixon’s role, and the ambig- 
uous relationship between Nixon and 
Adams, revived discussion of a regular 
method for fixing responsibility in case 
of serious Presidential illnesses 

Last April, the Administration offered 
such a proposal in the form of a Con- 
stitutional amendment. It suggested 
that the President be specifically em- 
powered to pass his duties to the Vice- 
President temporarily during periods of 
illness, taking back the full authority 
of the office after his recovery 

4 second suggestion was that the 
Vice-President, supported by a Cabinet 
majority, could declare the President 
disabled and take over the duties of 
the office in cases where the President 
was too ill to make the decision himself 
This provision aroused a storm, and the 
whole idea died 

Congressional leaders of both parties 
ire quietly talking about a renewed ef 
fort next vear. They have been dis 
turbed by the surprising number of sug- 

tions from newspaper editors, and 
even some politicians, that Eisenhower 
should resign to clear the way for a 
Nixon take-over. A law at least spelling 
out how a President could temporarily 
transfer his powers, they believe, would 
help stabilize the government when 
Presidents become il in the future. 
They don’t believe such a law would 
ever be used in cases as trivial as Eisen- 
hower’s stroke, but they'd like to see it 
on the books 
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The ‘New Nixon 





EYES ARE ON NIXON as he shares a press conference with Presidential Press Secy. 
James Hagerty (right). Veteran newsmen agreed that he acquitted himself well under trial. 
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FE’ R SINCE the Presidential campaign 
of last year, working politicians have 
been talking about the “new Nixon.” 
Yet they were unprepared for the Nixon 
who moved confidently into the lime 
light when the President became ill last 
week (page 26). The “new Nixon” has 
arrived, and Washington is taking stock 
of the man afresh. 

(he new appraisal comes to this: 

More than ever, Nixon is the man to 
beat for the Republican nomination in 
1960. Moreover, he is gaining strength 
among liberals and independents who 
once regarded him with suspicion. 
e Without Notice—When Nixon 
arrived at the White House Tuesday 
morning of Nov. 26, he did not know 
the President had suffered a_ slight 
stroke. He knew only what the public 
had been told: The President had suf 
fered a chill. 

Nixon stayed in the White House all 
dav, participating in conferences with- 
out time for even an hour’s preparation. 
He followed this with another round 
of conferences the next day, topped 
by a press conference (picture) in the 
ofice of James Hagerty, Eisenhower's 
press secretary. The most hardened 
Washington correspondents were im- 
pressed. It was in this hour that the 
new Nixon—a man not vet 45 vears old 

emerged as a mature, experienced, 
public figure. 

¢ Shift of Ground—The old Nixon was 
something of a phenomenon in Ameri 
can politics. 

He shot into prominence when—as 
the junior member of a House in- 
vestigating committee—he decided 
Alger Hiss was lying about his relation 
ship with Whittaker Chambers. Hiss 
©wound up in prison, convicted of 

perjury, and Nixon was on his way. 

He turned to new and broader in- 
terests, particularly after his reelection 
as Vice-President last year. His name is 
now firmly linked to several broad 
issues—civil rights, foreign aid, trade 
expansion, and, in recent weeks, to 
more vigorous military and _ scientific 
programs in an effort to catch up with 
Russia. 

Few ask the question anymore, 
“What does Nixon really stand for?” 
There’s a long and constantly growing 
record of his views. 
¢ Shift of Support—Naturally enough, 
this process has created new enemies, 
some of them in his own party. Arch- 
conservatives who once thought of 
Nixon as their own now talk about him 
as one who has deserted the cause. 

At the same time, he has gained new 
Republican supporters. Sen. Jacob K. 
Javits of New York, for example, is a 
recent convert. After Ejisenhower’s 
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latest illness, Javits urged that some 
of the President's Constitutional powers 
be transferred to Nixon, on the grounds 
that Nixon has “grown mightily” and 
“can do an extremely effective job.” 
Javits contessed that, up to now, he 
hasn't been in the front ranks cheering 
over Nixon as a GOP hopeful. 

¢ Real Demiocrat?—Even the Demo 
crats are shifting their attacks on Nixon 
to adjust to the new image. The cur- 
rent issue of the Democratic Digest, 
the official publication of the Demo 
cratic National Committee, contains a 
long article labeled “Flight From a 
Checkered Past.” Stress is put on signs 
that Nixon is breaking away from the 
Eisenhower Administration, striking off 
for himself where he feels this is 
politically to his advantage. 

Phe Democrats credit him with being 
out in front of Eisenhower when it 
comes to foreign aid and relations with 
our NATO allies, and with reacting 
more strongly to Russian scientific 
advances. They also say he fought 
harder than Eisenhower did for the 
Administration’s school construction 
bill last session, and took a firmer stand 
for a strong civil rights bill than the 
Administration did. 

What this adds up to is the odd argu 
ment that, on such issues, Nixon is 
closer to the Democratic position than 
to Eisenhower. Coming from Demo- 
crats, it almost sounds like praise for 
Nixon—diluted only by the charge that 
he is again changing his views. 
¢ Heir Apparent—The Nixon of today 
does not draw his power from the Vice- 
Presidency itself—long recognized as 
the graveyard of political hopefuls. It 
stems partly from Nixon’s unique role 
in the Administration as the “best-in- 
formed Vice-President in history.” For 
this, he must thank Eisenhower. Nixon 
sits in on all the Administration’s top 
decision-making conferences. 

Mostly, Nixon owes his increasing 
power to his position as Eisenhower's 
heir apparent—as the man most likely 
to receive the party’s nomination in 
1960. Thus, Nixon is the man of the 
future in GOP circles. 
¢ His Neck Is Out—As Nixon’s power 
in Washington increases, he becomes 
more vulnerable. A single serious mis- 
take—the appearance of reaching for 
more authority than Eisenhower wants 
to grant him, for example—could end 
Nixon’s dreams of being President him- 
self. 

For guidance in the crucial period 
ahead, Nixon must depend mostly on 
his own political instincts—the instincts 
that have served him well thus far. 
Politically, he is self-made. 

e Best Friend—His great friend and 


closest confidant is William P. Rogers 

the man who was at his side during 
his darkest hours. That was when, dur- 
ing the 1952 campaign, he was accused 
of improperly accepting an $18,000 
special fund raised by Southern Cali- 
fornia businessmen. 

For a week, Nixon and Rogers feared 

Eisenhower was going to drop Nixon 
from the ticket. ‘They kept going on 
nerve. ‘Today, Rogers is the new Attor- 
ney General in the Cabinet. ‘The first 
day after Eisenhower's stroke, Rogers 
went to the White House with Nixon 
and spent the day with him there. 
e Office Staff—Nixon also has the 
largest staff ever assembled by a Vice- 
President, though it is small by Wash- 
ington standards. 

At the center is Rose Mary Woods, 
who since 1950 has been the eyes, ears, 
and frequently the voice of Nixon's 
staff. Nixon is a hard man for reporters 
to reach. He does not see them regu- 
larly and discourages efforts to see him. 
So reporters tend to go to Rose Woods 
to find out what he is doing. 

Nixon has recently added a_ press 
secretary—the first time he has bothered 
to fili the job since Jack Beall, formerly 
of the New York Herald Tribune, re- 
signed two years ago. The new man is 
William Key, who left a public relations 
post with Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp., to join Nixon. 

Charles McWhorter, a West Virgin 
ian who served a term as president of 
the Young Republicans, is as close to a 
brain-truster as Nixon has ever had. He 
is classified as a legislative assistant. He 
does research on Nixon's speeches, keeps 
tabs on legislation, deals with the ad- 
ministrative assistants to senators and, 
in general, keeps Nixon—a man who is 
out of Washington a good deal—up to 
date on what is going on in the 
Capitol. 

If Nixon becomes President, he is 
expected to depend heavily for advice 
on Herbert G. Klein, executive editor 
of the San Diego Union. Klein was 
managing editor of the Alhambra 
(Calif.) Post-Advocate when Nixon ran 
for Congress the first time, and the two 
have been close ever since. Klein might 
well be named press secretary, thus 
becoming to Nixon what James Hagerty 
is to Eisenhower. 
¢ Modest Court—Nixon’s _ staff _ still 
numbers only 10 people—the same as 
three years ago. He operates mainly 
from the Vice-President’s official suite 
in the Senate Office Building—Suite No. 
361. In addition, he maintains an office 
for ceremonial purposes in the Capitol, 
and a hideaway where he confers with 
kev senators and Administration leaders 
behind a door labeled P-53 
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Finger on the Button 


On Wednesday night of this week, 
scientists of the U.S.’s project Van 
guard were still waiting to press a firing 
button at Cape Canaveral in Florida 
after three days of delay and frustration. 
lhe button, everyone hoped, would put 
a grapefruit-sized 3}-lb. sphere 300 
miles in the air to join the Russian 
hardware orbiting around the earth 

Only a few months ago, this would 
have been an epoch-making achieve- 
ment. But in the interval, more power- 
ful devices have seized the spotlight. 
I'he first U.S. satellite was mounted in 
a slim 72-ft. rocket with a total thrust 
ot some 38,000 lb 

As the chart shows, this is about the 
smallest of the rockets entered in the 
space race. By contrast, the Russians 
are believed to have used an_inter- 
continental missile to which an extra 
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third stage had been added to develop 
a thrust of 200,000 to 300,000 Ib. and 
project a 1,000-Ib. satellite into orbit. 
Moreover, the Russians fired on the 
more dificult north-south orbit instead 
of Vanguard's east-west orbit, which 
makes use of the rotation of the earth 
to gain added velocity. And even in 
the U.S. more glamor now attaches to 
the Atlas intercontinental missile, still 
to make its first successful test flight, 
and to the Jupiter-C rocket with which 
the Army hopes to put up a satellite. 

Nevertheless, U.S. rocketeers hoped 
two things about Vanguard would boost 
their prestige. If they hit a precise 
nearly-circular orbit it would speak well 
for U.S. guidance mechanisms. And 
the little ball is packed with sophisti- 
cated radio gear—including a solar power 
source instead of batteries. 


Both Sides 


Thor and Jupiter, the rival U.S. 
IRBMs, were both ordered into 
production as Congress wound 
up the first round of its probe. 


The first round of the Senate pre- 
paredness subcommittee’s investigation 
of the missile and satellite program 
ended last week amid new signs of the 
program’s accelerated tempo: 

¢ Both the Air Force Thor and 
Army Jupiter IRBMs were ordered into 
production, though Defense Secy. Neil 
H. McElroy conceded neither missile 
has been “thoroughly proven” so far. 
The quantity of output has not been 
disclosed, but production will be kept 
far under full theoretical capacity (re- 
portedly, at least 50 per month for Thor 
alone) until nose cone and guidance 
subsystems are more fully perfected. 
The first operational IRBM squadron 
will be set up in Great Britain by De- 
cember, 1958—well ahead of the original 
target date. Thor production has al- 
ready been boosted from two to four 
monthly, will shortly go to six. No 
official figures have been disclosed on 
peak production under the new sched- 
ule, but rumors place output as high 
as 25 monthly by next year. Jupiter out- 
put is expected to be kept at a much 
lower rate. 

e Reacting to McElroy’s IRBM 
production order, General Electric Co., 
developer of the nose cone for both 
the Thor and the Air Force’s Atlas 
ICBM, announced in Philadelphia that 
300 men are being added to its 3,000- 
man missile work force and that over- 
time is being doubled. Word leaked 
out that nose cone production will be 
upped from six to 30 a month over the 
next year. Some of these will go into 
ICBMs. 

¢ McElroy authorized the Army 
to “soup up” its 175-mile Redstone 
surface-to-surface ballistic missile, now 
being produced in volume by Chrysler 
Corp., into a weapon with at least 
double the present range. Up to now, 
the Army has been limited to tactical 
missiles with a range of 200 miles. 

e The Air Force got the green 
light to buy up land for the first of a 
proposed network of Bomarc antiaircraft 
missile bases. The supersonic, ramjet- 
powered Bomarc was recently put into 
full-scale production by a team of con- 
tractors headed by Boeing, Marquardt, 
and Westinghouse. With a range of 
about 300 miles, it will augment the 25- 
to 75-mile air defense system of the 
Army’s 244 Nike sites, which already 
ring 18 major target areas. 

¢ In a five-hour briefing with Con- 
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Win in War of the 


gressional leaders, Pres. Eisenhower and 
other Administration officials called for 
a $1-billion boost in defense spending 
next year—mostly for missiles and pay 
hikes for service personnel—to bring 
the defense total to $39-billion to $40- 
billion. The outlay for missiles is likely 
to climb to about $4.5-billion, a $2- 
billion jump over this year, much of 
it to be offset by heavy slashes else- 
where in the military budget. After 
the conference, some Democrats left 
the White House grumbling about the 
Administration’s “lack of a sense of 
urgency.” 

Ihe Senate missile-satellite hearings, 
billed as a nonpolitical inquiry, will re 
sume Dec. 13 with testimony from ofh- 
cials of the three military services. 

The first round ended on a note of 
political discord with McElrey and 
Deputy Defense Secy. Donald A. 
Quarles defending Administration mili 
tary policy under stiff questioning. 
¢ Candid Secretary—McElroy, making 
his first public Congressional showing 
as Defense Secretary, impressed the 
senators with what Johnson called the 
“candor” of his answers. But McElroy 
backed off from last month’s press con- 
ference admission that “it seems rather 
obvious that we are behind the Rus- 
sians in the missile-satellite field.” 

McElroy now says: “We haven't posi- 
tive knowledge whether we are behind 
or ahead of the Russians on the ICBM 

or in the over-all missile field.’ 

But, says McElroy, “We are proceed- 
ing on the basis of the need for accel- 
erating the program to get ahead, if 
we're not, or staying ahead, if we are 
already.” 

Quarles, a high-level Pentagon official 
since the start of the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration, was sharply criticized for 
minimizing the significance of Russian 
missile exploits in previous public state- 
ments and—in the words of subcommit- 
tee counsel Edwin L. Weisl—for 
“fostering a public feeling of com- 
placency.” 
¢ Tape Cutter—McElroy also hinted 
that he plans to simplify the Defense 
Dept.’s massive and complex organiza 
tion. Said Weisl to McElroy: “You 
wouldn't tolerate such complexity in 
your [private] business.” 

Weisl complained that squabbling 
among the three services “slows up the 
making of important decisions.” But 
McElrov countered that in the IRBM 
program “a case can be made that it 
has speeded up development.” 

Still, there are some in the Pentagon 
who insist that continuing both Thor 
and Jupiter projects has resulted in 
waste and delay. And, they add, now 
that both missiles have been ordered 
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into quantity production, the available 
ground support equipment—for check- 
ing out and launching the devices—may 
be spread too thin. This is because the 
equipment has been developed on the 
theory that only one of the two missiles 
would go into production. 

McElroy spelled out in more detail 
the role of William Holaday, the 
Pentagon's new guided missile director 
Holaday, it was made clear, will remain 
as a coordinator and adviser on missiles 
to the Defense Secretary—pretty much 
the same function he held under his 
former title, “special assistant.” 

But though Holaday is still without 
executive powers, his elevation—in title, 
it least—has centralized and simplified 
some of the Pentagon’s confusing lines 
of authority over missiles. With Hola- 
promotion, for instance, the 
\ssistant Defense Secretary for Re 
search & Engineering, Paul D. Foote, 
has been edged out of the missile pro- 
gram. Up to now, Foote and Holaday 
had competing authority over 
missile development. 
¢ Central Boss—McElroy told Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson's sub- 
committee that “single managers” will 
” appointed to head the anti-missile 
missile and other new space projects. 
Their authority would be more direct 
than that exercised by Holaday over ex 
isting missile programs 

\ system of single managers—outside 
the separate services—would be the clos 
est U.S. approach so far to Britain’s 
weapons development setup. In Britain, 
ifter the what they need, 
it’s up to the independent Ministry of 
Supply to follow through on develop- 
ment. Only after it has been proved 
that the new weapon works is it turned 
over to the services. 

lor some time, many Congressional 
critics have been urging a similar sys- 
tem on the Defense Dept. But up to 
now the Pentagon has used this ap 
proach only for the most common 
items, such as food, ammunition, and 
medical supplies. Now the advent of 
complex new space weapons has forced 
toward more centralization. 
¢ Pentagon Turnaround—The decision 
to order both Thor and Jupiter into 
production is a sharp reversal from pre- 
vious Pentagon policy. As recently as 
Oct. 28, in a memorandum to Pres. 
Eisenhower, McElroy wrote that “the 
time will come sooa when a sound de- 
cision can be made to reduce the land- 
IRBM program to one missile 
system with full confidence of achieving 
an operational missile.” 

In the same memo, McElroy describ- 
ed the U.S. anti-missile missile pro- 
gram (BW—Nov.16'57,p41) as being 
currently “in an early investigatory 
stage.” 

There is considerable grumbling in 
the Pentagon—notably in the Air Force, 
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which has operational responsibility for 
the IRBM-—over the decision to produce 
two different weapons. Says one 
Defense Dept. missile official: “This is 
not the most efficient way of doing 
business by any means. The decision 
would have been different without the 
political pressures.” 

Although the two IRBMs are similar 
in over-all design and performance, the 
same crews and launching sites won't 
be able to handle both missiles—at least 
under initial training and installation 
plans. 
¢ How They Differ—The basic differ- 
ences are in construction of the inertial 
guidance systems and nose _ cones. 
hor’s guidance system, developed and 
manufactured by General Motors’ AC 
Spark Plug Div., has a liquid-floated 
gyroscope, for example. Jupiter's 
guidance, made by Sperry Rand’s Ford 
Instrument, has an air-floated gyro. 

Despite claims that the reentry 
problem has been solved, many missile 
insiders still insist considerable work 
must be done before the nose cone is 
fully perfected. Right now, both the 
Chor and Jupiter nose cones have to be 
slowed to survive the return to the 
atmosphere. This presents a_ serious 
problem: Unfavorable wind conditions 
over the target area could affect a 
slowed-down warhead’s accuracy and 
drive it far off target, whereas a warhead 
traveling at maximum velocity would 
not be affected. 

Military experts stress that the cur- 

rent versions of both Thor and Jupiter 
are only “Model T’s.”” Advanced models 
will be powered by solid rocket fuels 
instead of liquid propellants. They will 
have more precise radio-inertial guid 
ance systems, and they will be smaller 
and more adaptable for mobile field 
launchings. Theoretically, the current 
IRBMs are mobile, but plans are to 
use fixed installations at first. 
* Volume in Hundreds—In talking of 
the volume to be produced, Pentagon 
missile men also emphasize that total 
orders for the $1-million IRBM will be 
in the hundreds (as for airplanes), not 
in many thousands or millions. (as for 
rounds of ammunition). 

Under the Air Force’s weapon system 
development program, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Thor's prime contractor and air 
frame builder, was allowed to tool up 
for volume production while it was still 
working on development. Under the 
Army’s arsenal development system, on 
the other hand, Jupiter's prime con- 
tractor, Chrysler, has yet to tool up for 
quantity airframe production. The ques- 
tion of how much new tooling will be 
required was still being debated this 
week. 

Pentagon officials say that major 
suppliers of subsystems and compo- 
nents have already tooled up to handle 
peak IRBM production. 


ATOMIC-ELECTRIC reactor at Shippingport 


Nuclear 


coupLe of descriptive new phrases 
A —‘cold critical’ and “hot critical” 
~entered the layman’s vocabulary this 
week. This came about at 4.30 a.m. 
Dec. 2, when the Shippingport atomic- 
electric reactor developed its first self- 
sustaining nuclear chain reaction (BW— 
Oct.12°57,p48). 

By thus going ‘cold critical’’—that is, 
maintaining a continuous nuclear re- 
action even though at a level far too 
low to generate useful energy—Shipping- 
port made the uranium atom formally 
available as a volume central station 
energy source. 

Barring complications, the Shipping- 
port reactor will go “hot critical” in 
about three weeks. Then, for the first 
time, it will raise sufficient steam to 
spin a big turbine. That will drive a 
100,000-kw. generator which will de- 
liver kilowatt-hours into the Duquesne 
Light Co. system serving Pittsburgh. 

e Test Period—The interval between 
cold criticality and hot will be filled— 
as the past few weeks have been—with 
the most painstaking inspection and 
elaborate testing. By the time hot 
criticality is established, about the only 
thing that won’t be known about the 
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CONTROL CONSOLE of reactor operates 
much like that of an electric boiler room. 


fi 


goes “commercial” next month, but its real value lies in role of information-gatherer. 


Plant Turns on Power 











reactor is exactly how much power it 
will generate. The prediction on that 
remains the same as the day the con- 
tract was signed almost four years ago- 
60,000 net kilowatts “plus.” Only with 
succeeding reactor cores (the part that 


contains the fission reaction) and re- 
designed fuel elements will the Ship- 
pingport reactor reach the 100,000-kw. 
capacity of its turbine generator. 

In recent weeks, the big problem has 
been to determine whether the reactor 
was finished. Technically, the job was 
done some time ago. But there probably 
are l|-million separate pieces in the 
plant. Also, central station atomic-elec- 
tric generation is brand new, and any- 
thing dealing with fissionable uranium 
atoms can be dangerous. 

Hence, it was necessary to make sure 
that every piece had been inserted 
properly into the whole, that it was 
functioning properly, that connections 
were tight. Instruments by the dozen 
had to be checked, for the Shipping 
port plant will be more valuable as an 
information-producer than it ever will 
be as a power source 
¢ First Stage—When the pre-operating 
testing was complete, last weekend, it 
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took only a few hours to go cold 
critical. This involves more than pull 
ing out the control rods and ducking. 

Neutron-emitting material—a beryl 
lium-polonium alloy—was put into the 
reactor. It was there not to get the 
reaction started, but rather to estab- 
lish a detectable level of neutron flux 
on which the scientists could zero in 
with neutron counters. That's because 
the neutron emission of the reactor it- 
self is very difficult to detect until the 
reactor is quite close to criticality. Also, 
it’s vital to know exactly when a reactor 
is going critical. 
¢ Questions and Answers—Having es- 
tablished a_ self-sustaining chain re- 
action, testing became secondary and 
information-gathering most important. 
How important? 

Well, Shippingport started out as a 
$47-million project. The cost to date 
is somewhat above $110-million. Con- 
siderable of the cost difference is there 
because no one ever has done this be- 
fore, and it’s more important to know 
what goes on than it is to save several 
million dollars. 

So, about the first three weeks of 
Shippingport’s cold criticality will be 





CONTROL RODS, in experimental phase, 


increase or decrease power level of reactor. 
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spent on seemingly simple manipula- 
tions. A control rod moves upward 
several inches, slowly, then is rein- 
serted into the reactor. Then it comes 
out some inches again—fast this time— 
and is thrust back again. There are 32 
such control rods, arranged in a cruci- 
form pattern. Several bits of informa- 
tion relevant to the position of each 
must be had 

When you've looked hard at each 
rod individually, you look at them in 
groups, for reactors can develop hot 
and there’s much that isn’t 
known about the effect of temperature 
rise on the fairly bizarre metals that go 
into and around the core of a reactor. 

[t's known that as a reactor’s tempera 
ture rises, its “excess reactivity” goes off. 
It's known also that criticality involves 
a theoretical minimum generation of 
more than one neutron from each 
neutron that causes a 


pots, 


fission for every 
hission 

So how fast does “‘excess reactivity” 
fall off on this particular reactor—the 
exact like of which never has operated 
before? 

\t what temperatures—based on 
which control rod patterns—does this 
reactor achieve a useful stability? 

And how much below that does it 
“stall out’’? 
¢ Expensive Light—The Shippingport 
reactor is designed to gencrate 60,000 
net kilowatts at an average water tem- 
perature of 5255 You have three 
things to play with: 32 control rods, 
60,000 usable units of energy, and tem- 
perature 

And what will all this vield? 

On a narrow basis, its product will be 
electric energy that will be far too ex 
pensive for a millionaire lost in a black 
alley at midnight. Shippingport will 
generate electricity that costs at least 
5.2¢ for distribution over a svstem which 
last vear sold its average kilowatt-hour 
for 1.55¢ 
e Write-Off—It is true that neither 
Westinghouse nor the Atomic Energy 
Commission knows what Shippingport 
cost. Westinghouse knows what it 
paid, as AEC contractor on the job. But 
it has no way of knowing which supplier 
bought the business by bidding below 
cost, which supplier covered his costs, 
and which lost money. 

Nor does AEC know how much of 
the research and development costs 
properly is chargeable to any of the 
three pioneer reactors of this type, the 
prototype for the submarine Nautilus, 
the Nautilus reactor, or Shippingport. 

But at Shippingport, cost was not 
the object. Plainly, then, the difference 
between the estimated cost and the 
market value of the electricity generated 
represents information. But most of 
this information will be had between 
last Monday and Christmas, before any 
one raises a pound of usable steam. 
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Edsel Gets a Frantic Push 


@ Sales of the new car have been disappointing—to 


Ford as well as to dealers. 


@ So the company is initiating a big promotional cam- 


paign to counteract waning interest in the car. 


@ The program is designed to meet complaints of 


many dealers, who, by and large, still hope to put Edsel over. 


This week the first of nearly 1.5- 
million letters to owners of medium- 
priced automobiles cascaded through 
the Detroit Postoffice to start a hard- 
sell campaign by an auto maker who 
discovered that novelty appeal wears off 
quickly. 

Ihe letters are signed by Richard E. 
Krafve, a Ford Motor Co. vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of its Edsel 
Div., and they ask the readers please 
to stop by an Edsel dealership and 
test-drive the industry's newest car. 

Those who do, get a scale-model of 
the Edsel. The model, the letters, and 
promotional material for use directly 
by the dealers, all are paid for by the 
Edsel Div.—a departure from the auto 
industry's long-standing practice. 

In this way, the Edsel Div. is trying 
to meet a major complaint of its 
dealers—that sales promotion has been 
lacking and national advertising poor; 
showroom trafic in September was 
fabulous, but few people have come 
back actually to try the car; and in- 
terest in Ford's quarter-of-a-billion- 
dollar baby has waned. 
¢ Disappointing Sales—These com- 
plaints mask the real gripe: Sales have 
been greatly disappointing. Krafve ‘last 
week said sales are about where he ex- 
pected them to be, but not where he 
had hoped they would be. 

In September, the month the new 
car went on sale, 11,544 Edsels were 
delivered to dealers. ‘The October de- 
liveries backed down to 7,601. Novem- 
ber figures are expected to look only a 
little better than October. 

This has been a less-than-satisfactory 
performance to practically everyone, 
and particularly to a veteran—and vocal 

New York City dealer named Charles 
Kreisler. Last summer, in a blare of 
publicity, Kreisler threw in his Olds- 
mobile franchise and signed up for 
Edsel. Last week, Kreisler gave up his 
Edsel deal (having meanwhile signed 
on with American Motors). Ford Motor 
Co., Kreisler says succinctly, “laid an 
egg.” His opinion is widely shared. 
¢ “Here to Stay”—As an answer, Henry 
Ford, Il, in a closed-circuit TV meet- 
ing for all Edsel dealers, said: “The 
Edsel is here to stay.” He added that 
the company would give all the support 


necessary to the division and its dealers 
to put the Edsel over. 

No one believes it’s going to be easy. 
The Edsel encountered almost every 
imaginable problem connected with 
launching a new product. 


|. The Dealers’ Story 


l'alking to dealers this week, BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters had a rundown of the 
Edsel’s problems. 
¢ Design—In pondering what the 
Edsel people have been faced with in 
trying to break into the auto market, 
vou can start with the design. Says a 
St. Louis dealer: “The Edsel design 
shocks some people. It did me, too, 
but the design grows on you. I have 
found that once I get a man in the 
car I can sell him.” A dealer in Wash- 
ington mournfully hopes the design 
“will grow on people.” 

But, conversely, a Texas dealer says: 
“People are talking about the Edsel. 
They like its distinctive styling—a_re- 
strained, classic look without extremes.” 
In San Francisco, a dealer claims the 
design is his main sales pitch. 
¢ Dealer Setup—After designing a new 
car, you have to find people to sell it. 
Edsel Div. lined up nearly 1,100 dealers 
by introduction day (BW—Jun.22’57, 
p52). Since then, it has added 105 
dealers, and had lost 19 up to last week. 
Competitors say other dealers are quit- 
ting, but only a few Edsel dealers inter- 
viewed admitted any such thought. On 
the other hand, a number of dealers 
want to take on a second line of smaller, 
cheaper cars. Several dealers declared 
that Edsel should be dualed with Ford, 
which actually was discussed in the 
company at one stage of the Edsel 
planning. 

One dealer who did give up his fran- 
chise, Theodore C. Truden, Bristol, 
Conn., thinks stvling was an indirect 
cause of his slow sales. He feels the 
styling appeals to the younger set, but 
the price does not. The Edsel “will 
come along,” he says. “It’s not going 
to flop.” But he added that he just 
didn’t have the financial strength to 
take the long pull. 
¢ Too Little, Too Soon?—Once you get 
dealers for your car, you have to bring it 
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Now Sinclair keeps the jets flying 


Jet aircraft have put a new dimension in avia- 
tion — flying faster, higher and hotter. To the 
oil industry, they posed a challenge in lubri- 
cation. Their gas turbine engines deal out 
extreme temperature punishment as well as 
terrific power. Sinclair Refining Company, 
long experienced in aircraft lubrication and 
with a record as the principal supplier of lubri- 
cants to domestic airlines, accepted this chal- 
lenge. For jets, the answer w as found in 


synthetic lubricants, products which are non- 


petroleum derived. Now, as a leading supplier 
of jet lubricants for military planes as well as 
for aviation and related industries, Sinclair 
— through research and new manufacturing 
technique — is still keeping ‘em flying. 





SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 











600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





to market. On this score, BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters ran into a blizzard of 
complaints. The Edsel was introduced 
too early, the opinion runs, and the 
factory's follow-up was poor. 

In Columbus, a dealer complains: 
We've been selling against the clean- 
up of '57 models. We were too far 
ahead of the 1958 market. Our big 
job is to get our original lookers back 
into the showroom.” In Minneapolis, 
the complaint gets sharper: “Damn 
poor promotion, damn poor advertising 

some people didn’t even know it was 
a 58.” 
¢ Volatile Market—Next, in introduc- 
ing a car, you have to find your 
market. This is where Edsel has had 
its biggest problem. A competitive 
dealer in San Francisco sums up the 
situation quickly: ““The medium-priced 
market is extremely healthy in good 
times, but it is also the first market to 
be hurt when we tighten our belts dur- 
ing depression . . . When they dreamed 
up the Edsel, medium-priced cars were 
a big market, but by the time the baby 
was born that market had gone helter- 
skelter.” 

Despite this, dealers in widely scat- 
tered cities reported their sales were 
fair to good. No particular type of 
buyer has yet emerged, although dealers 
report many are middle-aged, middle- 
income and trade in a_ three-vear-old 
Mercury or General Motors car. 

There is widespread unhappiness 
among Edsel dealers—about the market, 
uot the car—but grim determination, 
too. A Portland (Ore.) dealer who 
switched from Dodge, sounds a com- 
mon “Edsel is tougher than we 
thought it would be. I think I'd have 
the same problems if I hadn’t changed 
to Edsel.” 


new 


note 


ll. The Division’s Story 


Edsel Div. people have a simple way 
to spotlight the whole problem of the 
car. There are 20,000-odd Edsels on 
the road, compared with more than 
56-million other cars. Say Edsel people, 
“We just lack visibility.” 
¢ Major Task—Gen. Mgr. Krafve di- 
vides his division’s initial task into three 
parts: First, “we had to get people to 
look at it.” Second, people have to 
recognize they can buy an Edsel at a 
price they can afford. Third job is to get 
people behind the wheel. 

Krafve thinks the first job was ac 
complished with the introduction on 
Sept. 4 
¢ The Strategy—Krafve doesn’t think 
the car was introduced too early. Right 
about now is when the Edsel Div. 
people have thought the industry-wide 
sales push would come, and they figured 
their new dealer body would need a 
long shakedown period. 

That also accounts for the lack of 
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promotion, and the institutional-type 
of advertising since September. While 
all the other new models were being 
introduced in October and November, 
Edsel people say, they saw little point 
in trying to steal attention normally 
centered on new models. 

Now, Edsel Div. has started simul- 
taneously on Krafve’s No. 2 and No. 3 
jobs. You can see now Edsel’s new ad- 
vertising theme: “The car that’s really 
new is the lowest-priced, too.” 
¢ Price—This should make dealers 
happy. There is widespread dealer 
opinion that the car is priced too high 

even though Edsel’s Ranger is the 
least expensive of what is generally 
called the “medium-priced field,” and 
the Pacer, Corsair, and Citation, in 
both price and features, are competi- 
tive across the board, as shown in Bust- 
NESS WEEK'S price chart (Nov.30'57, 
p30). (Automatic transmission is stand- 
ard on the Corsair and Citation, as it is 
on competitive cars, not optional.) 

The dealers’ views on price appar- 
ently are conditioned by three factors. 
One is the sluggishness of all medium- 
priced cars. A second factor is the still- 
green memory of selling against the 
severely discounted 1957 models dur- 
ing the clean-up period. Thirdly, most 
of the dealers, while complaining about 
sales, say Edsel profits are good. J. C. 
Doyle, Edsel sales manager, says 46% 
of his dealers made a profit in Septem- 
ber, even including their launching 
costs. 
¢ New Effort—The letters now being 
mailed to competitive owners are part 
of Krafve’s third job—getting people be- 
hind the wheel of an Edsel. Right now, 
Krafve—and a lot of the dealers, too— 





believes this is the best way to boost 
Edsel sales. 

The division also is striking at an- 
other source of dealer unhappiness: 
little service business. Ordinarily an 
automobile dealer counts on his service 
shop to meet 60% or more of his gross 
operating costs. Most Edsel dealers 
thought they would have no problem 
getting service business because they 
switched from another make of car, 
and so had a service list to build on. 

But many people apparently are tak- 
ing their service business to dealers han- 
dling their make of car. So the Edsel 
Div. has prepared sample letters for 
dealers. Addressed, for example, “Dear 
Mr. Buick Owner,” the letters point 
out: ““We have the same mechanics who 
have given you the service that has 
merited your confidence and who know 
your car so well.” And the letter ends 
with a suggestion to “try an Edsel.” 

With these direct mail campaigns, 
the new advertising, radio and TV spots 
and shows, the Edsel Div. is trving to 
stir up the interest the car had last 
September and then—from what dealers 
say—lost. Apparently by coincidence, 
Edsel Div. also has new directors of 
public relations and of sales promotion 
—one of the ex-directors left for another 
job and the other transferred within the 
company for reasons of health. 

Krafve is completely undismayed by 
Edsel’s sales record to date. He empha- 
sizes that everyone knew it would be a 
long, hard pull and every sale is “con- 
quest business,” taken from someone 


cise because Edsel has no “‘loval own- 
ers” to draw from. “We build cars by 
the thousands,” Krafve likes to say, 
“but they're sold one by one.” 





VTOL Plane That’s Always on the Level 


This unusual looking aircraft takes off 
and lands vertically without any round 
run. Unlike the “tail-sitter” type of 
VTOL aircraft, it does this without 
starting in vertical position with its nose 
up in the air. The Vertiplane, built 


by Ryan Aeronautical Co. for the Army 
under the technical direction of the 
Office of Naval Research, gets its lift 
from special wing flaps and operates in 
horizontal position in all phases of 


flight. 
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Recruiting Telephone Ideas for the Future 


What will the telephone of the future be like? Key members of CPPD discuss some possible models. 
Will they work? Are they marketable? Will they stand up? 





Bell System’s new Customer Products Planning Division 


has the fascinating job of generating, screening and testing 


new ideas for ever-better telephone equipment and service. 


Here in this quiet room is shaped 
an important part of the future of 
the telephone. 


For here are gathered together 
from many sources the hundreds 
of new engineering and styling ideas 

..even the “screwball notions” . . . 
from which the telephone of to- 
morrow will be developed. 


Which are good? Which are bad? 
It is the responsibility of the Cus- 


tomer Products Planning Division to 
find out. And to select for develop- 
ment and production those items 
that people really want. 


No idea seems too farfetched for 
careful consideration by this hard- 
headed but hopeful group. 


They go on the premise that even 
a poor idea may spark a good one, 
and that you never know how good 
an idea is until you try it. 


So, when an idea looks promising, 
working models are developed and 
designed by the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, built by Western Electric 
Company, and tried out in homes or 
ofhices. ‘Thus no bets are missed, and 
no costly mistakes are made. 


This is just one reason for the suc- 
cess of Bell System's continuing pro- 
gram of research for ever-better 
telephone service. 


a 4 % 
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Working together to bring people together 


Bell Telephone System 














In Business 


Banks Find Installment Credit 
Gets Tougher to Collect 


Installment credit operations of banks are running into 
snags all over the U.S. The installment credit commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Assn. reported this week 
that more than 40% of the lenders covered in a national 
survey were finding auto delinquencies on the rise: 

Repossessions were up in more than 30°, of the areas 
covered, 

Bankers were also worried by a noticeable increase 
“in fraudulent activities on both retail and wholesale 
dealer credits,” and by the general rise in credit losses. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve Board reported that 
consumer credit rose by another $85-million in October; 
seasonally adjusted, this meant a rate of increase roughly 
the same as in the first three quarters. Loans just for 
autos rose a bit in October, compared with modest 
drops in both October and November a year ago. 


Big Three Auto Makers All Cut 


Production in Canada; Sales Lagging 


With auto dealers in the U.S. already crying havoc, 
the industry in Canada last week showed definite signs 
of malaise 

General Motors and Chrysler both announced tem- 
porary production shutdowns affecting some 13,500 
men, in the wake of an earlier Ford layoff of 2,400. 

Ford of Canada admitted its layoff was due to the 
“continuing shrinkage of the market.” But GM and 
Chrysler found a less gloomy out, ascribing their moves 
to a sudden drop in sales that followed a newspaper 
report that Ottawa was going to reduce the excise tax 
on cars to 5% from 10%. 

\ctually, sales of autos in Canada for the first nine 
months this year were down 5% from the 1956 period, 
while October registrations were unofficially said to be 
down a fat 27% from the year-before month. Industry 
circles report that the 1958 models are doing very badly, 
with the blame spread among price boosts, unemploy- 
ment, and worry over the whole economy. , 


Liberal Foreign Trade Policy 
Called Essential for U.S. 


Long-term extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
preferably for 11 more years, was urged this week by 
William L. Batt, director and secretary of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy. 

In his testimony before the House Ways & Means 
Subcommittee on Foreign Trade Policy, he said the act 
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should not be weakened by amendments. He also called 
for U.S. participation in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation—the proposed operating mechanism for 
GATT. Batt declared that the U.S. is becoming “first 
among equal” nations of the world, and will no longer 
be “first without peers.” Free trade will help the U.S. 
to hold strong allies, he argued, while the Soviet Union’s 
scientific advances will make a trade policy of isolation 
impractical. The House group held hearings Dec. 2 
and 3 on U.S. foreign policy in relation to general 
foreign economic policy and domestic economy, and an 
evaluation of the GATT program. 


Switches Among Corporations 


Corporate shifts: National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp. plans to become sole owner of National Petro- 
Chemicals Corp., by adding the 40% interest now held 
by Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. to its own 60%. ... 
Stockholders of both companies have O.K.'d the merger 
of American Can Co. and Marathon Corp. Canco will 
increase its board to 20 from 15, with four of the new 
seats going to Marathon people. . . . Federal Pacific 
Electric Co. has arranged to acquire Roller-Smith Corp., 
of Bethlehem, Pa. . . . Signal Oil & Gas Co. has bought 
two Los Angeles food ‘companies—Scudder Food Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and Blue Bird Potato Chip, Inc. . . . The 
California supermarket chain of Panorama Market Co. 
has been bought by Magic Chef-Food Giant Markets, 
Inc. 

o- 8 4 


Business Briefs 


A group of Venezuelan financiers is buying control 
of Colonial Trust Co., a small Manhattan bank (de- 
posits: $7l-million) with extensive foreign activities, 
especially in Latin America. Chesapeake Industries, 
Inc., has agreed to sell its 94% interest in the bank, 
and the deal will probably be closed next month. 


Russia’s Marshal Pavel Zhigaryev, head of the Aero- 
flot airline (BW —Sep.14'57,p94), is due in London to 
discuss a direct Moscow-London air service. The Rus- 
sians are opening a scheduled service to Copenhagen, 
first link to the west for their TU-104 jet airliner. 


Economic indicators: F. W. Dodge Corp. reports that 
construction contract awards in October topped the 
1956 month by 7%. Housing gave the big boost, up 
11% to approach $1.2-billion. . . . K. S. Keyes, president 
of the National Assn. of Real Estate Boards, says home 
financing will be easier next year. . . . The Census 
Bureau says sales by wholesalers in October were $10.7- 
billion, 9% above September but 4% below October, 
1956. 


The New York Central RR has asked the New York 
Supreme Court to help it win a much higher rise in 
Westchester commuter fares than the 15% granted by 
the Public Service Commission in May. . . . The Cen- 
tral, and its would-be fiancee, the Pennsylvania RR 
(BW—Nov.9’57,p31), have agreed to honor the return 
halves of each other’s round-trip tickets starting Jan. 1, 
if ICC approves. 
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The “facts of life” about machine tool replacement 


They’re simple enough, but not understood enough. 


The only reason for replacement of capital equipment is 
to enable you to operate more profitably. 


Since, in most cases, you can compute exactly the differences in 
production capacity and efficiency between your existing 
equipment and new equipment, there’s no guesswork whatever. 
Either replacement is good business . . . or it’s not! 


It’s natural enough to resist the idea of replacing machines that 
obviously are still ‘useful’. But it is extremely important to 
know the significant difference between “useful” and 
““profitable”’ equipment. 


Remember, when planning your replacement needs: 

No other machine tool builder in the world can equal Jones & 
Lamson’s industry-wide experience in increasing efficiency and 
lowering costs with high velocity metal turning and 

grinding equipment. 


We offer a variety of liberal financing plans. 


the man who needs 
a new machine tool 
is already paying for it 


) 
is) JONES & LAMSON machine company - SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Precision Boring Machines - Thread & Form Grinders . Optical Comparators - Threading Dies, Taps & Chasers 
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from 
paper mills... 


to 
cotton pickers 





Torrington makes the right anti-friction bearing 
for every basic need! 


It may be self-aligning Spherical Roller Bearings in a paper machine producing record tonnages. Or compact, 
high-capacity Cam Follower Needle Bearings activating the intricate mechanical fingers that take the back- 
breaking work out of cotton picking. 

Between these two examples lie all kinds of requirements. To meet the broad range of needs, Torrington 
makes every basic type of anti-friction bearings. 

This wide range of experience enables you to rely on Torrington for engineering recommendations 
based on your specific application requirements. Your Torrington representative has valuable experience— 
rely on him for assistance. The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn.—and South Bend 21, Ind. 
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The coming session of Congress will be politically rough. 


Any doubts on this melted after Pres. Eisenhower brought in the 
legislative leaders of both parties to hear his plans for a bigger defense 
and foreign aid budget. You may see a little display of bipartisanship 
at the start, when the House and Senate reconvene Jan. 7—just a month 
off. But it won’t last long. Developments this week made that clear. 


Democrats figure they will have an advantage, as the 1958 Congres- 
sional election year develops. Here is what they count on: 


Business is softening here at home. Democrats, looking ahead to the 
1958 statistics, figure they can blame any slack in industrial production 
and any rise in unemployment on the so-called hard money policy that the 
Federal Reserve has been following with Administration approval. 


Then, things are rougher abroad. Russia’s scientific gains have made 
U.S. allies question U.S. leadership. You will see this more and more 
in the news on NATO negotiations and the big chief-of-state talks later 
in the month. A sharp spending rise is in the making. It will show in 
research and development of new weapons and in foreign aid. 


As you look ahead, consider the two issues as one. In the cold war 
with Russia, the U.S. cannot afford any bad economic upset. The Reds 
claim that private enterprise will fail and thus make Communism more 
attractive to other nations. So, you can expect the Administration to do 
all it can to keep the current recession both shallow and short. And 
foreign policy will be tied in closely with any trend that emerges in domestic 
business. 


There will be no political armistice here at home. House Speaker Ray- 
burn has made that clear. Note his comment this week on extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act. To the Administration hope of a five-year 
extension, he says it will be lucky to get any extension. Democratic Party 
leader Adlai Stevenson, after talking with Rayburn, withdrew from the 
“summit” talks. He declined Eisenhower’s invitation to go to the NATO 
meeting in Paris on the grounds that it would tie his hands if he wanted to 
oppose any decisions that came out of the Paris talks. 


You will see an all-out Democratic attack on Vice-Pres. Nixen. Politi- 
cally, Nixon is the big worry for the Democrats in 1960. They speculate 
that he might be President by that time. They feel more certain that he 
will head the GOP ticket in 1960 when the next White House race rolls 
around. 


So keep a close eye on Nixon. He moved farther into the inner circles 
of government last week when Eisenhower had a mild stroke (page 26). 
His position now is different from that of two years ago, when Eisenhower 
was recovering from his heart attack. Then, the White House staff was 
keeping Nixon at arms length. Today, he is being brought in to help 
shape policy. 


How Nixon will stand on major legislative proposals can be anticipated. 
The White House will look to the Vice-President more and more to carry 
the ball in Congress. 
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Here’s how the Vice-President looks at Russia: To Nixon, the danger 
is very real that Russia will get far enough ahead in science to scare our 
allies away from us and into Russia’s scope. Nixon will go to just about 
any length to avoid any such developments. He will back a defense 
spending rise and more aid money. To Nixon, the race for control of 
space and rocket superiority justifies any expenditure. 


He won’t be too concerned about a deficit. Heretofore, Nixon has 
been in full accord with Eisenhower views that a balanced budget is 
essential to stabilize the dollar—to hold inflation to a minimum. 


Nixon will go all-out for lower tariffs, via an extension of the reciprocal 
trade law for five years. He has been hammering the importance of 
reciprocal trading in most of his major talks. Nixon knows that Congres- 
sional sentiment is building up against tariff cutting. What bothers him 
is the trend in the South, the traditional “free trade” area. 


He will push the GOP campaign for Negro votes. 


He figures he won’t lose anything in the South. The reasoning on this 
is simple: Nixon never had any support there. The big Southern vote 
for Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956 was for a man much more than for a 
party. The bayonet incident in Little Rock cost Eisenhower the support 
he had, and there’s no way that Nixon can regain it. You will see him 
make an even bigger bid for the Negro vote in the Northern and border 
states. 


On federal aid to education, Nixon is a plugger. 


Aid to scientific training will be the new angle. Eisenhower plans to 
ask federal funds for a scholarship program, and Nixon will back this 
hard. But federal aid for school construction won’t be pushed hard— 
it will probably be a victim of a civilian spending cutback campaign to 
offset increased military spending. 


Most backers call Nixon a conservative Republican. That is incorrect. 
After all, California has seldom pushed up a conservative, in the Eastern 
sense. Nixon, like Eisenhower, is fairly conservative, especially on such 
domestic issues as government in business. But in the field of interna- 
tional relations, he’s a liberal. By that, he means that the U.S. is the 
leader in the fight between the East and the West, and that we must do 
whatever is necessary to maintain this position. 


Concern about Eisenhower continues. The President’s routine today 
is a sharp contrast to what had been envisioned only a week ago, following 
the slight stroke. He has bounced back faster than anyone expected. But 
Eisenhower remains under close medical watch. 


One associate puts it this way: “The recovery has been extremely 
fast. But we have faced another demonstration of what an Eisenhower 
illness means both at home and abroad. He [the President] can be fine 
today. But what worries all of us is how he will feel tomorrow and the 


” 
next day. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 7, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Nylon carpeting ...so easy to keep spotless 


Spills and spots wipe right off this luxurious, long-wearing nylon carpeting 
that stays resilient and new-looking through the years. Enjay supplies 
an essential ingredient that goes into the nylon fibers. In textiles, as in other 
fields, Enjay petrochemicals help make possible tomorrow's products—today! 


Eight conveniently located offices stand ready to serve you. 


Pioneer in 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 51st St., New York 19, N.Y. Petrochemicals 


Other Offices: Akron - Boston - Chicago « Detroit - Los Angeles - New Orleans - Tulsa 














Using conventional drafting tables — some placed as little 
as 18 inches apart — PG&E was still unable to 
accommodate sufficient design-drafting personnel to 
handle its work load in the space available. 


In the design-drafting room GF Draft-a-Matics, providing a complete work 


and reference station in an area of onlv 32 square feet, 
rr Fan » 4 hie . enabled PG&E to put 12% more personnel in their 
oj I ac ific Gas & Electric Company design-drafting room while substantially increasing 
the space between desks. 


Bringing the drawing to the man, GF Draft-a-Matic 
enables designers and draftsmen to work while comfortably 
seated in a fully adjustable office chair. This eliminates 
. backbreaking stoops and stretches, loss of board time 
G e ra T-a- aries due to fatigue. Cases on file show that such seated 
operation increases drafting room efficiency by as mucl 
as 15%, ... sufficient to pay for a Draft-a-Matic desk 
in less than one year. 
solve Wo rk-space To learn how Draft-a-Matic can help you save valuable 
floor space and cut engineering costs, call your local GF 
dealer or branch, or write The General Fireproofing 
Company, Department B-95, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


problem 







Drawing is affixed to endless vinyl Drajtsman is surrounded by storage 
belt. Merely turning the Roto- space so arranged as to best serve 
Positioner wheel moves drawing his individual requirements. This 
into working range while drafts- generally eliminates need for addi- 
nan remains comfortably seated tional files and book shelves. 
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Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS ¢ SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED 


FILING EQUIPMENT ® STEEL SHELVING ® PARTITIONS 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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1955 1956 1957 
est. 


",..to pattern to the new budget, 
more expensive media..." 


"We don't intend to make any advertising budget cuts, regardless 
of what the rest of the industry does..." 


"If business did drop that is when you would see a big rush and 
increase in advertising..." 


"Many of our clients gear their budget to the sales forecast--if 
Sales are down 10%, they'll cut their ad budget 10%..." 


"If there is a drop, we will have to take another look at what 
TV is costing us..." 


"Most of our clients want to do as much as they did this year... 
I think it is significant they didn't even consider doing 


"It's going to take a good idea to get any money out of anybody 


Since 1950, advertising budgets 
have marched steadily upward. 
With the business outlook for 1958 
uncertain, advertisers now face 
some crucial decisions — with mix- 
ed reactions... 


we had to give up some of the 












Toughest Test for Admen 


Even though 1958 could set another record for total spending 
on advertising, everyone is getting more dollar-conscious. There 
will be shifts in strategy. And agencies will have to work hard. 


You have to go back 15 years to find 
a time when U.S. industry found it 
expedient to cut the total number of 
dollars spent for advertising. Each year 
since then has seen a new record set, 
even through the business declines of 
1949 and 1953. In 1957, preliminary 
estimates by Printers’ Ink put the figure 
at an all-time high of $10.4-billion 
(chart)—the first year to surpass the 


$10-billion mark. 

What about 1958? 

That’s the question BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters around the country put to 
agency people, company ad managers, 
and media this week—and the answers 
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seem to add up to at least a good 
chance for another record. This is 
despite (1) an obvious softening in 
business generally; (2) a marked cut- 
back by some advertisers in the last 
couple of months or so; and (3) the 
prospects of a continuing business de- 
cline at least through early 1958. 

But, as the quotations above indicate, 
the cloudy business picture has created 
enough of an uncertainty to make 1958 
an advertising year that will put the 
best selling efforts of both media and 
agencies to their stiffest postwar test. 
e Dollar Conscious—A Milwaukee 
agency executive sums it up: 





dollar 


“Clients are very conscious 
and trying to protect their bucks. 
They're still relying on our judgments, 
but this year they're tightening their 
belts in anticipation of a general dip.” 

This hesitancy on the part of adver- 
tisers shows up in reports from all parts 
of the country—advertising budgets 
that by now ordinarily have won ap- 
proval are still in the works. 

In Chicago, onrilly about half the ad 
managers reporters talked to have made 
up or have had their 1958 budgets ap- 
proved. The rest are purposely late— 
either the ad manager is sitting on his 
budget because he was told to wait for 
the latest possible projected sales esti- 
mate, or the board is delaying approval 
to see which way the wind blows. 

A New York agency head, hopefully 


predicting an increase in his clients’ 
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ready... 


with clockwork dependability 





Safe, on-time deliveries assured... 
with utmost economy 


Everything it takes to move your product swiftly 
to its destination at lowest cost is pre-charted — 
every in-terminal and over-the-road facility read- 
ied—all responsible personnel alerted. 

Cost reductions are made possible by Eastern 
Express, Inc. through intensive driver-training and 
award-winning claim prevention programs; they 
mean lower risks to both goods and equipment. 
Latest design diesel power, radio dispatching and 
between-terminal teletype service guard your prod- 
ucts en route. 

Extra-efficient coordination of traffic and oper- 
ations all the way down the line does make a differ- 
ence in cutting customer costs. To get safer, more 
dependable service between the Midwest and East- 
ern Seaboard . . . rely on Eastern Express, Inc. 














lax nw = ” ad 


Connecting the Midwest with the Eastern Seaboard : 
Baltimore + Bedford » Bethlehem + Chicago « Cincinnati 
Cleveland + Columbus + Dayton + Evansville « Fort Wayne 
Harrisburg « Indianapolis + Jersey City » Mansfield » Metuchen 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Trenton + Zanesville 


EXPRESS, INC. 


General Offices: ; 
128 Cherry Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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spending, nevertheless admits that 
many budgets are late—“‘and that’s not 
a good sign.” 

In Boston, the word is pretty much: 
“We'll wait just a little longer to see 
which way business is going before 
committing ourselves.” 


1. Big Question 


Such expressions of uncertainty pose 
a big question to which advertising 
professionals have long sought an an- 
swer: Are advertisers now willing to 
increase their outlays in the face of a 
business dip—or will they follow what 
used to be standard practice and re- 
duce their budgets in line with a sales 
decline? Next year may provide the 
first real test. Effects of the earlier 
postwar dips were masked by rapid 
growth of television. 
¢ Two Schools—There’s not much 
doubt that any major recession would 
find advertisers slashing their ad dol- 
lars. Right now, defense industries are 
doing just that. A St. Louis agency ex- 
ecutive, made skeptical apparently fror 
40 years in the trade, comments: The 
average businessman still says: ‘I'd 
rather save my advertising ammunition 
and shoot when ducks are flying 
again.’ ”” 

On the other hand, a Philadelphia 
agency thinks that 1958—if there is a 
prolonged breathing spell—will point 
up a “resurgence” in advertising over 
the past five years. He adds: “A 
most significant part of this has been 
the change of heart about industrial 
advertising. Many companies used to 
consider it a necessary evil. Now these 
same companies have a real apprecia- 
tion of advertising ‘ndustrial products 
and use it as a saics tool. If business 
tapers off, they are now more likely to 
expand their advertising than cut it.” 
¢ Uncertainty—But even he agrees that 
a sustained business decline would make 
his clients jumpy enough to take an- t 
other look at their ad budgets. | 

In fact, if you characterize the con- 
sensus turned up by BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters as companies move into an 
uncertain 1958, two things stand out: 

¢ Right now, companies—and 
their agencies—think budgets will be 
up perhaps as much as 10%, much 
more in some cases, much less in 
others. ‘The increases should more than 
offset the cutbacks. 
¢ But these budgets are going to 

be under constant scrutiny with many 
companies demanding quarterly re- 
views—maybe oftener—during 1958. 


ll. Cost Squeeze 


However the year turns out, one 
thing is certain right now: Companies 
are more cost conscious than they have 
ever been before. That's partly be- 
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from horsepower controlled by man to 


ROCKET POWER CONTROLLED BY TRANSISTORS! 


“Power STEERING” devices 
for today’s thundering mis- 
siles require tiny silicon 
transistors, Texas Instru- 
ments produces over 90% of 
commercial output of these 
vital components. Only sili- 
con transistors can survive 
missile flight conditions: 
heat up to nearly twice that of boiling water... 
severe shock and vibration . . . extreme restrictions 
on size, weight, and power-drain to assure max- 
imum payload and distance. 


TI also is improving missile technology with 
weight-slashing subminiature electronic systems 
that increase range, speed and reliability. TI sup- 
plies radio, radar, infrared, and other systems for 
communications, detection and guidance in 
America’s leading missiles. 

Texas INSTRUMENTS, first and largest manufac- 
turer of silicon high temperature and germanium 
radio transistors, makes the industry's widest line 
of transistors, diodes and rectifiers — tiny building 
blocks of the electronic age that have opened 
new vistas for TI’s electronics, optics, instrumen- 
tation, and geophysics. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


6000 LEMMON AVENUE 
keep an eye on T/A DALLAS 9, 
TEXAS 








WHAT’S IN HIS SKIS 
THAT MAKES YOUR 
LETTERS JUMP? 


With hardwood skis, he knows he can 
take the jumps and turns. With hard- 
wood in your letterhead, you know 
youll put your best foot forward. 
And Hammermill has unlocked the 
secret of using hardwood to make fine 
paper even finer than was possible 
with softwood alone. 

Neutracel®, Hammermill’s exclusive 
hardwood pulp, blends with other pulps 
to give your letters greater bulk for a 
more important snap and feel. Neutracel 
knits all the fibers together more closely, 
smooths out the tiny “hills and valleys” 
that you find on the surface of most 
papers. And Neutracel’s hardwood 
fibers reduce annoying “show-through” 
that makes letters hard to read... 
helps your letters fold more neatly... 
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heightens typing and printing contrast. 
There's better erasability, too, to make 
your secretary happy. It’s the best 
Hammermill Bond ever. 

Make sure you get all these qualities 
in your letterheads. Specify Hammermill 
Bond. Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Printers everywhere use Hammermill tansy 
papers. Many display this shield. iS 


MMERAg, 
wP"sonn 


with Neutracel’s finer fibers 





cause management is seeking ways to 
reduce expenses. Probably more im- 
portant is the realization that it is cost- 
ing steadily more each year just to ob- 
tain the same amount of advertising 
space or time. Media costs and prices 
are going up 7%-10%—and advertisers 
are well aware of it, in view of the need 
of maintaining strong budget control 
over-all. 

A Chicago company, for instance, 
complains that it is spending the same 
$2.5-million a year it spent five years 
ago—but is getting much less coverage. 
Another says it has boosted its budget 
25%, but comes out with the same 
amount of space. 
¢ Budget Whittling—The higher cost 
of advertising finds many companies 
searching for ways to economize. 
They're trving to trim budgets vet 
maintain present levels of advertising 
or increase them slightly in 1958. For 
many companies, any increases will 
simply reflect the boost in costs. 

A Pittsburgh company says it would 
like to do the same job in 1958 as it 
did in 1957, but can’t: ““To do that, our 
budget would be up $128,000 to keep 
pace with inflation. Somehow, we'll 
have to chip off that sum.” 


lll. Changes Due 


This concern over costs, added to the 
general outlook for a hotly competitive 
vear in both consumer and capital 
goods, apparently is having an important 
effect in two or three areas outside the 
amount of money companies are allocat- 
ing for advertising: 

e A change in advertising strategy 
for a lot of companies that see 1958 
as a vear when they can least afford to 
waste their dollars. 

e A reevaluation of the media used, 
to be certain that what is spent is 
buying the best value possible. 

e A demand for more and more 
marketing services from agencies, partly 
because companies think they'll need 
it and partly because they want more for 
their money. 
¢ Jacking Up the Message—From al- 
most every section of the country comes 
word of companies that are highly con- 
scious of the need for some changes in 
their advertising message. 

In Chicago, a furniture manufacturer 
says it is changing its pitch from the 
“mild sell to impact advertising’— 
offering price and value on_ special 
groups of furniture. 

Appliance manufacturers, _particu- 
larly, are conscious of the need for bet- 
ter strategy. Says one: “We're coming 
to the conclusion that the only thing 
that sells a customer now is a new prod- 
uct or hard work and a good price on 
the part of the retailer. The rest of your 
advertising is just to show the public 
you're still alive.”” Another says: “We're 
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oo valuable. ee 
walked away 


But it doesn't happen -very often any 
more .. . for a very good reason. 
“Today, on a multi-million dollar air- 
, practically all the electrical and 
ronic. control systems are designed 
ular or “‘black-box"’ basis. Using 
Canon Connectors for quick plug-in and 
ack disconnect, defective contro! ele- 
ments may be replaced it: seconds... and 
the aircraft usually returns to flight 
before the defective units get to the shop. 
Are the controls in your electrical or 
electronic product designed on the mod 
ular basis? How about your production 
line? Will a minor failure cause breakdown 
of the entire automated system that takes 
hours of dowh time to repair? Or are the 
controls of your product... and*those in 
your plarit...designed so that'defective 


units anywhere may be disconnected and 
instantly replaced? 

Cannon makes over 27,000 different 
electrical connectors. If one of these does 
not meet your requirements, we'll design 
and make the connector you need. Write 
today! Cannon Electric Co., 3208 Hum- 
boldt St., Los Angeles 31, Calif. Please 
refer to Dept. 333. 


= 


material on how 
1 designs can save dollars. 


Where Reliability for Your Product 
ts Qur spy = 


ARNON ELECTRIC CO 














less... 
it ee 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Literature on request 
CONVEYORS...LOADERS...DITCHERS...ASPHALT PAVING EQUIPMENT 
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selling the dealer now rather than the 
product. He sells this.” 

A Portland manufacturer probably 
does the best job of summing up the 
attitude of a lot of companies for the 
coming year: “We want more shirt- 
sleeve advertising that will get business 
today, not long-range name building.” 
¢ Double Approach—Actually, what 
seems to be happening is a double-bar- 
relled trend: The use of national adver- 
tising to build a company’s prestige 
and reputation and, on the local level, 
hard-sell campaigns to pinpoint mar- 
kets, with emphasis on price and value. 

An old agency pro from Chicago 
thinks the reason for this double ap- 
proach can be traced to one fact: 
“There's no product distinction any- 
more.” The ad manager of a Boston 
electronics firm agrees: “Between us 
gitls, one tube or another, they're all 
the same. We've got to build a good 
company name to sell the tube.” 

In Houston, a retailer explains he 
would certainly like to advertise appli- 
ance features rather than prices—“‘if and 
when the manufacturers come up with 
some features to advertise.” 
¢ Feeling the Way—It isn’t at all clear 
to some companies just where the new 
year will take them when it comes to 
advertising tactics. An Atlanta agency 
thinks it will take harder selling to 
overcome price resistance as 1958 wears 
on, but he added: “In some cases we are 
preparing dual programs and feeling our 
way along” 

There is plenty of evidence, though, 
that local or specific markets—as distin- 
guished from the broad mass of U.S. 
consumers—are grabbing more and more 
attention of advertisers. For national 
television and the high-cost mass week- 
lies and monthlies this could spell an 
even tougher vear. 

e Static—From Philadelphia to Hous- 
ton, Atlanta to Los Angeles, advertisers 
indicated a disillusionment with the 
high cost of television advertising. The 
biggest bleat: “We just can’t afford it.” 
A West Coast advertiser explained: 
“When we spend a lot of money we 
want to be sure we get our money 
out. With TV, we lack the certainty.” 

The biggest beneficiary of this atti- 
tude by all odds is spot radio. A large 
San Francisco food manufacturer says 
it is increasing its emphasis on radio 
as part of its market-by-market intro- 
duction of new products Almost 
everywhere you turn, the use of radio— 
where you “get a great deal for your 
money’ —is the one major shift that 
pops up in media planning for 1958. 

A Boston consumer ad manager had 
one explanation: “Nowadays TV _ has 
become so very expensive radio spots 
are a good buy. Not so long ago we 
considered radio pretty dead but now 
we've taken another look—and it’s pretty 
healthy after all.” eno 
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| link—N.Y. to Chicago nonstop! 


Aerial view of Northern Indiana Toll Road, showing dual service 
areas near Elkhart, Indiana. Service areas— Architects and Consulting 
Engineers: Chas. W. Cole & Son; General Consultants: J. E. Greiner 
Co.; Mechanical Contractor: Petroleum Piping Contractors, Inc.; 
General Contractor: Sollitt Construction Co. 


New Indiana Toll Road completes 830-mile 
chain of turnpikes. Here’s how service 
areas offer every convenience — including 
comfort-conditioning by American Blower! 


Only a dream a few short years ago, virtual nonstop 
service from Chicago to New York is now a reality 
with the completion of the new 156-mile Indiana 


Toll Road. 

Double service areas, 30 miles apart, offer the 
latest in comfort and conveniences. They include 
restaurants, gift shops, rest rooms, filling stations. 
All are comfortably heated or cooled, depending on 
the season; provide fresh, clean air at all times. 
efficient, 


Round-the-clock operation called for 


dependable equipment. American Blower air-con- 
ditioning and air-handling equipment was selected 
for the job, and has delivered day-in-day-out 
trouble-free performance. 
small installations, 


For large or depend on 


American Blower. Contact our nearest branch 
office, today, for product information and friendly 
American Blower Division of American- 
Detroit 32, 


Canadian Sirocco products, Windsor, Ontario. 


assistance. 


Standard, Michigan. In Canada: 


Reviewing plans of Toll Road service areas, from 
left: Medford McCullough of Petroleum Piping 
Contractors; J. Wedeking of Indiana Toll Road 
Commission; Don Trimmer of American Blower; 
Benjamin LeSueur of J. E. Greiner Co.; and Charles 
W. Cole, Sr., of Chas. W. Cole & Son. 


AMERICAN BLOWER | 


” Bivision of American-Standard 


QUALITY PROTECTS YOUR INVESTMENT — Ammnican- Standard QUALITY IS AVAILABLE AT NO EXTRA COST 
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Urban Renewal Is Tackled 
By Waco, Tex., and Flint, Mich. 


['wo more cities are taking a crack at the problem of 
“urban renewal” (BW —Nov.23’57,p71). 

* Waco, Tex., last week gave its citizens a preview 
of how a downtown mall would work. 

* Flint, Mich., has moved to solve the problems 
of fast growth. Its Flint Area Study Group has approved 
1 proposal to set up a metropolitan Flint with a single 
government that would include a population nearly 
double its 1950 population of 163,000, and would greatly 

icrease the geographic boundaries of the city. 

(he Waco test was a three-day trial. The sponsoring 
group, Downtown Waco Unlimited, closed off three 
blocks of a main business street, put on an automobile 
show for pedestrians. The sponsors conceded that a 
permanent mall wouldn’t develop overnight, but that 
it was “inevitable” in the long run. A primary goal 
» to offset surburban and shopping center competition. 

Ihe Flint proposal follows a three-year study by 
Flint College of the University of Michigan. The 
study was sparked by “service deficiencies of monu- 
mental proportions” that cropped up with population 
growth in the outlying areas. 


Four-year Study on Family Spending 
Planned by University Group 


Industry can look forward to more information on 
the all-important question: What does a family do 
with its money? 

Last week, the Inter-University Committee for Re- 
search on Consumer Behavior announced a program 
of a four-year study covering consumer assets, savings, 
debts, and spending through the period 1957-1961. 
\ $295,000 grant from the Ford Foundation makes 
the study possible. 

Robert Ferber of the University of 
direct the project. New York University will admin- 
ister the grant. Representatives of Harvard, Yale, and 
the University of Michigan, and of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research will also take part. 

Ihe committee hopes to set up a technique for 
providing consumer spending patterns over a period 
of years on a regular basis. The study will use about 
500 families—the same ones each time—from all over 
the nation. It aims to establish a family’s complete 
balance sheet of assets and debts. It will keep tab 
on family spending habits, and round out the study 
with “socio-economic” characteristics of the family. 
But its prime emphasis will be on savings—and a way 
to keep track of them. 

The announcement follows hard on the study of 
family spending by Life magazine, results of which are 


Illinois will 
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still being processed (BW —Sep.28’57,p73). Life’s study 
concentrated on spending habits, did not dig at all 
into savings. But interest in Life’s study indicates the 
need for more data in the general field of consumer 
finances. The magazine reports a “terrific” response 
in queries for further tabulations. 


St. Louis Alderman Takes a Cue 


From Baltimore, Proposes Ad Tax 


Fears of the advertising industry that taxes on adver- 
tising might spread are being borne out. A St. Louis 
(Mo.) city alderman has announced that he plans 
to introduce an advertising tax measure similar to the 
one Baltimore passed two weeks ago (BW—Nov.23'57, 
p77). Advertising groups in St. Louis, such as the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis, are organizing opposi- 
tion to the proposed bill. 

Alderman Alfred I. Harris suggests placing a 6% 
tax on advertising expenditures and revenues in St. 
Louis as an answer to the city’s budgetary difficulties 
(page 169). It is estimated that St. Louis’ 1958-59 
budget will be at least $4-million out of balance. Harris 
also wants to increase taxes on utility receipts, and 
to raise water rates. He says he got the advertising tax 
notion from reading about the Baltimore tax. As in 
Baltimore, his measure would include newspapers, maga- 
zines, programs, billboards, directories, and interstate 
TV and radio broadcasts. 

In addition to St. Louis groups, the Bureau of Adver 
tising of the American Newspaper Publishers Assn. and 
the Advertising Federation of America have joined the 
fight against the proposed Harris bill. 

In Baltimore, four suits entered by various news- 
papers, and TV and radio stations, seck to test the 
constitutionality of the advertising tax and to prevent 
the city from levying it. 


Invisible Ads Get Tryout 
On Maine TV Station 


The advertising industry’s latest hole-card, subliminal 
advertising, has been tried out over station W-T'WO 
(TV) in Bangor, Me. Subliminal ads are invisible 
on TV screens, but presumably they influence the 
viewer without his being aware of the fact. 

Subliminal ads have drawn fire from Congress, and 
the Federal Communications Commission is currently 
deciding whether or not to ban them from the air 
(BW—Nov.16'57,p125). The National Assn. of Radio- 
TV Broadcasters has advised stations not to use them. 

It developed last week that W-T'WO has been carry- 
ing out this experiment: The station beams a visible 
message asking viewers to write in comments on certain 
programs. With some messages, the station also 
flashes invisible appeals, reading “Write W-TWO.” The 
object is to see if the requests reinforced with hidden 
messages produce greater volume of mail. Results so 
far: none. 
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This housewife is wrapping meat for her freezer 
with paper that’s been coated with Tenite Poly- 
ethylene plastic. 

The polyethylene coating makes this an ideal 
“freezer wrap.” It's a tough wrap that doesn’t crack 
even when sharply creased or folded. Low tem- 
peratures that would embrittle paper alone, have 
no effect on the polyethylene coating, for this plas- 
tic retains its flexibility many degrees below zero. 
Sharp bones. that would readily puncture paper, 
find ita much tougher job to pierce paper reinforced 
with a coating of polyethylene. And being resistant 
to the transmission of water vapor, the plastic coat- 
ing prevents loss or gain of moisture, protecting the 
quality of the contents. Finally, the polyethylene 


Fresh approach to packaging 


coating means a wrapping paper that can be heat- 
sealed for quick and easy closing of the package. 

Tenite Polyethylene has helped improve prod- 
ucts in many different fields. The same plastic that 
protects the food you eat, also is used to make pipe, 
squeeze bottles and safe, resilient toys...clear or 
colored film for packaging and home building... 
electrical insulation and numerous molded prod- 
ucts for industry. 

Perhaps you have a product that could be given 
new sales features, longer life or improved 
performance if made of Tenite Polyethylene. For 
more information on this versatile plastic, write 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENN. 


TENITE 


POLYETHYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 


1932—EASTMAN’S 25TH YEAR IN PLASTICS—1957 


“White Bear” freezer paper, 
coated with Tenite Polyethylene, 
is a product of Ludlow Papers Inc., Homer, Louisiana, 
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High Seas Were Never Like This 


Navigating Great Lakes locks 
and rivers is tricky even for a 
trained captain—and big for- 
eign ships are coming soon. 


CLOSE QUARTERS: From the bridge of Republic Steel’s ore ship Charles M. White, 
Capt. John Tonge worries his command through the Soo Locks with 8 ft. to spare. 


DOWN THE HATCH: Continuous stream of taconite flows from conveyor 
into Charles M. White's hold at Silver Bay, Minn., for voyage to Chicago mills. 


SHIP AHOY: Via ship-to-shore telephone, the captain can hail a 
passing vessel, Coast Guard, fleet headquarters, or the next port. 
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A Great Lakes captain such as John 
Tonge (pictures) is a special breed. He 
spends a lifetime learning to navigate 
the treacherous waters between Buffalo 
and Duluth. Tonge’s first taste of lake 
spray was in 1911; he has been master 
of a ship since 1947. This has schooled 
him well in the intricacies of lake sail- 
ing—in many ways, more complicated 
than a transatlantic crossing. 

Tonge’s ship, the Charles M. White 
of the “Republic Steel Corp. fleet, will 
get plenty of foreign company when 
the St. Lawrence Seaway opens to 
world shipping in 1959. And Great 
Lakes shipowners are already wondering 
who will pilot the foreign vessels safely 
through the inland waterway. 

The owners have one answer ready. 
Through the Lakes Carriers Assn., they 
are making a pitch to Congress for legis- 
lation requiring all ships operating in 
U.S. waters of the Great Lakes to 
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SHIPSHAPE BELOW: On a rare visit to the engine room, Capt. Tonge consults his chief engineer. At 66, the lake captain is still vigorous. 
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PLOTTING COURSE: In ship’s chartroom the cap- 


tain plans a route through intricate lake channels, 


SLOW ASTERN: To dock at Silver Bay, Tonge 
had to pivot ship around without tugs to help. 
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tt ene 55 carry pilots specially licensed for the 
purpose by the U.S. or Canada. 
¢ Tricky Waters—There’s genuine rea- 


son for this drive. Even with the smaller 
(WIRED TELEVISION) ships that negotiate the narrow route 
from the ocean to Lake Superior today, 
several serious accidents have occurred 


with foreign vessels and pilots lacking 
IMPROVES HANDLING lake experience. 


On the high seas, a ship often has the 


+ RADIOACTIVE MA ocean to itself; in harbor, tugs and a 
o TERIAL pilot shepherd it. It’s seldom so easy 
in Great Lakes shipping. On a recent 
Sunday, for example, Tonge man- 
euvered the Charles M. White into the 
cramped channel of Silver Bay, Minn., 
turned it around, and tied it up—all 
without the aid of tugs, which, as is 
often the case in the lakes, were not 
available. With the ship’s nose against 
the pier, Tonge pivoted the stern 
around with no more than about 100 
ft. to spare. 

The day before, the Charles M. 
White, 72 ft. wide, had gingerly tra- 
versed the 80-ft.-wide Soo Locks be- 
tween the lower lakes and Lake 
Superior. 
¢ Construction Ahead—At some points 
along the Great Lakes shipping lanes, 
the channel is so narrow oe of 
construction in progress that two vessels 
Diamond “UtiliVue” camera going the same direction can’t pass. 
mounted in radioactive cell has And at others, ships must thread a path 
remote focus and three-position through a maze of islands. 
remote control lens turret. Buoys and lights mark the routes, 
and the pilots have to know how to 
navigate with this type of guide. Since 
the water may be shallow just a few 
feet away from the channel, there isn’t 
much room for error. 

AT NUCLEAR SYSTEMS Today’s faster ships make better time 

on open water, but this means they 

= reach the tricky portions of a passage 

a division of the Budd Company sooner. So a Ams now all as 4 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


greater proportion of his time in the 


Mechanical manipulators are watched, close-up 
and from the side, by Diamord “UtiliVue”. 
Personnel are fully protected from radiation. 


narrow channels, locks, and rivers along 
This is one of many installations where a Diamond “UtiliVue” the route to the Minnesota iron ranges. 


permits close watch of operations with complete safety to per- The physical burden on a lake cap- 
sonnel. The Diamond ITV Camera here is an invaluable ally to tain is so severe that some of the older 
the viewing window as the mechanical manipulators handle men have asked for transfer to smaller, 
radioactive material. It provides important depth perception and slower ships until they retire. But 


others—66-vear-old John Tonge is one— 

seem to thrive on long hours on the 

bridge. 

e Available Men—If Congress requires 

licensed pilots aboard foreign ships, the 

navigators might come from _ four 
sources: 

Fe ESE EN Ed a Oe EO OO ¢ Retired captains (on most lake 
DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. % i the chief officers must retire at 
“FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION” : . 

ELECTRONICS DEPT., P.O. BOX 57AAA ¢ Captains induced to retire early 
LANCASTER, OHIO by the appeal of less strenuous jobs as 
pilots. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of new bulletin 
showing how Diamond Industrial (Wired) Television will help e Mates licensed as masters but 
without a ship of their own. 


me reduce costs, improve quality, increase sales and aid safety. 
e Young men interested in quali- 


fying for careers on the lakes. The 
Lakes Carriers Assn. conducts classes 
each winter to train engineers and navi- 
gators. END 


permits a close-up view for fine detail. 

You may never handle radioactive material, but Diamond ITV 
can save you money and improve a wide variety of operations, 
Investigate today. Call your nearest Graybar Office or use the 
coupon below. 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
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Master B-100 Portable Space Heater 


MANUFACTURED BY MASTER VIBRATOR COMPANY DAYTON, OHIO 


To accomplish compactness, simplicity and lower aL" 
cost, this enclosed % hp., 3450 rpm split phase 
Robbins & Myers motor was specially designed © 
to do two important jobs in the Master B-100 Port- 


ble S H ; 
. A puter i accommodates a direct m °o f 0 r d @ e Ss 


driven fuel pump. The other end of the shaft drives 

a direct connected fan with an output of 430 cfm. 

A rigid foot mounting on the motor supports the a @) ‘a hy i e d U ft y 
entire assembly. 

It’s a very simple solution . . . and that’s the 
point. Robbins & Myers engineers are constantly 
looking for ways to simplify power applications in 
our customer’s products. The results are greater 
dependability and a more saleable product at a 
lower cost. 

Robbins & Myers field engineers welcome the 
opportunity to discuss power problems within the 
range 1/200 to 200 hp. Call the R & M representa- 


tive near you. He’s listed in the yellow pages. 


One end of shaft drives 


fuel pump attached to 5 & Other end of the shaf 
special end mounting. drives a direct connected 


ROBBING ¢ MYERS. we. ae 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


@ 2 /F? «9 @& 


« 
Motors Fans Hoists Moyne" Pumps Propeliat (Industrial) Fans 





Who says you can’t 
mix business with 
Florida pleasure? 


; 


ORANGE COUNTY folks do it all the time. 
In this beautiful Central Florida county set 
amid rolling hills, orange groves and spar- 
kling lakes, business men and their families 
enjoy week-ends that are equal to a month 
in the country. 


Orange County is far enough North to enjoy 
seasonal changes, but no snow or ice. Golfers 
play the year ‘round. Fishing, boating and 
hunting are also among the businessmen’s 
favorite pastimes. Numerous navigable 
lakes, lake chains and rivers make long 
distance cruises possible. 


Imagine, all of this pleasure in a fast growing 
distribution and industrial area—home of 
the new multi-million dollar Martin plant. 
Orange County is truly a quality market 
where folks dress better, eat better and 
spend more money in retail stores than 
their average U.S. neighbors. 


For new “Facts about Orange County” book- 
let and FREE boating and fishing atlas of this 
area write: 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Chamber of Commerce 


5501 West Colonial Drive + Pine Hills 22 
Orlando, Florida ‘ Attention Dept. 3 
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Shipping in the Doldrums 


Tramp ships of the world, both tanker and dry cargo, 
are tied up in hundreds, as the bottom falls out of the charter 


market. Shipowners have little relief in sight. 


In the backwaters of the world’s 
major ports almost 120 oil tankers and, 
by conservative estimate, twice that 
number of general-cargo ships are ly- 
ing idle and all but unmanned. Their 
holds are empty, their engines shut 
down, their crews paid off. Some are 
being overhauled. But most are idled 
only by lack of business. Their owners, 
watching the day-to-day movements of 
world trade, are anxiously attempting 
to decide: Can we afford to keep the 
ship idle? Would it cost us less to 
keep it running at a loss? Should we 
sell it for scrap? 

Only a year ago these same ship- 
owners were making a cent or two 
every time their ships plowed through 
the crest of an ocean swell. The clos- 
ing of the Suez Canal had pushed 
the rates they could command up to 
about the highest in the industry’s 
history. Even last spring, after shipping 
rates started declining, the owners 
could make more each voyage than 
they had been able to during the pre- 
vious four years. 
¢ Quick Change—Today, most of them 
are having to live on the reserves they 
built up a year ago. A high proportion 
of the owners of the world’s tramp ship 
fleet can’t make enough today to pay 
for depreciation of their vessels. And 
last week, reflecting this, 13 North 
Atlantic shipping lines, which run their 
vessels on regular schedules, decided to 
forego the 10% rate increase they had 
promised themselves for Feb. 1. Had 
they raised their rates as they originally 
planned, these lines would have risked 
sharp undercutting by tramp ship own- 
ers who are ready to keep their vessels 
running even if they make only a few 
dollars each voyage. 

In a rapid about-face, the world’s 
shipowners now have too many ships 
chasing after too few shipments. In 
1949 and again in 1954, they faced the 
same situation—but only momentarily. 
(his time, say many shipping brokers, 
the prospect is that rates will stay low, 
gaining no more than 10% to 20% for 
the next two years. 

No single factor has caused the 
plunge in shipping rates. The reasons 
are as various as these: 

¢ The Suez Canal reopened a good 
deal faster than many shipowners ex- 
pected, and its Egyptian operators are 
passing ships through it more efficiently 
than some thought. 

¢ Europe's winter so far has been 


warm; coal and oil supplies are rapidly 
piling up there and demand is easing. 
Western Europe’s present coal stockpile 
would meet its needs until March, with- 
out further deliveries. 

e This year’s European grain har- 
vest was good and demand for grain 
shipments is not high. 

¢ Industrial production is down in 
the U.S. and Western Europe; con- 
sequently world commodity demand is 
down. Oil, tin, rubber, jute, sugar, non- 
ferrous metals are all moving more 
slowly along the world’s trade routes. 

e Even last spring’s budget fight 
in Washington has had its effect. Con- 
gress’ delay in appropriating foreign aid 
funds has slowed shipments of military 
hardware to the allies of the U.S., has 
helped cut business for shipowners 
whose vessels carry U.S. wheat over- 
seas. 

¢ Finally, last vear’s huge demand 
for shipping space halted a lot of the 
normal scrapping of ships. Old, slow- 
moving, uneconomic ships were kept 
running when normally they would have 
gone to the scrap yards. Between fall 
last vear and spring this vear rates were 
high enough for an owner to make 
money out of almost any old tub. Now 
the wreckers are beginning to scrap 
these old ships. 


|. Tankers Hardest Hit 


All these things have combined to 
cause the shipping industry's present 
pain. In the squeeze, the first to get 
hurt and those who seem certain to be 
the most severely pinched are the own- 
ers of the tramp ships—the tankers and 
dry-cargo vessels that move under 
charter on contracts for anything from 
a single vovage to a four- or five-vear 
series of trips. 

Those who have seen their business 
drop furthest are the owners of the 
tankers that were so much in demand 
one year ago. This time last year they 
were getting close to $2 a bbl. hauling 
oil from the Caribbean to Western 
Europe. Today, they get 35¢ a bbl. 
for the same trip. The rates they can 
get hauling oil from the Middle East 
to Europe and from Venezuela to the 
U.S. East Coast have dropped in much 
the same proportion. 

The net result: By early this week, 
112 oil tankers have been laid up in 
port for 30 days or more. Thirty-four 
of these belong to international oil 
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Ask a Friden Man 
to bring this 
FRIDEN ABY 


to your office. 


Touch it and 
you ll know — 


hic u the one! 


@ In office after office, Friden ABY is 
the “first choice” adding machine. 
For only Friden offers this NaTuRAL 
Way to add, subtract and multiply! 
Work with a Friden ABY 5 minutes 
and you'll know — no other 10-key 
adding machine at or near its price 
can compare! 


‘this is the one! 


Totals and sub-totals 
obtained instantly 
with 
no extra strokes 


Natural Way 
patented keyboard 
that rests working 

fingers in action 


Clear 
signal prints 
automatically 


All negative amounts 
printed in red— 
Simplified ribbon and 
paper change 


Automatic step-over of 
multiplicand for rapid 
multiplication (machine 
also adds, subtracts) 


®Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California — sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 
Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., Subsidiary 





Enjoy this HOT and COLD “STARTER 
PAK" with our compliments. Discover 
how delicious instant coffee by 
Nestlé’s, Chase & Sanborn and Max- 
well House really is! You'll find the 
Romanoff Soup tastes great, too. And 
you get cocoa, creme, sugar and cups. 
Everything you need to find out just 
how quick, convenient and tasty 
“‘coffee-breaks" can be with handy 
single-service envelopes. 


Coffee! 
Cocoa! 
soup! 


DISCOVER THE AMAZING AMOUNT OF TIME AND 
MONEY YOU CAN SAVE ON “COFFEE-BREAKS” 


Most companies lose the equivalent 
of 15 working days per employee 
every year. Now, with a Westing- 
house HOT and COLD Water Cool- 
er, you can give employees all the 
benefits of regular ‘‘coffee-breaks”’ 
without the tremendous waste of 
time and money in going out or 
sending out for coffee. 


You save... your employees save! 
New Westinghouse HOT and COLD 
serves piping hot water for coffee, 
tea, soups—right on the job! It keeps 
the ‘‘coffee-break’”’ under control at 
all times—yet gives your employees 


a refreshing lift! It will save your 
company hundreds of dollars in 
“‘coffee-break”’ time . . . while saving 
your employees as much as 8¢ on 
every cup they drink! Serves plenty 
of cold drinking water, too. 

Mail coupon today for your FREE 
HOT and COLD “‘STARTER 
PAK” of instant beverages . . . and 
information on new Westinghouse 
HOT and COLD Water Coolers. 
No obligation. 


you can Be SURE...1F 17s 


Westinghouse 


@ 0020+ © sFREE DRINKS!I—Mail coupon now++ssseesse8 


WESTINGHOUSE SPRINGFIELD WORKS, Springfield, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Send me FREE HOT and COLD 
“STARTER PAKS” of instant beverages. Also, infor- 
mation on New Westinghouse HOT and COLD Water 


Coolers. 











City 


Zone State 





Dept. BW-7 
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companies, 78 to independent owners. 
Few of these are under repairs, most 
simply can’t operate at the going rates. 
¢ Brand New and Idle—In the port of 
Bergen, one Norwegian tanker owner 
has just laid up one of his ships: It’s 
a brand-new vessel, has never carried 
a cargo or a crew. It went straight from 
the outfitter’s yards to the lay-up dock 
because its owner couldn’t find a pay- 
ing contract for his ship. 

On the long sea lanes from the Per- 
sian Gulf around South Africa to Eng- 
land, move 20 of British Petroleum 
Co.’s largest tankers. They could pass 
easily through the Suez Canal, follow 
the far shorter route through the Medi- 
terranean, but British Petroleum sends 
them around South Africa simply to 
keep them busy. It would cost the com- 
pany more to lav them up than to send 
them around the uneconomic South 
African route. 

At West European and U.S. East 
Coast docks, a few oil tankers, generally 
older and smaller have been 
scoured by cleaners so they may carry 
grain. Rates for grain-carriers are little 
better than for oil-carriers, but the 
owners are banking on a slight rise 
soon in U.S. grain exports—and little 
early increase in world oil shipments. 

Despite those 112 tankers idle this 
week reduction of the world’s active 
tanker fleet hasn’t gone very far. The 
112 ships are rated at 1.6-million dead- 
weight tons. The whole fleet is rated 
at 45-million deadweight tons. 


ones, 


ll. Dry Cargo Troubles 


Dry cargo ship rates started their 
decline this spring from a lower level 
than the tankers. A vear ago the owner 
of a foreign-flag tramp ship could get 
about $65,000 a month for his vessel, 
under a two-vear charter. Todav, he 
can get only about $25,000 a month. 

Rates for U.S.-flag tramp ships have 
slipped far less. One of 10,000 dead- 
weight tons comes today at about $45,- 
000 a month compared with $65,000 
a month a year ago. Prime reason for 
this: At least half the U.S.’s foreign 
aid shipments must travel overseas in 
American-flag vessels. These shipments 
are expected to pick up again soon, 
and U.S. ship operators may need to 
charter independently owned U.S 
tramp ships. 

Despite this legal cushion, U.S. shij 
owners who charter their vessels arc 
getting hurt. New York ship brokers 
estimate about half the 110 privately 
owned U.S. dry-cargo ships are laid up 
for lack of business. Their operating 
costs are far higher than foreign-flag 
vessels and thus they're pretty well re- 
stricted to hauling foreign-aid cargoes. 
e Everybody Hurt—But U.S. shipown- 
ers aren’t the only ones squeezed by 
the decline in the tramp charter mar- 
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The man who came to dinner—late 


H. was headed for a meal fit for a king. And now he’s fit to be tied. 

Ditched, desperate, and a fair target for pneumonia. Two inches of beautiful 
snow made his car slither off the pavement and put his car out of commission. 

Why? 

His car has a conventional differential in the axle. This delivers a// the car's 
horsepower to the wheel that cannot get traction, in snow, sand, mud or on 
ice. So, no GO. 

Now comes the Spicer POWR-LOK Differential to end this irritating, annoy- 
ing, costly problem. POWR-LOK, unlike conventional differentials, always 
delivers engine power to the wheel with the best tractive advantage on slippery 
streets, soft footing or rough roads. The car moves ... can be maneuvered 

. can help itself out of tough spots. 

The Spicer POWR-LOK is available in most makes and models of 1958 
automobiles and light trucks. Insist on POWR-LOK in the next vehicle you 
buy, for safer, more positive road traction under all driving conditions. 

Spicer Axles and Spicer Thornton POWR-LOK Differentials are products of 
Dana Corporation, operating 10 modern plants in strategic locations. 


DANA CORPORATION « Toledo 1, Ohio 


DANA PRODUCTS Serve Many Fields: 


AUTOMOTIVE: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller RAILROAD: Transmissions, Universal joints, Propeller 
Shofts, Axles, Powr-Lok Differentials, Torque Converters, Shafts, Generator Drives, Rail Car Drives, Pressed Steel 
Gear Boxes, Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, Parts, Traction Motor Drives, Forgings, Stampings. 
Clutches, Frames, Forgings, Stampings aon wan v + . Ser Shatn. ak 
cuL s Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, 
INDUSTRIAL VEHICLES AND EQUIPMENT: Transmis- Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, Clutches, Forg- 
sions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shofts, Axles, Gear ime, Shanetene 
Boxes, Clutches, Forgings, Stampings 9, aes 
AVIATION: Universal Joints, Propeller Shofts, Axles, MARINE: Universal Joints, Propellers Shafts, Gear 
Gears, Forgings, Stampings. Boxes, Forgings, Stampings. 


Many of these products manufactured in Canada by Hayes Steel Products Limited, Merritton, Ontario 





TUBULAR 
SPLIT 
COMPRESSION 


SHOULDER RIVETS 


FOR 
Mie)’, fi oj elas 
2} jie), 


Simple Design Changes Permit 
STANDARD RIVETS 
to Replace Costly “Specials” 


We produce a wide variety of special fasteners for our 
customers . . . but only when we have to! Only when a 
standard rivet just won't fit the application. We bring 
our experience, skill and engineering know-how to 
every job, large or small. It’s a challenge to see if 
we can’t modify designs to substitute an inexpensive 
‘‘standard”’ rivet for a more costly ‘‘special’’. 

To improve product appearance and strength 


... to take full advantage of automatic assembly 
...to cut delivery time and production costs 


—get in touch with Milford first! 

MILFORD 
MILFORD RIVET 
& MACHINE CO. 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT @ HATBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
ELYRIA, OHIO @ AURORA, ILLINOIS @ NORWALK, CALIF. 
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ket. Charter rates are so low now that 
even owners of Greek, Panamanian, 
and Liberian flag ships can only just 
manage to cover their vessels’ running 
costs, and have nothing left over for 
a depreciation fund. British and Italian 
tramp ship owners also have low costs, 
but they, too, cannot meet .all those 
costs today. British shipowners have 
more than 70 vessels now laid up. 

For U.S. ship charterers, like Is- 
brandtsen Lines, the slump in charter 
rates brings relief for one side of the 
budget. They can charter whatever 
ships they need now at what even they 
admit is a depressed figure. But the 
lines’ own declining freight traffic makes 
it more difficult for them to run chart- 
ered ships at a profit. 
¢ Owners’ Woes—Lines that own all 
their own ships are caught in the 
squeeze, too. Says United States Lines: 
“Sure, there'll be some loss in revenue, 
but we don’t believe it will be drastic. 
We haven't laid up any of our ships 
vet and we don’t intend to.” 

American Coai Shipping, Inc., 
tormed last year in an effort to push 
down freight rates on transatlantic ship- 
ments of coal (BW —Jun.23'56,p26), is 
having difficulty operating in the cur- 
rent decline. Five of its seven ships are 
laid up, and of the two that are work- 
ing, one has been converted to a grain- 
carrier 

Early last vear, freight rates on coal 
shipped from the U.S. to Western 
Europe ran as high as $22 a ton. To- 
day, thev’re down to $4 a ton. Says 
American Coal Shipping, “A U.S.- 
flag ship hauling coal to Europe needs 
to get $8 a ton to cover all its costs. 
It’s the competition from foreign-flag 
ships that can get by for a little more 
than $3 a ton that’s causing us to 
lay up our vessels.” 


iit. A Mixed Future 


New York shipbrokers and European 
shipowners agree pretty much on the 
industry’s future. So long as there’s 
no hot new international crisis ship- 
ping is likely to remain in the doldrums 
next year. Wartime-built ships will 
become steadily less economic to oper- 
ate and will go to the wreckers, and 
will be replaced by new, faster, and 
more economic vessels. But so long 
as world trade continues to dip there 
will be no improvement in the ship- 
ping industry’s business. 

They're not so sure in their pre- 
dictions of the oil tankers’ business. 
This is far more volatile than the dry- 
cargo shipping field. And to emphasize 
its uncertainty, most of the world’s in- 
dependent tanker kings—the Greek 
tanker owners Aristotle Onassis and 
Stavros Niarchos and the American 
Daniel K. Ludwig—are holding to their 
tanker-building plans. END 
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Top gauge shows steam pressure of 4500 pounds per sq. in. for turbine No. 6 at the Philo 
plant of Ohio Power Co., an operating company of American Gas and Electric Company. 


New ‘super-pressure steam unit 
requires ultra-pure water 


@ The higher its temperature and pres- 
sure, the more work steam will do for 
each pound of fuel you use. That’s why 
power-plant steam pressures have been 
steadily climbing. First “super-critical 
pressure” unit is No. 6 in the A. G. & E. 
System’s Philo Station. It operates at 
the tremendous pressure of 4500 psi 
(almost double previous “highs”) and 
at a new high temperature of 1150°F. 


At this pressure, it requires pumps 
with giant 5000 hp motors, each with 
the power of 2 freight locomotives, just 
to force water into the “boiler.” In fact, 
the water doesn’t even boil or bubble; 
it just flashes over to an invisible gas. 
And at 1150°F, the steam is hot enough 


to melt aluminum. Steam pipes to the 
turbine actually glow red under their 
insulation! 


At Philo it is especially important to 
treat feedwater to remove dissolved 
solids that form scale and cause expen- 
sive damage. Unlike ordinary boilers, 
Philo’s No. 6 has no drum in which dis- 
solved solids can be concentrated and 
blown off. All the feedwater is flashed 
to steam .. . any solids would deposit 
in the boiler tubes or turbine. 

To prevent these problems, the wa- 
ter for No. 6 unit is treated with a 
Permutit Demineralizer that reduces 
solids content to an average of 1/10 
part per million! 


You may not need water 99.99999% 
pure for your power, process or service 
requirements, but Permutit experience 
can help you find the right treatment 
for your job at the right price. Write 
for details to The Permutit Company, 
Dept. BW-12, 50 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, or Permutit Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


PER MUTIT. 


rhymes with “compute 
A DIVISION OF PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC. 
Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange « Industrial Waste Treatment 
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Businessmen Look at Bankers 


@ New survey by University of Michigan Research 


Center reveals executives’ attitudes. 


The verdict: generally 


favorable, though bankers are accused of excessive caution on 


businessmen’s expansion plans. 


@ Businessmen like to draw information from bankers, 


but they don’t much like to take advice. 


@ Banks play a larger role than most people realize 


in financing capital spending through their short-term loans. 


Probably few businesses are more 
bound by tradition than banking. Even 
the physical layout of many banks—with 
tellers along one wall and the officers, 
dwarfed by their big desks, along the 
other—hasn’t changed since the desks 
had rolltops. But in the banks’ lend- 
ing activities, their main day-to-day con- 
cern, change has been coming. In most 
instances, it has arrived gradually, 
pushed by impatient business custom- 
cTs 

Ihe bankers’ most familiar and most 
comfortable posture is caution; in the 
last 10 years or so, the businessman’s 
inclination has been toward expansion. 
The conflict between the two attitudes 
makes for considerable head-butting in 
the arena of finance. 
¢ Evidence of Change—Today, it looks 
as though the banks are giving ground. 
Many businessmen believe their bank- 
ers are shifting to a greater emphasis on 
expansion and more flexibility in their 
lending terms. 

That conclusion stands out as you 
read the book reporting a study by the 
University of Michigan's famed Survey 
Research Center. This report is called 
Looks at Banks, and it was 
written by George Katona in collabora- 
tion with Albert Lauterbach and 
Stanley Steinkamp (Univ. of Michigan 
1957). 


' 
Business 


Press, 


|. Survey Findings 


After long experience in the con- 
sumer field, the Center is now trying 
its survey techniques in the field of 
business decision-making. It interviewed 
237 company executives—mostly presi- 
dents and treasurers—to check their 
attitudes on banks, bank officers, and 
bank lending practices. 

lhe Center went to great lengths to 
sample an accurate cross-section of busi- 
nesses ranging upward from a net worth 
of $l-million. One banker, however, 
complains that no sampling of this 
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kind can be accurate, since businesses 
and financial institutions use varying 
criteria to determine net worth. 
¢ What They Want—Findings clearly 
point up the difference between tradi- 
tional banking practices and what busi- 
nessmen really want from their banks. 
For example: 

¢ Most business firms want their 
banks to give them information on the 
economy and on special industry or 
commodity situations. They regard the 
banks as a source of information. How- 
ever, most businessmen don’t ask for— 
much less take—advice from banks 
when it comes to major policy decisions. 

¢ Most firms regard the banks as 
a source of long-term credit as well as 
short-term loans. Although bankers say 
they don’t like to lend money for brick 
and mortar, one business executive 
queried by the survey team said: “We 
borrow for expansion purposes only. 
Sometimes we use our tax money for 
expansion and then borrow for taxes.” 

¢ Most companies want the banks 
to be more flexible on both the length 
and the terms of loans. And _ they 
would like bankers to show more in- 
terest in the character and prospects of 
their companies, less in the balance 
sheet. 

One businessman said bitingly: ““The 
trouble with a lot of bankers is that 
they look only at a paper—they aren’t 
interested in the man who wants to do 
business with them. All they can ana- 
lyze is how much money you've got in 
your corporation.” 

A New York banker retorts: 

“When a guy gets turned down for a 
loan, he feels hurt. He’s not going to 
blame himself, so he rationalizes by 
blaming those dirty old bankers.” 


ll. Role of the Banks 


Despite the amount of criticism 
contained in the report, the banks don’t 
rate badly. The survey shows that 


business is overwhelmingly well satis- 
fied with present banking service. But 
the satisfaction is based mainly on the 
way the banks handle routine bank 
functions—keeping deposits, making 
collections, handling payrolls, and pro- 
viding routine information. 

In the role of advisers, one in which 
many bankers see themselves, the com- 
panies feel the bankers don’t rate good 
reviews. Businessmen say bankers often 
fail to understand company problems, 
particularly the problems of growth. 

Lending policies are criticized for 
the same reason. “They tend to dis- 
courage, rather than encourage growth,” 
complains one manufacturer. Chimes 
in another businessman: “I think the 
banks have too many limitations in the 
matter of lending money. Their pat- 
tern is not flexible enough to give 
business the aid it needs to develop.” 
¢ Growth-Mindedness—The view was 
frequently expressed that business has 
become more growth-minded in recent 
years, and that it’s time the banks got 
in step. 

However, the president of one of the 
nation’s corporate giants, a company 
that deals with many banks in various 
sections of the country, feels that bank- 
ers are beginning to open their eyes to 
corporate expansion requirements. 
Says he: 

“I think the banks are encouraging 
expansion. Years ago, banks were stand- 
ofhsh. Today, that idea is changed. 
Thev think of themselves as a real, 
vital part of this new business develop- 
ment. But even as I say this, 1 know 
that banks are still trying to be con- 
servative. They have to be—thev must 
protect the bank, too.” 

e Company Practice—In the course of 
their interviews, survey reporters turned 
up some interesting insights into cor- 
porate financial practice: 

¢ Manv business firms regard their 
deposits in banks as compensation for 
services, or to insure those services in 
the future. In other cases, deposits are 
left in small-town banks as a matter 
of public relations. 

¢ About one out of four compa- 
nies interviewed hadn’t borrowed from 
a bank in 10 vears. 

¢ Most executives haven’t had the 
problem of selecting a primary bank. 
Most companies have used the same 
bank for many years. When it does 
come to selecting a bank, the main 
basis for selection is personal contacts 
with officers of the bank and the opin- 
ions of other businessmen. Bank ad- 
vertising and personal calls by bankers 
who seek new business seem to make 
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Whether it’s a simple report of a few 
pages and a few copies, or a monu- 
mental report of hundreds of pages, 
it can be copied onto offset paper 
masters by xerography at low cost. 

Quality is exceptional. Each copy 
run off on an offset duplicator from 
a master prepared by xerography is 
precisely like the original. Everyone 
else’s copy will be as good as yours. 

What’s xerography? 

That would have been a fair ques- 
tion a few years ago when The 












e Xerography copies anything written, 
printed, typed, or drawn ¢ Same, en- 
larged, or reduced size @ Copies onto 
all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
lucent—for duplicating ¢ 
Copies line and halftone 
subjects. 


a 
¢ 


SPEED and QUALITY in paperwork duplicating 
NO LONGER ARE PROBLEMS! 


Haloid Company first unveiled it. 
But today xerography is widely known 
—in business, industry, and govern- 
ment—as the world’s most versatile 
copying process, 

Every department in a modern 
plant can use xerography profitably, 
day after day, week after week, speed- 
ing intracompany communications, 
getting vital information to the field 
quickly, cutting 
everywhere. 

Xerography is used increasingly to 
prepare masters for cumulative re- 
ports; catalog, inventory, and cost 
sheets; engineering drawings, man- 
agement reports, manuals, office and 
factory forms, personnel and tele- 
phone directories, price lists, sales 
letters, news releases, and others. 


important costs 


il PRICE LISTS 


e PARTS CATALOGS 
© SALES LETTERS - 3 
* TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 


ACCUMULATIVE REPORTS 
CATALOG SHEETS 
COST SHEETS 
ENGINEERING DRAWINGS 
INVENTORY SHEETS 
MANAGEMENT REPORTS 
MANUALS 
OFFICE FORMS 


we 


a 


SONNEL DIRECTORIES 


Every day someone finds new uses 
for versatile xerography. And every 
day it’s saving money, doing things 
never before deemed feasible. 

If you've installed XeroX® copy- 
ing equipment, you know that speed, 
quality and accuracy in paperwork 
duplicating no longer are problems. 

It will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
57-149X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y, 
Branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian cities 


HALOID 
XEROX 













FIRST AID FOR A STRANGLED 
PIPE COMES HIGH! 


You've got a loss on your hands when 


roots attack and penetrate your 
building sewer pipe. The pipe clogs 
and the cure is costly. You have to 
dig down, clean out the roots, often 
replace the pipe. 


K&M  Asbestos-Cement Building 
Sewer Pipe eliminates this evil with 
a simple, but highly advanced two- 
step coupling. The coupling is water- 
tight. Moisture can’t leak out and 
attract roots. The coupling is root- 
tight. Roots find it impossible to 
penetrate even if the tree is right 
over the pipe. 


Building sewer pipe is only one of 
many K&M asbestos-cement prod- 
ucts for industry, municipalities, and 
homes. The list includes electrical 
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tapes, insulation, textiles, roofing 
and siding shingies, structural sheets, 
pipe for both water and sewage, and 
others. Asbestos-cement may be the 
answer to a current problem of yours. 
It combines durability with low cost. 


Write today for complete information 
on Building Sewer Pipe or any other 
application of asbestos in which you 
may be interested. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY * AMBLER « PENNA. 


Factories: Ambler, Pa. « St. Louis, Mo. 
Santa Clara, Calif. 





- 


little impression on business executives. 
Bankers say, however:. “It never hurts 
to send a good bank officer around on 
new business calls.” 

¢ The Human Touch—Many business 
executives sav the real difference be- 
tween banks is in the bankers them- 
selves. The businessmen want more 
than courteous treatment and aloofness. 
They want friendly understanding. 

As a top officer of a large textile 
concern told a BUSINESS WEEK reporter 
this week: “Bankers seem to want to 
give businessmen an inferiority com- 
plex. They try very hard to maintain 
their objectivity and often end up by 
being stuffy. We like to maintain a 
personal relationship with our bankers, 
even visit with them socially.” 


lll. Factor in Economy 


All this contains some lessons for 
bankers. But the survey team also draws 
some conclusions for the general econ- 
omy. Katona and his aides found that 
neither the bankers nor the company 
financial officers have figured impor- 
tantly in deciding on capital expendi 
tures during the past 10 years. 

In most cases, treasurers sav, they 
were “instructed” to raise the money 
after a decision had been made to ex- 
pand for sales or engineering reasons. 
All thev did was to decide on the form 
and exact timing of the financing—and 
did not have much of a say in the origi 
nal decision. 

Even when thev had a voice in a 
decision to expand, the treasurers didn’t 
regard the rise in interest rates as a 
deterrent to expansion—not with half 
of the interest payments coming off 
taxes. 
¢ Equity Financing—Many company f- 
nancial officers regard dividends as fixed 
or rising—not susceptible to being re- 
duced. Of course, events of recent 
months have shown that this view 
isn’t entirely realistic. 

Nevertheless, the companies—at the 
time they were interviewed—felt that 
it was often cheaper to borrow from 
the banks than to issue stock and pay 
dividends to shareowners. This atti- 
tude has led many companies to borrow 
regularly from banks for capital expend- 
itures and to assume that the short- 
term credits were renewable indefinitely. 
e Capital Spending—This is where Ka- 
tona thinks tight money can really 
affect the economy. On the evidence 
turned up by the survey, changes in 
interest rates haven’t made companies 
cut back on capital spending, and aren’t 
likely to do so. But finding out that 
bank loans aren’t renewable could make 
an important difference. For many 
companies, this would cut off long-term 
capital funds more quickly and more 
drastically than a decline in the bond 
market or the stock market. END 
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Plastisols 
he easiest 
provements 

AUC we 


they provide spray-on resistance to corrosion and abrasion —giant-size! 


“Big” is the exciting new word on vinyl plastisols, 
Today, many applicators have equipment and 
facilities to spray-and-fuse coatings as thick as 
\4 inch on the walls of large tanks and vessels. 

It means low-cost protection against corrosion 
and abrasion — quickly, permanently! 


The rich promise of the vinyl plastisols is being 

translated into product advantages for many fields. 

Plastisols can create smooth, textured, or 

embossed finishes on metals, fabrics, glass, and 

paper. The coating can be thick or thin— flexible or 
dint endian rigid. There’s a wide choice of clear-through 

Monsanto Plasticizers,on Permanent colors. A plastisol coating can be fused 

which are based many of the On metal before machining, since even stamping 


fine vinyl plastisols avail won't rupture the flexible finish! 
from qualified formulators. 


Monsanto is a major supplier 





Vinyl plastisols can be molded —by slush or 
rotational methods—to produce hollow components 
with faithful reproduction of detail. Vinyl 
plastisols also become permanent flexible sealants, 
sound proofing, foamed insulation and upholstery. 


Mo nsd nto What's in “The Vinyl Plastisol Story” for you? 


Send coupon for your free copy today. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


*OPALON: REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 














Plastics Division, Room 1487, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Please send me free copy of 
“The Vinyl Plastisol Story.” 
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7 at) is always popular. We want everything to turn out 


well. The happiest, best ending for a wire, therefore, is A-MP solderless 
termination. 

Developed and engineered to meet the many specific electrical require- 
ments of the Aircraft, Marine, Automotive, Appliance, Electronic, Power 
and Railroad Industries, A-MP wire termination has created a record of 
adaptability and dependability. 

Everything will turn out well when A-MP termination is where it 
belongs—at the end of a wire, completing the circuit. It can’t help but 
be a happy ending with A-MP wire termination contributing to lowered 
manufacturing cost, increased volume production and an improved, more 
efficient product. 


The brochure “Molto Allegro”’ illustrating the scope of the AM P organi- 
zation and variety of A-MP wire termination will be sent on request. 


AMP INCORPORATED 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
6726 Eisenhower Boulevard, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Wholly Owned Subsidiaries: Aircraft-Marine Products of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada « Aircraft-Marine 
Products (Great Britain) Ltd., London, England « Societe AMP de France, Le Pre St. Gervais, Seine, 
France « AMP—Holland N.V. ‘s-Hertogenbosch, Holland 

Distributor in Japan: Oriental Terminal Products Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 





Wall St. Talks .. . 


... about emotion spread- 
ing to European investors . . . 
sagging copper dividends... 
prospects for government. 


European investors, ordinarily un- 
emotional in their market operations, 
are said to have played a large role in 
the spectacular price gyrations on the 
Big Board last week. One broker who 
should know says they joined with 
equal gusto in Tuesday's selling and 
Wednesday's wild buying. 


Copper dividends are off sharply, as 
predicted (BW —May18’57,p165). A 
sampling: Anaconda will pay only 75¢ 
per share this month, compared with $2 
last year, and its subsidiary Chile Cop- 
per will pay 75¢ instead of $3. This 
means that Anaconda’s payout for the 
whole of 1957 will be $3.75, compared 
with $5 in 1956, while Chile Copper is 
down to $3.75 from $6. 


Emotion is the bane of judgment. 
Thus Douglas Aircraft dropped $6.37, 
to $67, during the Tuesday wave of sell- 
ing at the news of Pres. Eisenhower's 
illness; after the closing it was quoted 
at $55 bid, $65 asked. But it shot 
right back to $73.25 at Wednesday's 
opening. 


The outlook for governments: ‘The 
Street’s Aubrey G. Lanston thinks that 
by early 1958 the 91-day Treasury 
bills should be offering yields of only 
2.75%, compared with their recent 
3.14%. He adds that yields on one- 
year issues should be down to 2.78% 
from 3.3%; 4s of 1962 should drop to 
3%-3.12% from 3.3%; 4s of 1969, to 
3%-3.12% from 3.57%: 34s of 1983- 
78, to 3.25% from 3.4%. 


The sag in rail earnings (B\V—Nov. 
16’°57,p77) has not been confined to 
marginal carriers. Some Streeters think 
that the 1957 net of the strong Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe will drop about 
11%, to somewhere near $2.35 per 
share—the lowest since 1949. 


Advice for the currently optimistic, 
from Wall Street’s Arthur Wiesenberger 
& Co.: “Investors buying prior to a 
definite turn should consistently stick to 
good quality stocks,” to avoid the “risk 
of severe decline.” Wiesenberger ex- 
plains that “the astute and early buying 
tends to be done by large, professional 
investors who must concentrate on 
quality issues. That is why the good 


quality issues turn up first, soon look 
long while.” 
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Ingersoll Type ““NX”’ inserted blade Face Mills . . . for milling shoulders in steel or cast iron. Tips can be furnished any length to suit workpiece. 


Worn Blades Are Only One Part Of Your Tool Costs 


The initial price of the blades and the number of pieces pro- 

duced between grinds, the design of the cutter and economical 

arrangement of the tip are all important considerations. 

Ingersoll’s cutter service also includes a study of the machine, 

metal, speed, feed, rate of production and finish requirements. 

Only after considering all these can we recommend a cutter 

which will do your particular job best at the lowest cost. 
We are used to working with these variables and offer you 

helpful counseling service as well as a proven line of cutters. 

Our job is to help you reduce your milling and boring costs, If you do not have a copy of this book, 

not just once but continuously. write us and we will send you one. It 

describes in detail the complete line of 

We will welcome an opportunity to tell you more about 


Ingersoll inserted biade milling and 
this service. Write: boring tools. Ask for Catalog #66BW 


CUTTER DIVISION 


THE INGERSOLL MILLING MACHINE COMPANY 


SOS FULTON AVENUE ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





U.S. GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


INDUSTRIAL PLAN 


Centerline, Michigan...approximately 
13 miles from the center of Detroit 


SELLING LAND AND BUILDINGS 


An opportunity for one of America’s 
leading manufacturers to expand at 
minimum cost...with the exceptional 
facilities of this modern, ready-to-operate 
industrial plant... geared for immediate 
production 

Bordering on a large residential area 
with available labor market, excellent 
public transportation and truck routes, 
this property comprises 88.9 acres en- 
closed by chain link fence, fronting West 
line 2182.23 ft. on Mound Road; South 
line 1783.39 ft. on Nine Mile Road; East 
line along Michigan Central R.R.; North 
line adjoining industrial vacant area 
Site is located in Macomb County, just 
over Wayne County line 


Total of sixteen buildings (comprising 
1,116,868 sq. ft.) within manufacturing 
area. Eight bldgs., comprising 908,246 
sq. ft. of mfg. space, were designed for 
light, medium or heavy mfg. One two- 
structure, second floor reinforced 
for live load of 250 Ibs. 
Ceiling clearance in all mfg 
18 ft., with exception of one 
which has clearance ht. of 30 ft. for over- 
head cranes. Also included is one-story, 
fully equipped cafeteria bldg., a two- 
story completely air-conditioned Admini- 
stration Bldg.; a one-story multi-purpose 
bldg. which houses superintendent, pro- 
tection and employment offices and com- 
pletely equipped hospital; Scrap Bldg.; 
Power House; Oil House and Incinerator 
Bidg. There are ten Watchmen and four 
Fire Equipment Houses 


story 
concrete ready 
per sq. ft 
bldgs. is 


All buildings are 
Se rved by 


well spaced and 
roads approx. 30 ft. wide. 
Access walks are concrete. Michigan 
Central R.R. parallels East line, with 
9800 lineal ft. of switch track accessible 
to seven of the mfg. bldgs., and extends 
approx. 850 ft. within an eighth bldg 
All bldgs. have steel frames with rein 
forced concrete, saw tooth and level roofs 
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with metal decks, and 1% inch cork roof 
insulation with composition roofing. Ex- 
terior of all bldgs. is face brick with lime- 
stone sills and copings. 

Interior walls to sill height are glazed 
facing tile. Reinforced concrete floor is 
12 inches thick. Wood block flooring 
installed throughout mfg. area. 

Two large parking areas. One for 2420 
cars; the other near Admin. Bldg. holds 
120. 

Also available is a site of vacant indus- 
trial land, comprising 34.5 acres, West 
line on Mound Road 557.91 ft.; South 
line 1176.41 ft. in depth to Michigan 
Central R.R. right-of-way; East line 
along railroad 983.20 ft.; North line 
1199.91 ft. 


This property is offered for sealed bid 
sale in three ways: 

Complete manufacturing area 

acres including all structures) 

Vacant industrial land (34.6 acres with 

R.R. right-of-way). 

As a whole . . . both manufacturing 

area and vacant land. 


ALL TO BE SOLD AS IS, WHERE 
IS, subject to easements and reserva- 
tions; title conveyance by quitclaim deed. 
This property screened against known 
defense and other requirements of Fed- 
eral Government 


(88.9 


Terms: All Cash or 20% Down, Balance 
over 10 years at 5% 
Sealed bids will be opened at 
G.S.A. Office shown below at 
2 P.M., (C.S.T.), January 15, 1958 


For Full Information, Bid Forms, In- 
structions and Brochure regarding this 
outstanding industrial development, 
contact. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


U.S. Courthouse, Room 575 A, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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State and local governments are sink- 
ing deeper into debt, says the U.S. 
Census Bureau. As of June 30, they 
owed about $52.5-billion on borrow- 
ings, $4.5-billion more than a year 
earlier. Of the total, $2.1-billion was 
short-term debt, the remainder long 
term. 

. 
Criss-crossing ownership of insurance 
companies may result in the establish- 
ment of the English system of allow- 
ing one company to write all kinds of 
insurance (BW —Jun.8’57,p80). This 
was the prediction of A. B. Jackson, 
president of the St. Paul Companies, 
before the American Management 
Assn.’s fall insurance conference. But 
he warned that the change should come 
slowly. 

* 
The Economic Policy Committee of 
the American Bankers’ Assn. expects a 
slowing of the rate of increase of bank 
profits. Among the reasons: a turn- 
down in interest rates, and reduced op- 
portunities for shifting from low-yield 
to high-yield assets. 

* 
How good a baseball player are you? 
Spectator Hubert Davis of Milwaukee 
caught the ball that Braves outfielder 
Hank Aaron hit over the fence to give 
Milwaukee the National League pen- 
nant. A local realty company accepted 
the trophy from Davis in lieu of a 
$1,000 down payment on a home. 

. 
Marine National Exchange Bank, Mil- 
waukee, has formed a bank holding 
company, the Marine Corp., of which 
it will be the principal member. The 
company is planning to acquire at least 
three other nearby banks. The decision 
to form the bank holding company was 
strongly influenced by the refusal of the 
Wisconsin legislature to modify the 
state’s law against branch banking. 

e 


The National Assn. of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks reports the nation’s 524 
mutuals are handing out more than 
$193-million in the next few weeks to 
almost 2-million Christmas Club de- 
positors. This is slightly less than the 
$196-million saved last year. 
. 


Squeezed between “inadequate” auto 
insurance rates and heavy underwriting 
losses, Chicago’s Continental Casualty 
Co. this year expects its net operating 
profit will be halved in comparison with 
1956 (BW —Mar.16’57,p139). This 
despite an increase in net written 
premiums of about $20-million. The 
company expects an over-all under- 
writing loss this year, its first red ink 
year since 1935. 
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Hallmark looks ahead... “powers up” with BullDog 


A section of the efficient Bull- 
Dog power network at 
Halimark Cards — aluminum 
Lo-X® duct and switchboard. 


Architecturally, Hallmark Cards’ new Kansas 
City plant is years ahead. Electrically, it's equally 
advanced. It features a complete new secondary 
distribution system by BullDog—circuit breakers, 
power panels, bus duct, switchgear and unit 
substations—all carefully coordinated to perform 
efficiently, economically for years. Be foresighted 
yourself. Call in a BullDog field engineer to 
analyze your electrical needs. You'll be drawing 
on the combined talents of America’s most out- 
standing electrical company—lI-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Co., and its divisions and subsidiaries— 
R & IE, Chase-Shawmut, Kelman, Victor Insulator 
and BullDog. © BEPCO 


BullDog Electric Products Co., Detroit 32, Mich. * A Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Company «+ Export Division: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: BuliDog 
Electric Products Company (Canada), Lid., 80 Clayson Rd., Toronto 15, Ontario. 


iF IT’S NEW... 1F IT'S DIFFERENT... IF IT'S BETTER... IT'S 


BULLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 








In Washington 


Dispute Over Snake River Dam 
Is Handed Up to FPC for Decision 


[he Federal Power Commission has taken under con- 
sideration Pacific Northwest Power Co.’s application for 
a license to build the Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Valley 
hydroelectric project on the Snake River. It may be 
anywhere from 30 to 60 days before the commission 
makes its decision. 

PNP filed for a license for the 1.5-million-kw,, $234- 
million project over two years ago. The project would 
be located just below the controversial Hells Canyon 
branch of the Snake River. The same public power 
groups that fought Idaho Power Co.'s Hells Canyon pro- 
ject are lined up against the Mountain Sheep-Pleasant 
Valley dam. Many of the arguments that will be brought 
out on both sides are the familiar ones that were renewed 
in connection with the Hells Canyon project but there 
will also be some special angles. 

During the one-day oral argument before the. case 
was handed over to the full commission for decision, 
PNP urged FPC to grant the license speedily because it 
said the long delay already had pushed construction cost 
estimates up $20-million. 

The National Hells Canyon Assn., opposing issuance 
of the license, told the FPC it should recommend con- 
struction of a federally built Nez Perce dam lower down- 
stream in place of the proposed PNP project. 

Ihe FPC staff adhered to its earlier position that 
the Nez Perce dam was preferable to Mountain Sheep- 
Pleasant Valley and that the commission should recom- 
mend that PNP undertake its construction. 


Advisory Committee Warns Against 
Scientific “Go It Alone” Policy 


lhe President's Committee on Scientists & Engineers 
warns that the U.S. will suffer if it tries to “go it alone” 
in meeting the Soviet bid for worldwide scientific 
supremacy. Conceding that Russia is likely to maintain 
its newly acquired numerical edge in technical man- 
power, the advisory group added this caution in an 
interim report that it passed along to Pres. Eisenhower 
this week: 

“The United States should not be drawn into the 
kind of manpower race with Russia that seeks to match 
scientist for scientist, engineer for engineer, technician 
for technician. For the purposes of national defense, the 
greatest strength for the United States lies in the inte- 
grated resources of ourselves and the nations of the Free 
World.” 

The committee, made up of leaders in education, 
science, business, and labor, rates the needs of the U.S. 
economy as the “first and foremost” of several “com- 
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pelling reasons for increasing the supply of scientists and 
engineers.” ‘The new “scientific revolution,” it says, 
will require the U.S. at least to double its supply of 
technical manpower by 1970. But the committee 
believes it also will bring heavier demands for teachers 
and leaders in the humanities, the arts, and social 
sciences. A “flat and flavorless” and “ineffective 
democracy” would be the price of neglecting the latter, 
it warns. 


“Interlocking” Officers Share Boards 


Of Big Business and Financial Organizations 


Small business proponents this week have another 
study linking big financial institutions with big business. 

The report was compiled by the House Small Business 
Committee for its study of financing problems of small 
business. It asserts that 135 of the biggest commercial 
banks, life insurance companies, investment banking 
firms, and the like have interlocking directors or officers 
with 1,008 of the 1,700 large companies examined. 

Heading the list of companies sharing common direc- 
tors or officers with at least one of the 135 financial 
firms are American Telephone & Telegraph Co., with 
50 “interlocks”; Pennsylvania RR, with 30; and Chase 
Manhattan Bank of New York, with 23. 

Among manufacturing companies, the report credits 
a tie for top billing to General Electric Co., U.S. Steel 
Corp., and Westinghouse Electric Corp., with 14 inter- 
locks each. 

Although the report itself draws no conclusions, com- 
mittee Chmn. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) recently charged 
that big business interests are “freezing out” their small 
competitors through control of available financing. 


Committee Proposes 15-Year Program 


To Develop Civilian Atomic Power 


Chmn. Carl Durham of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee this week proposed a 10-year program of 
government financial assistance to industry for civilian 
atomic power development. 

Durham’s suggestion came in a letter to Chmn. Lewis 
Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commission. ‘The sug- 
gested 10-year program would take up where the present 
five-year program of government assistance—known as 
the power demonstration reactor program—leaves off. 
The net effect would be to guarantee government finan- 
cial aid for atomic power projects over a 15-year develop- 
mental period. 

Strauss immediately responded by meeting with Dur- 
ham and other members of the joint committee. 

This activity coincided with a three-day conference 
scheduled by AEC with representatives of reactor manu- 
facturcrs, utilities, and reactor designers and consultants. 
The conferences were to find ways and means of breath- 
ing life into the atomic power program, which has been 
slowed by high costs and lack of economic incentive. 
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eS AE ye tose’ Se kage 


man-on-the-spot 


FIRST HAND information isthe best informatin— 17) Paris 
and you get it first hand when you get it from Bank of 
America’s International Department ! 


Through a world-wide network of branch offices, 


traveling representatives, and correspondents, Bank of m 
America can provide you with on-the-spot service wher- BD aitk of Am 4 rt ra 
wasrnek te desi ipmem NATIONAL FRUSTAN® ASSOCIATION 

if you would like to get your information first hand, MEMBER FEDERAL cnc spa URANCE CORPORATION 


ate A put = Bank of America men-on-the-spot to PR Le OBIE OME A 
wor or you! Bank of America (International) — New York City 5 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London © Manila © Tokyo ® Yokohama ® Kobe ® Osaka ® Bangkok © Guam REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Mexico City © Milan © Zurich © Paris 
, New Dethi ¢ Havana © Rio de Janeiro * Beirut BANK OF AMERICA~International: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York © Duesseldorf © Singapore © Paris © Beirut * Guatemala City 
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Retired Executives Like It... And so Do Their Client’s 


“A retired executive has no right to sit back and collect dividends 
on the labor of others.” 2 
“It’s like having a board of directors at your elbow.” 


“We have to charge to make our work seem valuable, but we're 
more interested in performing a service than in money.” 


“They pulled this company out of the red—and we still call on them.” 


“A man aches to get into something where he can be of value to 
somebody.” 


“Retired executives who have been through the mill and have no 
axes to grind are an invaluable source of advice.” 


“| could never retire in the ordinary sense of the word, but consult- 
ing lets me have a little of both worlds.” 


“Without outside help, our company would have been washed 
down the drain.” 


Business Advice From the Shelf 


Consulting service by retired executives can fill an 
urgent need among small businesses that couldn’t afford reg- 
ular consultant fees. It also gives a retired executive a warm 
feeling of being useful in business life. 


Last August, Chippewa Lumber In 
dustries, Inc., of Glidden, Wis., faced a 
problem. The company does a $400,000 
innual business in molding, trim, and 
wood panels, but it was running into 
financial and marketing problems. As 
1 small company, it couldn't afford 
high-powered consultant help in either 
field, but it got this help anyway. Pres 
Ralph Simeone called on a new kind 
of consulting group 
Div. of Industrial De 
velopment maintains a 12-man Industry 
Advisory Council made up of retired 
Its services are free to Wis 
companies 

In Chippewa’s case, the Council sent 
W. D. Kyle, retired president of Line 
Material Co., and James H. Black, re- 
tired sales and advertising vice-president 
of Parker Pen Co. 
¢ Quick Action—Within a week, Kyle 
had helped Simeone to streamline his 
accounting system and get his balance 
sheet in order. Chippewa is now hope- 
ful of getting a $100,000 bank loan to 


W isconsin’s 


executives 
consm 
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help carry its inventory. Meanwhile, 
Black is helping Simeone with his mar- 
keting problems specifically to develop 

trade mark and to investigate new 
channels for distribution of its products. 

For Chippewa, the services of such 
experienced men are a godsend. For 
the Industry Advisory Board, this is a 
routine story. The board was set up 
only three months ago—shortly before 
Chippewa faced its problems—but it 
has already served in more than 50 
cases. 


|. National Movement 


Wisconsin's Industry Advisory Board 
is by no means unique. Many other 
management consulting groups built 
around retired. executives have sprung 
up all across the country. They are ac- 
tive in such places as San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Boston, Cleveland, New York, 
Wilmington, Del., and points in be- 
tween. Some offer free services, like the 
Wisconsin group; others expect the 


client to cover expenses; still others are 
frankly out to make a profit. 

All have the same twofold aim, re- 
flected in the quotations above: (1) to 
meet the need of small business for 
expert help and (2) to keep experienced 
and still useful executives busy at the 
job they know best—helping to run a 
business. 
¢ Meeting Both Needs—Most small 
business failures are traceable to poor or 
non-existent accounting and cost svs- 
tems. Many small companies, like 
Chippewa, need expert help but can't 
afford the fees of the conventional man- 
agement consultants. 

On the other hand, many able execu- 
tives retire at a still effective 65 or so, 
and they itch to get into work where 
they can feel useful. Many whose own 
companies don’t need much of their 
time as consultants after retirement are 
glad to work for other companies, free 
or at a nominal fee. 

Most groups of retired executives 
concentrate on serving small companies, 
but they have attractions for larger com- 
panies, too. Even the bigger outfits 
sometimes need the experience of an 
older man but hesitate to hire him be- 
cause of what it might do to the com- 
pany hierarchy or to the pension sys- 
tem. This problem is dodged when the 
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DEW LINE—miracle of radar protection 





....and STEWART-WARWNER is there! 


Stretching 3,000 miles across the frozen 
tundras of Northern Canada and Alaska 
is North America’s huge network of con- 
tinental defense centers, known as the 
DEW (Distant Early Warning) line. 
Here, in dozens of Air Force radar sta- 
tions, STEWART-WaRNnER IFF (Identification, 
Friend or Foe) systems identify approach- 
ing enemy aircraft in time for our ground 


, control officers to marshal guns, missiles 


and interceptor aircraft in defense. With 
the aid of this vital STEWART-WARNER equip- 
ment at these distant outposts, the United 
States can receive four to six hours’ warn- 
ing before enemy jet bombers are able to 
reach our important industrial targets. 


Since 1940 Stewart-Warner has been de- 


veloping and producing IFF equipment 
for all branches of the Armed Forces. To- 
day’s advanced developments by 
Stewart-Warner Electronics’ laboratories 
and production departments include both 
the air and ground components of a com- 
plete, specialized identification system 
which gives Stewart-Warner undisputed 
leadership in this highly important field. 


Complex electronic identification, radar 
and communication systems, as well as the 
remarkable new Ailfan facsimile equip- 
ment that instantly transmits — by either 
wire or radio—anything that can be writ- 
ten, typed, printed, photographed or drawn 
on paper, are but a few of the outstanding 
achievements of Stewart-Warner Electron- 


ics .. . where two out of every eleven em- 
ployees are engaged in research and 
engineering. 

Through the intensive new product 
development efforts of its nine widely- 
diversified, highly-integrated operating di- 
visions, Stewart -Warner continues to 
strengthen further its leadership in such 
dynamic, rapidly-growing fields as ad- 
vanced electronics, instrumentation, high 
pressure lubrication, materials handling, 
combustion and complex heat exchange 
technology. 

Whoever you are, wherever you live, 
work or travel, Stewart-Warner is there — 
making work easier, life better, America 


more secure. 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicagoi14 





Symbol 
of 
Excellence 








¢ 351 MacDonald Avenue, Belleville, Ontario 


These are the QUALITY PRODUCTS of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION: 
ALEMITE Industrial and Automotive Lubrication Equipment, Lubricants and Chemicals; 
STEWART-WARNER Electronics Equipment and Systems, Commercial and Military; 
Bassick Casters, Wheels and other Materials Handling Devices, Fis-Til¥ Office Chair Controls; 


STEWART-WARNER Speedometers, Gauges and other Automotive, Industrial and Marine Instruments; 
South Wind Aviation Heat Exchange Products, JNSTANT and MINIT Automotive Heaters; 
STEWART-WARNER, S4E4/ae and WINKLER Heating and Air Conditioning Equipment; 

Die Castings; Hobbs Electric Hour Meters; Gassick:-Sack Furniture Hardware, 


ALL OF THE ABOVE TRADEMARKS ARE THE PROPERTY OF STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
‘ 














WESTERN UNION 
....MAKES THEIR 
Intrafax EQUIPMENT 
LOOK, WORK AND 
SELL BETTER 


WITH Aj FLUSH 








FRONT AND REAR 





HARTWELL 


Flush Latches 











used on Western 
Union's leased private facsimile 
systems, called Intrafax, save valuable 
fabricating time. They eliminate 
expensive hardware parts involving 
intricate and difficult machining 
operations. 


They improve appearance and reflect 
the impression of better service and 
value through the use of flush, safe, 
streamlined equipment. 

Positive, trigger-action opening and 
closing. Lightweight stainless corrosion 
resistant or cold rolled steel, cadmium 
plated. Fast, inexpensive installations. 


Use these Flush Latch advantages to 
your advantage ...make your equipment 
easier and less costly to produce... 
add features which your customers 

will appreciate. 


9035 VENICE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Hackensack, New Jersey 
+ Wichita, Kansas + Fort Worth, Texas 

* Seattle, Washington 
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WILLIAM CHARLES, 68, former partner 
in Price, Waterhouse, founded Experience, 
Inc., of St. Louis. 


same man comes in as a part-time spe- 
cialist. 

Even the largest corporations also 
look kindly on the growth of consulting 
groups made up ss retired executives— 
it offers a hope of useful service to their 
own retired or soon-to-be retired man- 
agers. 


ll. Types of Service 


Of the three kinds of consulting serv- 
ice by retired executives—free, expense- 
paid, and profit-making—the Wisconsin 
group is typical of the first, and probably 
largest, group. 

“We were getting so many calls for 
help from companies with problems 
in financing and marketing that we 
couldn’t handle them,” explains Robert 
Koob, director of the state’s Div. of 
Industrial Development. “So we con- 
tacted 12 top retired executives to do 
this management counseling through 
our office.” 
¢ Other Free Services—Oldest of the 
free consulting services is Consulting & 
Advising Services, Inc., of Wilmington, 
Del. It started nine years ago when 
Maurice du Pont Lee retired from an 
engineering post at EF. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. and offered his help 
to three local businesses that were fail- 
ing. He soon had these businesses in the 
black and a score of other retired execu- 
tives working with him on an “on call” 
basis. 

At the moment, C&A has five execu- 
tives working part-time with companies 
that are in trouble. A recent job: supply- 
ing accounting and legal aid to a small 
bookshop that threatened to go out of 
business. 

In St. Louis, a group called Expe- 
rience, Inc., was founded in 1952. It 
has about 30 members who give their 


JOHN CURRAN, 74, former San Francisco 
banker, heads a consulting advisory board of 
retired executives. 


time to business counseling and to civic 
projects. 

The Cleveland Senior Council com- 
bines retired with active executives— 
about 70 of each—with Clarence G. 
Wood, 70, onetime official of the Small 
Business Administration as part-time di- 
rector. Members are helping several 
small businesses. They have also worked 
on a pre-retirement counseling program 
for a large corporation, on a survey of 
the city’s hotel situation as a first step in 
plans to make Cleveland a more im- 
portant convention town, on a fund- 
raising campaign for a local hospital, 
and on lining up part-time jobs for 
council members. 
¢ Not So Free—A few consulting groups 
charge only a nominal fee to cover ex- 
penses. This will be the policy of a 
brand-new group, the Consultants for 
New England Small Business, an out- 
growth of the Old Age Center of New 
England, Inc. (BW—Apr.2’55,p66). 

The group, organized under the mem- 
ber activity division of the Old Age Cen- 
ter, is just getting started, but it al- 
ready has several inquiries from local 
companies about its service. 
¢ Profit-Making—Other consultants that 
use the experience of retired executives 
are in the business of selling advice at 
a profit. 

Such a firm is William B. Logan 
Associates of San Francisco, which uses 
an advisory board of seven retired ex- 
ecutives (who receive a nominal fee) 
in teamwork with a full-time staff of 
10 analysts and engineers. The board 
includes 74-year-old John S. Curran, 
former vice-president of the Anglo Cal- 
ifornia National Bank (now the Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank), and H. G. Pick- 
ering, a retired New York lawyer. 

Logan, a 37-year-old professional con- 
sultant, has 24 clients whose busifiess 
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Rug designed in aluminum yarns for the Alcoa collection by Marianne Strengeli. Photographed by Leslie Gill. 


YOU CAN WEAVE IT INTO CLOTH 


There’s an exciting sparkle today in the textile industry. lamp shades, sheets, hats, handbags, shoes, even shoe laces. 
Yarns made of ALcoa® Aluminum Foil are giving new color ALCOA is not in the aluminum yarn business. But we'd 
and brilliance to ball gowns and bathing suits . . . to lingerie like to send you the names of some manufacturers who are 
and lace, ribbons and rugs . . . fresh creations all to enliven . . . they’re a creative group, doing wonderful things with 
interiors, complement the person, raise the spirits. metallic yarns made of aluminum foil (which we do make). 

If you use fabrics—and like color that sets apart from the For more information, write today to Aluminum Company 
ordinary—you will be interested in the endless ways aluminum of America, Industrial Foil Division, 1655-M Alcoa Building 
yarn is being used... in upholstery, table linen, draperies, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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ALUMINUM “ALCOA THEATRE” 


— — Exciting Adventure 
Alternate Monday Evenings 








it may be right down your alley, too 


When you hold a bowling ball in your hands, you're holding years of experience 
ilong with a great deal of care in its manufacture. For few products are made 


to such exacting specifications. 


That’s why the make-up of a ball is never changed without careful considera- 
tion and thorough testing. That’s also why it’s safe to say a leading bowling 
ball manufacturer found PLIOFLEX rubber right down his alley for the outer 
shell of his product 


Surprisingly enough a bowling ball does start out as two different rubber com- 
pounds—a high gravity core and a super-tough shell. These are later fused into 
a hard, solid sphere. And it’s to the shell that PLIoFLEx brings 

ven greater toughness and a better finish plus extreme 

uniformity and easy processing — all at lower cost. 


Perhaps you'll also find PuioFrtex right down your alley 
for either hard or soft rubber goods. One thing certain, 
you ll find no finer rubber or service anywhere. For full 
details, write to Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 


~ ~ . RUBBER 
L-5415, Akron 16, Ohio 


& RUBBER 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


WING-CHEMIC 











ELMER VOIGT, 71, former chairman of 
Western Printing Co., Racine, gives free 
advice to Wisconsonites. 


volume ranges from $60,000 to $10- 
million a vear. The firm’s fees range 
from $60 a month to $10,000 a vear. 
Logan is talking of expanding to other 
cities 

Another consulting firm that draws 
part of its manpower from the ranks 
of retired managers is Joseph Schauff- 
hausen & Associates, in Westchester 
Countv, N.Y. The firm specializes in 
taking over management of sick com- 
panies in the building and agricultural 
industries. It has a permanent staff of 
14, plus a call on the services of about 
35 retired executives. 

The firm actually takes over a com- 
pany, runs it for two to five vears, trains 
its permanent managcrs, then steps out. 
The retired advisers draw anywhere 
from $25 to $100 a dav for their serv- 
ices. The system has worked well for 
the past 10 vears. 


lll. Some Drawbacks 


There is, of course, an inevitable 
informality and a certain turnover of 
personnel in any group of men between 
the ages of retirement and incapacity, 
especially when they are linked together 
voluntarily rather than on an employ- 
ment basis 

For example, the St. Louis organiza- 
tion of Experience, Inc., is active but, 
in some ways, not going so strongly as 
in its early years. The biggest problem 
is to find enough advisory jobs, says 
l'reas. Rufus R. Claubaugh, ex-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of St 
Louis. Lacking enough calls for its 
services, the group finds most satisfac 
tion in running Opportunity, Inc., an 
organization that employs and _ finds 
work for handicapped people. 

“When we first organized, there was 
a lot of publicity,” Claubaugh explains 
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VIKING “SANITOR™ 
PUMPS SELECTED 


for America’s largest 
Bulk Milk Pick-Up Truck Fleet 
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America’s largest bulk milk fleet of 75 pick-up tanks 
was purchased by the TWIN CITY MILK PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION from Stainless and Steel Products 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 90% of the tanks were 
equipped with Viking ‘‘Sanitor’’ Pumps, and some 
originally equipped with other make pumps have been 
converted to “‘Sanitors”. Very successful experience with 
Viking “Sanitors’” in other applications prompted their 
selection for this service. 


If you are buying bulk milk tanks or plant equipment, 
why not do as the Twin City Milk Producers did? Specify 
Vikings! Specify Viking “Sanitors’’ for pumps that meet 
3A sanitary standards—for long, economical service—for 
easy take-down and cleaning—for all-around satisfaction. 


For information, write for bulletins series TF and series SP-456 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY cei: ia. wx. uss 


in Canada, it's "ROTO-KING” pumps 


Offices and distributors in principal cities 
See your classified telephone directory 
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PRODUCT OF SPS RESEARCH, Hi-Ti titanium aircraft bolts can be substituted size-for-size 
for high strength alloy steel bolts with weight savings up to half a ton per aircraft. 


Hi-Ti titanium aircraft bolts have: 
the strength of steel, weigh 43% less 


Once considered a laboratory curiosity, titanium 
bolts are now standard production items at SPS and 
are being used in many advanced design operational 
aircraft. They give the aircraft industry the closest 
approximation yet to the ideal fastener, combining 
strength, lightness, and resistance to corrosion. 


To produce the first practical aircraft bolts made of 
titanium—a promising but sensitive metal—SPS 
invested over $500,000 and several years of high 
priority research. The result is the most extensive 
titanium facility in the fastener industry today. We 
can give you both the technical assistance and the 
delivery you need to utilize the full advantages of 
titanium for applications demanding fasteners with 
exceptional strength-to-weight ratio. 


For more information on Hi-Ti fasteners, contact 
Aircraft Products Division, STANDARD PRESSED 
Sree. Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


Jenkintown *¢ 


COMPARISON OF TYPICAL MECHAWICAL PROPERTIES 





Steel Hi-Ti 





Relative weight 1.00 0.57 





*Tensile strength (psi 174,500 169,000 





*Tensile strength-to- 


weight ratio 174,500 295,750 





Fatigue strength (psi) 
at 8,000,000 cycles 


(with 10% preload) 50 000 





Strength-to-weight 


ratio at peak strength 87,500 





*Elongation (%) 16.9 





*Reduction in area (%) 56.6 36.5 











*Based on 357 gage specimen made from bolts 


Hi-Ti vs. alloy steel. Significant com- 
parison is strength-to-weight ratio 
at endurance limit. Complete ten- 
sion-tension charts are included with 
each Hi-Ti shipment. 





Standerd Pressed Steel Co. + The 


Precision Prod 
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MAURICE DU PONT LEE, 81, founded 
a pioneer consulting group in Wilmington, 
Del., nine years ago. 


“We got about 125 calls for our serv- 
ices. But then it died down to where 
Opportunity, Inc., is our only big proj- 
ect of the moment.” 

And sponsors agree that this is bad 
for a volunteer group. Retired con- 
sultants are most effective when work- 
ing alongside businessmen who are 
earning their bread and butter. A loose 
association dedicated vaguely to making 
“busy work” for members in industry 
and civic projects is more likely to run 
out of steam. It needs a directing hand, 
some firm objectives—and specific work 
to do. 
¢ Thankless Advice—Retired executives 
who offer this kind of service are some- 
times dismayed to find their advice 
unsought, even when it’s offered free. 
But this, too, is natural. 

Ihe younger men in small businesses 
cherish, and sometimes inflate, their 
feeling of independence, and they may 
not accept or seek advice from their 
elders. They may rationalize their re- 
sistance by questioning the value of 
free advice that’s given off the top of 
the head, as it sometimes is. 

Another difficulty is that consulting 
is a complex business that demands 
broad skills and experience. Many of 
the management people who are retir- 
ing are specialists who have themselves 
often needed the help and advice of 
other specialists. Thus, the mere col- 
lecting of a group of executives of varied 
backgrounds—even men who have been 
successful in large compamies—is ne 
automatic assurance that the group will 
succeed as consultants. 

Finally, as the original members of 
a group continue to age, a new crop 
of younger retirees must be recruited 
and assimilated, else the project will 
lose some of its zip and will be doomed 
to a shrinking circle of activities. END 
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Want more time 
to think ? 


THOUSANDS OF EXECUTIVES SKIP 


——— answering half your mail 
without dictation and typing... 
doing away with “I quote the cus- 


tomer” memos . . . dispatching cop- 
ies of incoming reports (w ith your 
notations ) tokey men simultaneously. 


Price quoted subject 
to change 
without notice. 


ONLY $148 ... Kodak's new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 24%¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department. 


HOURS OF TIME-CONSUMING PAPERWORK WITH VERIFAX COPYING 


You'll do all of this—and more— 
with brief pencil or pen jottings and 
Verifax copies. (Your secretary can 
make 5 of these photo-exact copies 
in 1 minute for just 24%¢ each.) 

If a Verifax Copier did nothing 
more than cut dictation and typing, 
it’s safe to say you'd save its cost the 
very first month. But this versatile 


copier does jobs other office copiers 
can't touch. For example—makes an 
offset duplicator master in 1 minute 
for as little as 15¢. 

Mail coupon for new “Time-Saver” 
booklet. Or phone nearest Verifax 
dealer. You'll find him listed in “yel- 
low pages” under photocopying or 
duplicating machines. 


Verifax Copying 


DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of your néw booklet 
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“Versatile Time-Saver for Busy Offices.” No obligation. 
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Penn-Texas in Try for Cash 


Silberstein wants to sell its Fairbanks, Morse stock in a 
block. But FM fights the move in court, charging violation of 
five-year pact. 


Penn-Texas Corp., with its president 
Leopold Silberstein, has arrived at a 
critical its lively career. After 
a phenomenal five years of growth, 
the company is experiencing harder 
times 

[he Penn-lexas complex—it pro 
duces coal, machine tools, aircraft prod 
ucts, oil, guns, electronic instruments 
others—is suffering from money 
malnutrition, One of the components, 
Industrial Brownhoist, maker of ma- 
terials-handling and  earth-moving 
equipment, was sold last week to help 
raise cash. At least two and_ possibly 
several other of the remaining 13 oper- 
ating divisions are on the block 

Penn-Texas doesn't plan to go out 
of business entirely—but it is tiving 
hard to get out of the Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co Last week, Sil 
berstein admitted he was trying to sell 
P-T’s large holdings of Fairbanks stock, 
almost 45 of the outstanding shares, 
ma lump to interested third parties 
¢ Legal Move—Robert H. Morse, Jr., 
president of the Chicago-based maker 
of industrial wants Penn 

to get rid of its Fairbanks stock. 
doesn't want the big, and prob- 
controlling block sold to someone 

So last week he petitioned U.S. 
District Court to declare Silberstein in 
contempt of court for continuing to 
buy Fairbanks stock—and order him to 
sell all the shares acquired since May 7 

Silberstein. and Penn-Texas have 
fought two bitter proxy battles to get 
control of Fairbanks, and won neither 
(BW —May18'57,p48). Last May, Penn- 
Fexas had actually acquired, or con- 
tracted to buy, slightly over a majority 
of all Fairbanks stock, theoretically had 
mtrol. Legal challenges, how- 
ever, threatened to tie up the 
for months at best. Silberstein, 
mitted to finding large cash reserves to 
pay for the stock under contract, didn’t 
want an extended battle, so a 
promise was worked out 

Under the settlement, P-T sold to 
lairbanks 300,000 shares of the latter’s 
stock, at $50 a share, to be retired as 
treasurv stock Penn- Texas 
much as the Morse family 
holdings. Each side named five 
directors to an 1l-man board, with an 
impartial swing man, but with Morse 
continuing to run the company 
e Five-Year Truce—There was one fur- 
ther key provision: For five years, Penn 
Texas would abandon any attempts to 
get control of Fairbanks 
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In his complaint last week, Morse 
charged that Silberstein has been con- 
tinuing to buy “substantial blocks [of 
Fairbanks stock] with the intent of 
gaining control of Fairbanks, Morse.” 
Che Morse complaint alleged that the 
further accumulation of stock “either 
for their own uses or for sale to other 
persons, firms or corporations,” was in 
deliberate violation of the settlement 
decree. 

The key to the case will be the de- 
“intent’”—and on whether the 
settlement agreement really prohibited 
resale of the whole controlling block to 
another company. Fairbanks, Morse 
says it does. Penn-Texas says it doesn’t. 
And Silberstein’s recent strategy has ap- 
parently been based on recouping by 
selling a controlling block and, with 
the premium that control is usually 
worth, getting back what he had put 
into it 
¢ More Buying—There is no question 
that Silberstein has continued to ac- 
quire “substantial amounts” of Fair 
banks stock. Between Mav 7 and Oct. 
31, he bought 71,800 shares on the 
open market, 60,000 shares from ‘‘other 
sources,” debentures convertible into 
another 4,000 shares, and has options 
on some 30,000. Oct. 31 holdings come 
to 478,250 shares, 44.4% of the out- 
standing Fairbanks stocks. That could 
give working control to anyone not 
already interdicted by the court 

Why has Silberstein continued to 
buv the stock when he was already 
badly strained? One frequent assump- 
tion: fo prop the price of the stock, 
which went to a high of $65 during the 
battle last spring and has been selling 
around $40 recently. Certainly, the 
price of the stock is of vital concern 
to Silberstein. He has paid an over-all 
average price of $53. 
¢ Pledged on Loans—More impor- 
tantly, almost every share of Fairbanks 
stock that Penn-Texas owns is pledged 
as collateral against short term loans, 
almost $11-million’s worth. Should the 
market price drop much further, bank- 
ers might ask further collateral—and 
Penn-Texas seems to have little more to 
offer. Most of its property has either 
been sold and leased back—at high 
rentals—or is already mortgaged 

Right now Penn-Texas apparently 
isn’t doing too well on its own internal 
eperations. Its third quarter showed an 
operating loss. There are few indica 
tions that its fourth quarter will show 
operating profits, Only one segment of 


cision on 


the empire—Pratt & Whitney, machine 
tool maker, and its group afhliates—has 
been showing positive profits. But 
machine tool orders have been off for 
the whole industry. And a stretchout 
in delivery schedules is cutting into 
earnings on past backlogs. Two seg- 
ments of the complex, Liberty Aircraft 
and Quick-Way Truck Shovel Co., are 
running at losses. The remaining divi- 
sions are breaking even, but that’s all. 
¢ High Interest—-And P-T is paying 
some steep interest rates. On most of 
the $1l-million of short-term money, 
it is paying from 6% to 8% in basic 
interest, plus “‘service charges” and 
“finders fees” of from 3% to 4%—or 
an over-all effective interest rate of 
10% or better. 

That’s one of the reasons for the sale 
of Brownhoist, acquired in 1954, also 
after a proxy battle. Actually, P-T made 
a profit on the Brownhoist sale. It 
originally paid about $4-million in cash 
and 155,699 shares of P-T for the com- 
pany, plus the costs of the proxy fight. 
About two years ago, it sold the 
Brownhoist plant for about $2-million, 
leased it back. Eight months ago, it 
disposed of the Elyria Foundrv division 
of Brownhoist for almost $2-million, 
and within the last few weeks sold off 
the remainder of that business for 
nearly $3-million. 
¢ Single Salvation—But that isn’t nearly 
enough to ease the total squeeze, es 
pecially with loans coming due steadily 
from now on. Even sale of some of the 
other components of Penn-Texas 
wouldn’t get Silberstein off the hook 
entirely. The only obvious thing that 
will do it is getting rid of the Fairbanks 
stock in one lump. 

He can hardly sell it piecemeal on 
the open market without danger of 
depressing the price so badly that al 
most all his equity would be wiped 
out. That’s precisely the situation that 
Robert Morse seems to be trying to 
precipitate with his latest legal action. 

On the other hand, it is unlikely that 
any other corporate purchaser would 
buy only part of the Penn-Texas hold- 
ing of Fairbanks. With anything less 
than an effective majority any part-pur- 
chaser could find himself locked into 
the same situation that confronted 
Silberstein—a lot of money tied up, 
with no control over it. 

Currently Silberstein is negotiating 
with “two or three’ possible takers. 
He’s hoping that, with a premium for 
control, he might get back what he has 
invested. But even if he had to sell 
at no more than the current market 
price, the approximates $20-million 
would just about clear P-T debts, let 
the company concentrate on its present 
operations. It might even get stripped 
down to Pratt & Whitney and perhaps 
half of its other subsidiaries, but it 
would be a going concern. END 
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Got a die casting problem? 


THEN CONSIDER CRUCIBLE NU-DIE V DIE CASTING DIE STEEL. IT’S THE OUTSTANDING DIE 


STEEL — AND IT’S QUICKLY AVAILABLE FROM LOCAL CRUCIBLE WAREHOUSE STOCKS. 


STOCKS MAINTAINED OF: 

Crucible NU-DIE V is a particularly good choice for aluminum and magnesium Rex High Speed Steel .. . 
ALL grades of Tool Steel 
: : : (including Die Casting Die 
checking. And every piece of Crucible NU-DIE V is ultrasonically inspected to and Plastic Mold Steel, 
iii) oe te : it ais we Drill Rod, Tool Bits, and 
insure that the steel you buy is of the highest die steel quality. Hollow Tool Steel Bars) 

Press forged blocks are regularly stocked at Crucible warehouses, in a wide vari- ... Stainless Steel (Sheets, 
ety of sizes. And there are dozens of other tool steel grades for you to choose from. we - mm te 7. 

Crucible is the only specialty steel producer fully integrated to the point of use. Tuf, AISI Alloy . _ Onyx 
That means control and responsibility from raw material to warehouse delivery Spring, Hollow Drill Steel 
t and other special purpose 
Oo you. steels. 


die casting dies, or long run zine dies or die inserts. It resists washing or heat 





[CRUCIBLE| WAREHOUSE SERVICE 





Crucible Steel Company of America 


General Sales Offices, The Otiver Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Branch Offices and Warehouses: Atlanta « Baltimore 
Boston ¢ Buffalo ¢ Charlotte « Chicago « Cincinnati ¢« Cleveland ¢ Dallas * Dayton ¢« Denver « Detroit ¢« Grand Rapids 
Harrison * Houston ¢ Indianapolis *« Los Angeles *« Milwaukee *« New Haven ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia « Pittsburgh ¢ Portland, Ore. 
Providence ¢« Rockford e« San Francisco « Seattle « Springfield, Mass. ¢« St.Louis « St. Paul « Syracuse « Toronto, Ont. 








County To Study 
Mining Damage 


Commissioners 
To Hear Homeowners 
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Placating Jarred Homeowners 


Pittsburgh Coal Co. has been the chief target of prop- 


erty owners whose homes have been damaged by sinking land. 


Though not legally responsible, the company has made several 


concessions. 


In Upper Saint Clair, an upper-in 
come suburb of Pittsburgh, household 
ers are just plain mad. Their homes— 
in the $35,000 to $50,000 class—are 
cracking apart. The villain they point 
at: Pittsburgh Coal Co., a division of 
Pittsburgh Gonsolidation Coal Co., the 
nation’s largest coal producer. Mining 
by the coal company causes subsidence 
of land—and as the land drops, even 
the best houses suffer strains. 
¢ The Dilemma—Right now, Pittsburgh 
Coal stands in a_ peculiar position. 
Legally, it has no responsibility at all. 
Morally, the weight of evidence is on 
its side. Even so, the company has 
made a few concessions to homeowners. 
But this has failed to satisfy most of 
them. So the dilemma remains: On 
one side, the company could cut its 
own economic throat by not mining 
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But the problem still remains largely unsolved. 


its extensive deposits of metallurgical 
coal, now and probably for some time 
in heavy demand. On the other, it 
faces the prospect of mounting public 
ill-feeling, law suits which, though it 
would probably win them, are costly 
and time-consuming, and outcries up 
to the level of the state legislature, 
which could possibly change the rules 
of the coal mining game. 

The subsidence problem is one of 
the more recent, and unpublicized, re- 
sults of mushrooming residential devel- 
opment around major cities in the past 
decade. In Long Beach, where exten- 
sive oil operations have caused land to 
sink, the problem has not been re- 
solved. Los Angeles suburbs also have 
had trouble with the discovery of oil 
under residential areas. But there, the 
communities solved their problem sim- 


ply—oil companies sound-proofed oil 
derricks in residential areas. 

Around Pittsburgh, which sits on top 
of the most valuable bituminous coal 
seams in the world, the solution may be 
much more complicated. 
¢ Ownership Rights—Coal mining usu- 
ally causes some surface subsidence 
after earth fills the void. The deeper 
the operation, the more the subsidence. 
And surface structures above the mined 
area are likely to be damaged. But in 
every deed for a piece of land in the 
Pennsylvania coal areas, there’s a sec- 
tion that savs the coal rights—and usu- 
ally other mineral rights—have already 
been sold. Ownership of the coal or 
other minerals carries with it the mght 
to mine without regard to effect on 
property of those who own the surface. 

Mining companies have had this sub- 
sidence problem on their hands for 
years, although until very recently, in a 
small way. In fact, some 15 years ago, 
when cave-ins were being troublesome 
in the anthracite fields, the then gov- 
ernor of the state—a former superior 
court justice—noted pointedly at a press 
conference that “‘the people of Luzerne 
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Your business is in the Age of Electronics 


Your engineers 
swift paced genii - or technical drones? 


You see more and more electronic meas- 
uring equipment in industry's laborato- 
ries for a very simple reason. Electronic 
instruments make engineering measure- 
ments faster and more accurately. They 
give your engineers precision short cuts 
through tedious measuring problems - 
common and uncommon. They save 
hours, even days, for the creative engi- 
neering that so directly affects your 
progress and competitive position. 


Over 130 Hewlett-Packard field engineers 
and 300 different -hp- instruments are 
today helping company after company 
eliminate obsolete, time-wasting meas- 
urement methods. A letter from you will 
assure an -hp- engineer in touch with 
your technical people - immediately. 


Versatile, low cost -hp- S21A Industrial Counter 
measures frequency, speed, RPM and RPS - 
counts events occurring at random within se- 

lected time periods. With special transducers, 
also measures weight, temperature, pressure, 
acceleration, etc. Time-saving production and 
research tool. $475. Make sure your next in- 
strument requisition specifies -hp- equipment. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Field application engineers throughout the world 


world leader in electronic measuring instruments 





HERE’S A PRACTICAL 
APPROACH TO PRESS- 
ROOM AUTOMATION 


... flexible... the Sahlin 
Iron Hand is the practical way to 
automate your pressroom unload- 
ing. It can remove stampings of 
any size...any shape... and do it 


Versatile 


automatically. It requires no floor 
space and little maintenance. All 
U. S. auto builders and most appli- 
ance makers use the patented Iron 
Hand. To learn how it can cut your 
pressroom costs too, write today 
for our 12-page brochure. Sahlin 
Engineering Co., Inc., Birmingham, 
Michigan. 





OVERHEAD & FLOOR-TYPE PRESS UNLOADERS 
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County have no rights” as far as the 
law was concerned on this matter. 

¢ Root of Trouble—Ideally, the best 
answer to the problem is not to build 
any structures over coal lands until the 
coal has been mined and the earth has 
settled. Until the end of World War 
I], Pittsburgh Coal’s mining operations 
were advancing faster than surface resi- 
dential housing and the land got a 
chance to settle. But with the postwar 
housing boom, new housing develop- 
ments leapfrogged out, and Pittsburgh 
Coal found itself digging under existing 
—and expensive—homes. 

In recent months, some homes in 
Pittsburgh suburbs literally have suf- 
fered rude shocks. Damage has ranged 
from slight cracks in a foundation to a 
$14,000 loss suffered by one familv. 
One not-untypical case has cracks in its 
foundations, broken brick and shattered 
plaster in every room of the house— 
some $5,000 worth of damage so far 
and no repairs can be made until the 
earth finishes settling, perhaps 18 
months from now. 
¢ Company's Stake—What’s at stake? 
From the company’s side, about 50,000 
acres of metallurgical coal, with an av 
erage of 8,300 tons of minable coal to 
the acre. At current prices, that’s the- 
oretically worth over $2.5-billion over 
the next 40 to 50 years. Houses already 
stand over three of Pittsburgh Coal’s 
active mines. At the rate residential 
development is advancing, the com- 
pany’s strategic Mathies Mine—one of 
the finest coking coal properties in the 
country—eventually will move under 
new housing. 

But towns like Upper Saint Clair can 
be quite vocal. Its residents are defi- 
nitely above average in income. Many 
are higher management people sympa- 
thetic to corporate problems—but have 
much of their personal net worth in- 
vested in their homes. And included 
among them, they have a number of 
skills helpful in battling a big corpora- 
tion. 
¢ Concessions—Last summer, home- 
owners in Upper Saint Clair, Bethel 
Park Borough, and other nearby towns, 
banded together into a “protective asso- 
ciation.” Pittsburgh Consolidation, in 
spite of its legal invulnerability, has 
been making concessions—and the bat- 
tle’s not over yet. 

Its first two steps—purely in the inter- 
est of good public relations—were these: 

e The company agreed to guaran- 
tee coal supports (sections of unmined 
coal beneath a property) when pur- 
chased by homeowners. 


. . . with the postwar housing boom, Pittsburgh Coal 
found itself digging under existing—and expensive— 
homes .. . 


STORY starts on p. 84 


e It agreed to permit payment for 
these supports on the installment plan. 
The le of coal supports is nothing 
new. Pittsburgh Coal has been offer- 
ing it for the past 50 years. 

Under this plan, the company “sells” 
up to 50% of the coal underneath a 
property to the homeowner, by leaving 
that much intact in the ground, mining 
around it in a pattern to prevent sub- 
sidence. Again, the deeper the mine, 
the more coal must be left in place. 
But the process is expensive, both to 
the homeowner and to the company. 
Cost of the support can range any- 
where from $500 to $3,000, depending 
on how much is left. 

Current support charges to the home- 
owner are based on a price of 35¢ a 
ton. That, says the company, is a losing 
proposition, since if the same coal were 
sold on the open market, it would bring 
anywhere from $6.50 to $7 a ton. 

For years, Pittsburgh Coal felt this 
was as far as it had to go. Then came 
the formation of the “Mining Damage 
Protective Assn.,” a loosely knit group 
of landowners who didn’t want to have 
to pay anything for coal supports. 
¢ Homeowners’ Demands—The associ- 
ation started by calling the attention of 
the local newspapers to the more 
obvious cases of damage. In August, it 
hired a law firm, and formally presented 
the company with five main demands. 

(1) That the company halt mining 
operations, during negotiations, which 
could possibly damage any home. 

(2) That all members agree to pay 
a uniform maximum of $100 for pro- 
tective coal supports. 

(3) That the company agree to pay 
tor any damage it causes in the future. 

(4) That the company agree to pay 
for one-half of the cost of damage 
suffered in the past. 

(5) That, if the coal company and 
the association reach an agreement, the 
company agree to extend the same pro- 
visions to anyone, whether or not a 
member of the organized group. 

Pittsburgh Coal pointed out again 
that ownership of the coal rights carries 
with it the right to mine without regard 
to effect on the surface property. Never- 
theless, the company said it would 
guarantee the coal supports, and offered 
this, along with the installment plan. 
¢ Firm Stand—This pacified some 
homeowners, but it didn’t work with 
the association. The group stood firm 
on its demands. The company made 
another concession: If a cheaper method 
of protection could be found after coal 
supports are purchased, the company 
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your company is judged 


by the office you keep! 





Ne nd Toro) late aft catalog 


Cole Steel Equipment Co., In n Ave., New York 17, N.Y. - Canada: 329 Dufferin St., Toront t bs COLE-STEEL- 








$450 to $600°n nse 
Dullds this plant for you 
<I age 


Dimensions: 120’ x 165’. : 
Steel and masonry construc- ws 
tion. Air conditioning. Sprinkler 
system. Floor plan and speci- 
fications on request. 








* Depending on location 


Low-cost construction is only one reason so many progressive firms are 
locating in Georgia. It’s the distribution center of the rich and growing 
Southeastern market. Taxes are low; so are power rates. There’s plenty 
of intelligent, dependable native labor. And the mild, healthful climate 
keeps absenteeism and fuel costs at a minimum. 

Yes, it’s profitable to operate in Georgia. And we’re here to find 
just the right site for you. Tell us your requirements in confidence. 
No obligation. 


FREE BOOKLET OF BUILDING COST DATA 


This booklet contains photographs, speci- 
fications and costs of several plants built 
recently in Georgia by national concerns. 
It’s a book of unusual interest to any mana- 
gement man who contemplates building a 
new plant. It’s yours for the asking. 





Write, Wire or Phone E. A. YATES, JR., Manager 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Box 1719-W Atlanta 1, Georgia. Phone: JAckson 2-6121 
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“ 


‘the fuss has alerted 
the public to problem of 
building over unmined coal 
or operating mines’ .. .” 

STORY start on p. 84 


will make the cheaper way retroactive to 
Oct. | 

Since that offer last month, there 
have been two developments. The 
association has asked for a_ hearing 
by the Allegheny County commission- 
ers. And at least one mortgage firm is 
requiring its property owners to buy coal 
supports. The move by the mortgage 
company has been he ailed by Pittsburgh 
Coal. The company thinks this require- 
ment helps to focus the blame on the 
sellers of the surface lands. 
¢ Public Awareness—In a way, Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation is just as pleased 
that the hassle has gotten the attention 
it has. Savs Henry C. Rose, Pitt-Consol 
vice- president and general manager of 
Pittsburgh Coal: * ‘We are trying to help 
the present homeowners—but the fuss 
has also alerted the public to the 
seriousness of building homes over un- 
mined coal or operating mines. The 
greater the public awareness of the 
property rights of both the surface and 
the coal owners—and of the con- 
sequences of surface subsidence—the 
fewer the number of homes that will 
be damaged.” 

’ Presently, the company thinks it has 
gone as far as it can in helping home- 
owners. And it has made no promise 
that it will continue to make such con- 
cessions in the future. It’s safe to 
assume that the company will not 
allow its economic life to be placed in 
jeopardy. That could easily happen if 
it started selling coal supports under 
hundreds of acres of homes over un- 
mined areas. 

Metallurgical coal is too valuable an 
item today, and it will probably become 
even more critical in the future. 
¢ Cost to Company—Outside of the 
initial loss in selling the coal supports, 
the company’s had other expenses in 
this public relations move. In the past 
three months, it has added two engi- 
neers to its staff, strictly for the purpose 
of answering the hundreds of home- 
owners’ inquiries. And in an effort to 
torestall any future development over 
unmined areas, it has provided sets of 
25 maps—costing $250 a set—to such 
groups as the Home Builders Assn. of 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh and the Alle- 
gheny County Planning Commission. 

In the future, the company hopes 
that new residential development will 
take place only after an area has been 
mined, and the ground resettled. “If 
we succeed in this,” says Rose, “then 
our efforts will have paid off.” END 
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Position means nothing 
in the life of a ball bearing! 


Upside down . . . right side up . . . sideways! Electric 


motors made with New Departure ball bearings 

keep their performance promises in any position. 

Such versatility is welcomed by appliance makers... 
. machine tool builders, too . . . because it means infinite 


freedom of design. Accessibility for service need not 
be the ruling factor in motor location. For the motor made 
with New Departure ball bearings . . . like the 
F " bearings themselves. . . is built to be forgotten for long 
tuning pomnt periods of service without attention for relubrication. There’s 


no need for adjustment because of wear. 
of modern If you’re looking for ways to simplify product 


design and improve product performance, write or call 


industry for details on New Departure ball bearings. 


1908-195 


ne s- 
D FORWARD Pry 


NEVV EPARTURE 
NEW DEPARTU/RE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN 
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In Management 


Missiles Coordinator Bisects Itself 


To Separate “Management” and Production 


Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., national coordinator for 
much of the U.S. intercontinental missile effort, also 
has been a producer of missile hardware. Last week, in 
effect, it split itself into two companies. 

It established an autonomous division, Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories, to continue missile “management” 
and take up any new Air Force space projects as they 
come along. The new division, which will do no manu- 
facturing, will be headed by Dr. Simon Ramo, one of 
the company founders. 

Meanwhile, Dean Wooldridge, R-W’s other princi- 
pal figure, will take over production of electronic hard- 
ware and supervise growth into such fields as aircraft 
guidance, special purpose computers. 

One important reason for this new split-off is that 
there isn’t much profit in “managing” the missile pro- 
grams. R-W has long been interested in getting deeper 
into production—military and civilian—both to sweeten 
profits and to increase stability. 

[he company gives no other reasons for the change, 
but trade talk does. Reportedly, missile contractors feel 
that as overseer of all Air Force missile programs R-W 
can get hold of inside information that could be used 
competitively in other fields. In the same vein, some 
of the giant contractors in the programs don’t take 
too kindly to being “managed” by outsiders. 

I'he bisecting of R-W is partly designed to meet these 
criticisms, say industry observers. 


Singer’s Milton C. Lightner 
Is Named President of NAM 


This week at its annual meeting, the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers appointed Milton C. Lightner (pic- 
ture), head of Singer Mfg. Co. as its president for the 


coming year. 


Lightner is a strong free 
trader; two-thirds of his 
company’s unit volume 
comes from overseas sales. 
But since his company has 
suffered in the U.S. from 
foreign imports of sewing 
machines, he has enough 
understanding of high tar- 
iffs to maintain NAM’s cur- 
rent neutral position on 
such issues, think associa- 
tion spokesmen. 

Lightner, who is 57 years old, is Singer’s sixth presi- 
dent, and the third to come to the job through a law 
career. 
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A graduate of Harvard Law School in 1913, Lightner 
was counsel to the company before taking a position as 
vice-president of Singer's sales subsidiary in 1927. He 
has been president of the parent company since 1949. 


Dale Sharp Heads Guaranty Trust; 
Philip Morris, Aramco Name Chiefs 


It looked like promotion as well as Thanksgiving sea- 
son last week as three executive vice-presidents in large 
corporations moved into top spots. Dale E. Sharp 
(picture) was elected president and a director of Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New 
York. Joseph F. Cullman 
III was moved to the helm 
of Philip Morris, Inc., and 
Norman Hardy was elected 
president of Arabian Amet- 
ican Oil Co. 

After serving as executive 
vice-president for two years, 
Sharp succeeded William 
L. Kleitz, who died two 
weeks ago. His company, 
Guaranty Trust (assets: $3- 
billion) makes a fetish of promoting the company as 
a whole and keeping its officers relatively anonymous. 

Philip Morris’ Cullman, who is 45 years old, moved 
into the Philip Morris presidency to replace O. Parker 
McComas, who died two weeks ago. 

Aramco’s new chief, Norman Hardy, won't officially 
take office until Jan. 1, when he replaces retiring chief 
R. L. Keyes. Hardy started his career as a Standard 
Oil of California geologist in 1926 





Operations Research Is Gaining 
Wider Use, AMA Reports 


Operations research studies are spreading throughout 
industry. Of 631 companies surveyed by the American 
Management Assn., 324 (51%) use them, and 144 
others are seriously thinking of doing so. This com- 
pares with an estimated 85 companies that were using 
OR in 1953 and virtually none in 1951. 

Although it has many definitions, OR generally is 
described as the application of statistical theory, mathe- 
matics, and formal logic (scientific method) to solving 
business problems or improving operations. 

Among companies reporting that they used OR, 
applications vary from highly specific department 
studies to companywide projects such as the programing 
of complex production runs. 

Another important and growing application, accord- 
ing to the AMA survey, is in long-range planning. More 
and more, management is asking OR teams for studies 
on whether to build new plants, and where to locate 
them, on the advisability of starting up overseas opera- 
tions, and on how extensive their research efforts should 


be. 
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quality stands out 


STEEL STRAPPING, STRIP AND TUBING 

are highly competitive products and quality is often 
the deciding factor in making a sale. The Brainard Steel 
Division of Sharon Steel Corporation—leading 
manufacturer of steel strapping, electro-galvanized 
steel, and mechanical welded steel tubing— 

offers extra assurance of quality to its customers. 
Brainard quality is the quality that comes from 

a completely integrated production operation. As a 
division of Sharon, Brainard products are quality 
controlled from mine to market. 

At Brainard, Sharon Steel Quality Stands Out. 








For 56 Years 


SHARONSTEEL a Quality Name 


in Steel 








SHARON STEEL CORPORATION, SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DAYTON, DETROIT, 
GRAND RAPIDS, INDIANAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ROCHESTER, SAN FRANCISCO, 
SHARON, SEATTLE, MONTREAL, TORONTO 
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Glass is at home 
anywhere 


Clear-cut on a skyscraper’s side. Sparkling 
on a kitchen table. In mirrors, light bulbs and 
eyeglasses. In so many ways, glass works 
for us each day. 

And the nation’s commercial banks, in 
turn, work for glass—an industry whose mil- 
lions of products reflect our country’s tre- 
mendous growth. 

With money, credit and other financial 
services, commercial banks help the glass 
industry, and all essential enterprise, to pro- 
duce and prosper. This help starts with the 
procurement of raw materials, continues on 
to manufacture and distribution and follows 
through right to the corner store. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, 
a leader in commercial loans, is proud to be 
a part of this banking system which works 
closely with business and industry in setting 


the pace for our country’s economic progress. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


wt Insurance Cor , 





3M Chemicals opening new worlds of use for film 





A radically new solution to pharmaceutical 


packaging problems... 


Now film can 


compete with any 
packaging material and win 
especially on tough pharmaceutical 


pacKaying jobs. 


A totally new, virtually 
lestructible type of packaging mate- 

rial films made of KEL-F® tri- 

fluorochloroethylene polymer. 


I'he reason”? 


| ere 1s 


to offering the unique combination of 


no other film that comes close 


exceptional properties listed on the 
ght. KEL-F films do. Think of them 
mn terms ol your products! 


th KEL-F films, packaging oppor- 
tunities for chemicals, ethical drugs 
and surgical supplies, or any valuable 
or delicate merchandise, are unlimited. 


un plasticized, 


Check these unique features 
against your most exacting needs! 


e Exceptional chemical inertness 
eliminating contamination of contents 
or corrosion of package, even by the 
strongest acids or alkalis. 

e Grade 500 incorporates unusual 
radiation resistance—will withstand 
sterilization up to 25 megareps before 
becoming brittle. 

e Complete impermeability—zero 
moisture absorption, zero moisture 
vapor passage. 

e Extraordinary anti-sticking prop- 
erties——package drains thoroughly. 

e Extreme clarity —complete and last- 
ing visibility of contents. 


e Non-brittle—will not shatter. 


EL-F'* 


film 


plasticized and radiant-resistant grade 


e High tensile strength 
protection of contents. 


assuring full 


e Complete resistance to age, fungus 
and decay. 

e Can be heat sealed, radio frequency 
sealed and vacuum formed. 

e Extremely flexible—retains high 
pliability over temperature range 
from —65°F. to +350°F. 

e Excellent electrical properties. 

e Light weight 
size and weight. 


minimizes package 


Investigate film made of KEL-F tri- 
fluorochloroethylene polymer (a 3M 
chemical product) by leading film 
manufacturers! Contact Jersey City 
Chemical Division, Chemical Products 
Group, 3M Company, Dept. WB97, 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


Jersey City Chemical Division « Chemical Products Group 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Paul 6, Minnesota 











How to Push a New Product 


The way to do it, speakers at a management confer- 
ence say, is to establish a separate department that can shep- 
herd new ideas until they reach the market. 


Recently 400 executives quietly en- 
dured two days of sitting in stiff-backed 
ballroom chairs for the sake of attending 
the American Management Assn.’s con- 
ference on new products in New York. 

From the number of high-priced men 
lured from their office chores to the 
relative discomforts of a hotel ballroom, 
it was obvious that the sessions had 
stirred considerable interest. What in- 
spired them was a feeling that product 
development needed new status—equal 
to research, manufacturing, and market- 
ing—to replace its present obscure posi- 
tion in the corporate hierarchy. 

[here are good reasons for this con- 
cern. Surveys show that the odds are 
5 to 1 against success for a new product 
after it hits the market. And General 
Foods found in a study of its own that 
70% of the successful newcomers will 
be obsolete in 10 years. Against these 
handicaps, product development men 
are constantly under pressure to find 
new ideas to outstrip the competition. 
¢ Explanation—The AMA = speakers 
made plain that many companies have 
been without organized product devel- 
opment programs despite this pressure. 
They attributed the snafu to two major 
factors: 

¢ Failure by management to appre- 
ciate the complexities of introducing a 
new product into today’s competitive 
markets. The prescription: coordination 
of market research, basic research, manu- 
facturing, and sales. 

¢ Reluctance of various depart- 
ments to surrender any of their control 
in the development of new products. 
The result: they are frequently at odds 
with each other. 

AMA planned the conference to find 
the methods used by companies that 
have been successful in breaking the 
bottlenecks. As it turned out, the 
methods vary—but, basically, all the 
companies make use of a product plan- 
ning group that concentrates specifically 
on smoothing product development. 
¢ Two Avenues—The difference of 
opinion is whether the group should be 
merely advisorv—as at American Stand- 
ard—or should be an operating arm of 
the business—as advocated by General 
Electric. 

American Standard coddles its new 
products with a committee consisting 
of representatives from each major divi- 
sion of the company—research, engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, market research, 
and sales. The committee meets from 
time to time during all stages of product 
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development to discuss the problems 
faced by each department. Then it ad- 
vises top management on the best way 
to resolve any differences. But it doesn’t 
make any direct operating decisions. 

General Electric, on the other hand, 
establishes a product development group 
within each division. An operating sec- 
tion of the company, it is responsible 
directly to the division general manager. 
In plotting the development of a new 
product, its first job is to evaluate ob- 
jectively the manufacturing capacity, 
competitive products, and market size. 
Then it tells the various departments 
what is expected of them. From this 
solid foundation of facts, the product 
planning group supervises all phases of 
development, and GE claims it’s suc 
cessful. 

However, as the AMA speakers 
pointed out almost  apologetically, 
there’s no panacea for the new product 
problem. In their view, a formal man 
agement group organized as a new prod- 
ucts department is just a step in the 
right direction. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Television tape recorders are now being 
sold by RCA. They cost $63,000 for 
color, $49,500 for black and white. 
Until now TV tape recorders have been 
used only experimentally. The recorders 
make it possible to store programs on 
tape and play them back whenever 
wanted. RCA says the viewer can ex- 
pect a clear picture with tape. 
> 


An electronic watchman that detects 
danger, dials the telephone, and tells 
the person who answers where the 
trouble is, has been developed by Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Northlake, IIl. 
Whenever a primary detecting device 
that closes a circuit, such as a thermo- 
stat, water gauge, or burglar alarm indi- 
cates trouble, the Electronic Sentry 
dials a preset number and speaks a pre- 
recorded warning. 
7 

Transistorized power packs to deliver 
high frequency current to fluorescent 
lights have been developed by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. Running fluo 
rescent lights on high frequency in- 
creases brightness and cuts power loss 
and ballast (transformer) size. Westing- 
house’s new units weigh only 11 Ib., 





New kind of clamp 
eee 








Uses worm gear mechanism 
combines strength, adjustability 
saves in mounting, operating 


The new Bassick Gear Lock Clamp, utiliz- 
ing a worm lock principle (see cut) solves a 
two-pronged problem that has confronted 
manufacturers and users of steel, aluminum, 
plastic, or other heavy containers for years: 

First, it provides an airtight, moisture 
proof, shock-proof seal (as no resilient de- 
vice can do); second, it does this without go- 
ing to the expense of precision mounting. It 
exerts up to a ton of closing pressure and 
adjusts to varied manufacturing tolerances 
at the same time. 

This means that industry now has a clamp 
which can be opened or closed with a stand- 
ard wrench in half the time of nuts and bolts, 
can be installed quickly since it requires no 
precision mounting, yet will withstand con- 
tinual shock and vibration. And by varying 
the strikes, bases, and links, 
this Gear Lock mechanism 
can be adapted to innumera- 
ble applications. 

Have your container engi- 
neers write for specific infor- 
mation. THE BASSICK Com- 
PANY, Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


Write for 
Catalog No. CF-57 


SYMBOL OF EXCELLENCE 


ARE HOR FUNDS OF CASTINS §«©— MAKING CASTLRS OO WORE 


New Products 





ere’s why wise business men 
insist on 


office chairs covered with 


NYGEN Tolex’ 


Supported Vinyl Upholstery 


7 Nygen Tolex has all the rich appearance 
of natural leather plus many unique 
advantages. 


2 Nygen Tolex is easy to maintain... 
swishes clean as new with just a damp cloth. 


3 Nygen Tolex, with a special non-direc- 
tional supporting fabric tailors easier. . . fits 
snug around all corners. 


4 Nygen Tolex is available in colors to 
match any decorative scheme at a lower 
cost than other types of upholstery fabrics. 


Chair by 
The Harter Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan 


THE GENERAL TIRE &24 RUGBER COMPANY 
TEXTILEATHER DIVISION + TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


Makers of supported viny/ fabrics for 


products used in business and homes GENERAL 


PLASTICS 


The General Tire 
& Rubber Company 


96 New Products 





are less than 20 in. long and 5 in. wide. 
They supply up to 32 40-w. lamps. The 
units have not yet been priced. 

« 
A new silicone adhesive with high bond 
strength will glue silicone rubber to it- 
self or to a variety of common metals. 
The material, translucent and contain- 
ing no solvents, is a development of 
Dow Corning Corp. Called Silastic 
Adhesive S-2200, it cures within 5 min- 
utes when heated to 250F when used 
to bond rubber parts. Slightly higher 
vulcanizing temperature is required for 
metal to rubber bonds. 

7 
Aluminum ingots in a new shape, per- 
mitting easier handling with fork lift 
trucks, are available from Aluminium, 
Ltd. The ingots are shaped like a flat- 
tened “T,” so that the forks of a lift 
truck can slip around their base. 

7 
An explosion proof water level gauge 
for high pressure steam boilers substi- 
tutes a stainless steel column containing 
a floating magnet for the transparent 
glass or quartz tube on conventional 
indicators. The floating magnet acts 
through the tube to deflect reed-type 
indicators. Charles Engelhard, Inc., 
developed the device. 


Cordless Electric Clock 
Runs on Mercury Cells 


A cordless electric clock that gets its 
power from mercury cells (picture) has 
been placed on the market by Sessions 
Clock Div. of Alliance Mfg. Co., 
Alliance, Ohio. That means you can 
hang the clock anywhere without worry- 
ing about an electrical outlet. 

The mercury cells provide uniform 
current assuring accurate time for more 
than a year. The cells cost $2.25. 

The new clocks come in two models. 
One is a wall-sized reproduction of a 
pocket watch, and the other has a 
sunburst of brass rods extending from 
a colored birchwood case. Both are 
light enough so that small picture hooks 
or masonry nails will hold them. Costs 


start at $44. 
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Avtomatic casing and packing equipment by Standard-Knapp Division for a progressive brewer. 


THE ECONOMIC EMPLOYMENT OF IDEAS 


Emhart, through its divisions and 
subsidiaries, can help in many 
modernization programs. Emhart has 

already solved a wide variety of problems...e 
as basic as improved water supplies... 

as detailed as mechanizing small parts 
assembly...as broad as more 

efficient packaging methods... as Critical as 
noise suppression. For an indication of 

the full scope of our activities please write for 
“Emhart--/ts People and Products.” 


EMHART 


EMHART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
Emhart Export Company, Hartford AB Sundsvalls Verkstader, Sweden 
Emhart Sweden AB, Stockholm Emhart International S.A., Panama 


, i 
Exhaust silencing system (left) and giant 
water distillation unit—by Maxim Silencer 


Service crews working aloft get more done 
in less time with mobile Skyworker booms 


Transfer feed for presses (left) ‘end auto- 
matic notching machine—by V & O Press 


Forehearth and feeder prepares glass for 
forming into containers—by Hartford-Empire 





























Does your boiler and machinery insurance 
help prevent breakdowns? 





Travelers Boiler and Machinery insurance goes to 
work for you right away. Skilled Travelers accident 
prevention and loss control experts are available at 
105 offices across the country to inspect your insured 
equipment regularly. 


These men have an industry-wide reputation for 
anticipating possible equipment failures. (Over the 
years The Travelers has spent more than 100 million 
dollars on accident and fire prevention services. ) 


But machines do break down. And the results are 
often disastrous. That is why The Travelers maintains 
251 claim locations to give you quick, on-the-spot 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


service wherever and whenever an accident occurs. 


The Travelers promptly pays the cost of repairing 
or replacing the damaged property. If you’ve in- 
cluded Travelers Business Interruption or Extra Ex- 
pense insurance in your program, we also pay your 
fixed costs, continuing expenses and normal profits or 
extra expenses until your plant is back in production. 
Result: your income is protected. 


For fifty years The Travelers has been underwriting 
and servicing boiler and machinery risks. Why not 
put this experience to work for you? See your Travelers 
agent or broker for full details. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including 
Life « Accident » Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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Cutting Costs of Atomic Power 


The survivors in the atomic 
power plant business are trying 
every trick to save money as 
costs climb ever higher. 


An interest in saving money is 
scarcely surprising in a businessman. 
It’s even less so if he happens to be a 
builder of an atomic power plant or the 
equipment that goes into one. In that 
infant industry, costs have climbed so 
sensationally that many companies 
have already retreated from their origi- 
nal plans (BW—Oct.12’57,p48). 

[he companies that have stuck it 
out have done so for several reasons. 
Some of them are too deeply commit- 
ted to turn back now. Even without 
this factor, though, the survivors think 
it worth their while to lose money now 
im order to be strongly entrenched for 
a future market (BW—Sep.14'57,p140). 
It may be hopelessly uneconomic to 
build plant and equipment today, but 
there’s no other way to learn the trade. 
And the atomic power industry is con- 
fident that it will be a major supplier 
of energy in two or three decades—and 
that in another few years it may begin 
to earn big profits. 
¢ Pinching Pennies—In the meantime, 
the remaining companies use their 
imagination overtime to devise new 
ways to battle the constant climb of 
costs. 

New York’s Consolidated Edison is 
an apt example: It recently managed to 
save $l-million on the cost of its new 
Indian Point reactor, on the Hudson 
River north of New York City. The 
reactor was originally supposed to cost 
Con Ed $55-million; now it hopes it 
can finish the job for $90-million. 

The explanation given by James F. 
Fairman, Con Ed senior vice-president, 
for this more than 80% increase in 
costs is typical of what has happened in 
the building of atomic plants. “The 
original estimates that everyone re- 
ceived from the equipment suppliers 
were completely honest,” Fairman says. 
“But no one had built a large nuclear 
power plant, and no one knew the true 
costs. We simply took the best avail- 
able estimates, and they did not pan 
out.” 

“Then again,” Fairman continues, 
“conventional power equipment has also 
gone up in price. We couldn't have 
guessed three years ago the exact 
amount of those increases. But since we 
knew we were building an experimental 
plant when we started, we were not 
completely astonished. . . .” 
¢ Expensive Economies—Engineers for 
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SAVING of $1-million resulted from revisions of plans for Con Ed’s Indian Point plant. 


Con Ed and its prime contractor, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., have changed the 
plans for the Indian Point plant many 
times since the project began. Most of 
the changes made the job more ex- 
pensive, but some saved money. The 
only flaw in the latter was that the new 
approach often cost more to develop 
than it saved. Of course, over the years 
the development costs won’t be repeated 
by construction of other reactors, to 
which the cheaper methods can be 
applied. 

So far, the biggest economy at 

Indian Point has come from chang- 
ing the type of fuel element used in 
the reactor core. 
e Plant Type—The plant is of the 
pressurized water type, which means 
that the fuel rods are immersed in a 
bath of high-pressure water. ‘The water, 
heated by the atomic fission reaction, 
circulates through a heat exchanger, 
where steam is generated. Then the 
water returns to the reactor core to 
collect more heat. 

At first, the fuel elements were to 
have been metallic, enriched-uranium 
plates clad with zirconium. But these 
are hard to fabricate, and therefore 
more expensive. So B&W and Con 
Ed engineers investigated many other 
types of fuel elements and finally settled 
on a system consisting of ceramic ura- 
nium oxide pellets encased in slim tubes 
of stainless steel. The tubes are bundled 
together inside a zirconium-clad casing 

In this system, the fuel elements are 
cheaper, because they contain less of 
the ultra-pure, hafnium-free zirconium 
—difficult and expensive to fabricate. 
And the ceramic fuel pellets offer 


fewer problems of warping and growth 
¢ Saving on Safety—But Con Ed will 
save even more indirectly—because the 
new fuel elements ease the safety re 
quirements for the big sphere that will 
surround the reactor to impound radio- 
active material in case of accident. Ac 
cording to Atomic Energy Commission 
specifications, this sphere must be able 
to resist the worst possible combination 
of events inside. That means something 
like a boiler failure except in this case 
it would release live radioactive steam 
and fission byproducts and send chunks 
of metal flying. 

With the old fuel elements, contain- 
ing a lot of zirconium, the engineers 
had to allow for another kind of possible 
disaster: violent reaction of the zircon- 
ium with the water if the fuel elements 
overheated. So the steel containment 
sphere had to be 190 ft. in diameter. 
With fuel elements of stainless steel 
instead of zirconium, the sphere could 
be 160 ft. in diameter and still be as 
safe. 
¢ Shifted Shield—Another change from 
the original design that helped econ- 
omize was relocation of the “biological 
shield”—~a thick layer of concrete that 
prevents neutron radiation from 
escaping from the reactor core while it 
is operating. Originally, it was to have 
been inside the steel sphere around the 
core. It would have been possible for 
men to'do maintenance work inside the 
sphere while the reactor was running, 
but Con Ed decided this would never 
be necessary—it could all be done when 
the reactor was off. So the bulk of the 
biological shield could be moved out 
side. That way, it required less con 
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Paint applied to its maximum film thick- Same paint applied by the DeVilbiss Hot- 
ness by the usual spray method (cold) Spray method provides much heavier cover- 
looks like this in front of c spotlight. Note age, as is shown on the glass pane! on 
coverage the right. 


Demonstration on glass 
proves DeVilbiss Hot Spray 
cuts finishing costs 


Now, using a DeVilbiss Paint Heater, one coat sprayed hot gen- 
erally covers better than two or more cold-sprayed coats! More 
paint reaches a surface and stays there. Thinning paint with heat 
permits applications of higher solid-content material for heavier 
coats and greatly reduces overspray. 

This superior finishing method saves up to 50% in material and 
labor costs; may be used on all types of products—from autos, 
furniture, and appliances to military tanks. For facts on how 
much the DeVilbiss Paint Heater can save you, call your 
DeVilbiss supplier! The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


AUTRE Rt 





DeVilbiss Hot-Spray system is foolproof; 
adapts to multiple gun hook-ups. Hot 
water from master heater (1) heats paint 
in exchanger (2); heat-jacketed hose as- 
semblies (3) keep paint hot right up to 
the guns, assuring uniform viscosity at 
all times at each gun. 


DEVILBISS HELPS YOU GET THE MOST FROM THE SPRAY METHOD 
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“ . every time it goes back 
to the drawing board, costs 
jump...” 

ATOM POWER starts on p. 99 


crete, and it was easier and cheaper to 
construct. Some concrete still surrounds 
the reactor core, to absorb latent radia- 
tion when it isn’t operating, but much 
less is needed for this purpose than for 
an interior biological shield. 

Fairman says Con Ed saved close to 
$1-million by reducing the size of the 
sphere and relocating the shield. The 
switch from zirconium to stainless steel, 
however, wasn’t all gravy; the new 
system will gobble more fuel because 
stainless steel absorbs more ‘neutrons 
than zirconium. 

The reactor plans probably won't be 
changed again, the company says. It’s 
now placing equipment orders on the 
basis of the present design. That, in 
itself, should help prevent costs from 
rising still higher, according to somey 
of the engineers. Says one: “Every 
time we have sent it back to the draw- 
ing board so far, the costs have 
jumped.” 
¢ Other Tricks—General Electric engi- 
neers working on Commonwealth Edi- 
son’s Dresden atomic power plant, near 
Chicago, are also doing their best to 
cut costs. 

One major economy came from 
changing the design of the control rods 
—the neutron-absorbing rods that are 
moved in and out of a reactor to slow 
or speed the fission reaction. Originally, 
the Dresden reactor was to use a silver- 
cadmium alloy. Now a less costly boron- 
steel alloy has been substituted. 

According to one report, this re- 
duced the cost of rods from $6,000 each® 
to $2,500. GE engineers have also re- 
designed the fuel elements to use 
cheaper and more efficient materials. 
¢ Few Frills—Only one other big 
nuclear power project is now in the 
equipment-buying stage—Power Re- 
actor Development Co.’s at Monroe, 
Mich. This sodium-cooled reactor em- 
ploys neutrons that are not slowed by 
special materials, as at Indian Point and 
Dresden. A smaller type, it contains no 
explosive high-temperature water; so 
safety requirements are less. 

The builders have eliminated all 
frills. For instance, they are including 
no facilities, initially, for handling 
radioactive materials removed from the 
reactor. By the time they are needed, 
five years from now, cheaper methods 
may be available. 

Another money-saving technique has 
been to ask for bids on all components 
of the Monroe plant. The builders do 
not hesitate to shop. When a major 
manufacturer quoted a price of $84,000 
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The Powerful Power-Groove! 


General Electric’s radical new fluorescent lamp design 
can give you higher, more economical light levels 











AT ERICKSON TOOL COMPANY 
(above), 450 G-E Power- 
Grooves, eight feet long, 
mounted 10 feet high, with 10 
feet between rows, maintain a 
lighting level of 160 footcan- 
dles economically. This means 
there is plenty of light right at the machines (see footcandle reading at 
right)—where extra light means extra safety, extra accuracy for workers. No 
supplementary lighting is needed. Powerful Power-Grooves do it all! 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


While plans for their new building were still in 
the early stages, officers from Erickson Toof 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, visited the Light- 
ing Institute—General Electric’s lamp head- 
quarters at Nela Park. There they saw the whole 
array of lighting methods and discussed the 
powerful new G-E Power-Groove Lamps. 

They were shown how these revolutionary 
lamps provide outstanding general lighting, 
making it unnecessary to use supplemental light- 
ing on individual machines (like that used by 
Erickson toolmakers in their old plant). They 
saw how powerful Power-Grooves would fill a 
plant with pleasant light that’s easy on the eyes 

. as well as the pocketbook. The decision 
was made: Erickson’s new plant would have 
G-E Power-Groove Lamps throughout! 

Because G-E Power-Groove Lamps give 
nearly twice as much light per tube as High- 
Outputs— 2% times as much as 8-foot slim- 
lines—you can get more light per fixture—with 
fewer parts to maintain. And compared to other 
fluorescent systems, you can save 5-20% on 
your initial investment. 

Get the whole exciting Power-Groove story. Write 
General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. BW-127 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. Better still, visit 
Nela Park and let us show you on-the-spot 
demonstrations of how the powerful Power- 
Grooves can work for you... economically. 


WORLD'S BRIGHTEST WORKSHOP— Now you can 
see powerful Power-Grooves in action... 
lighting the world’s brightest workshop. It’s 
at the G-E Lighting Institute at Nela Park. 
P 


lan to visit it and see for yourself, 











Whether it's SEWING 
MACHINES or SHIPS 


KREOLITE 


Wood Block Floors 


Have Resiliency . .. Durability 


Whether it's an installation in a new 
air conditioned plant making pre- 
cision products like sewing machines, 
or used on exposed loading plat- 
forms and huge marine dovks, Kreo- 
lite Wood Block Floors are invari- 
ably demonstrating their superior 
durability. In addition to longer life, 
you get other plus advantages... 


Because these creosoted floors are 
resilient, they absorb noise, shock 
and vibration. Finished with Kreolite 
Jennite, they are safer because they 
are dustless, spark and skid-proof 


Write us to have a Jennison- Wright 
flooring expert call on you with 
helpful advice. 


For gym floors and 
TH Ee vocational shops, 


KREOLITE FLEXIBLE STRIP* 
J 3 N | ! Ss ° N-WRI G HT resilient flooring is tops. 


© oO R P oO R A T ! oO N *Made of Kiln Dried End Grain Southern 


Yellow Pine Wood Block in Natural Color 
TOLEDO 98, OHIO 


KREOLITEG@SFLOORS 
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on one piece of equipment and raised it 
to $240,000 when he won the order, the 
whole deal was canceled. The reactor 
engineers scouted around small Detroit 
design and machine shops, got the part 
for $60,000 instead. 

Compared with the total cost of an 
atomic power plant, some of these 
economies may seem pale indeed. But 
as one executive puts it: “Every million 
counts.” 


New Molding Plastic 
Makes Double Debut 


In the chemical industry, the com- 
mercial debut of a new resin for plastics 
is a big event. This week a newcomer 
called polypropylene took a double 
bow. Hercules Powder Co. and Monte- 
catini, Italy’s huge chemical and min- 
erals combine, announced independ- 
ently that they had polypropylene ready 
for the market. 

Polypropylene is a close cousin of 
polyethylene, the widely used film and 
squeeze bottle plastic. But it took con- 
siderable chemical legerdemain to make 
the new petrochemical suitable as a 
plastics polymer. The first practical 
technique—a low-pressure catalytic proc- 
ess—was worked out by Montecatini’s 
polymer consultant, Dr. Guido Natta 
(BW—May12’56,p127). The Italian 
company is now ready for large tonnage 
production of the tailored molecules, 
which are called stereospecific or iso- 
tactic because their three-dimensional 
regularity allows them to slip together 
like a lock and key. Samples will soon 
be available for molders. 
¢ Plant in Jersey—Hercules Powder, 
using its own process developed in a 
three-year crash program, has put on 
stream a Parlin (N. J.) plant that can 
produce 20-million Ib. per year of poly- 
propylene. 

Polypropyiene is made from _pro- 

pylene, a relatively inexpensive petro- 
chemical that has been regarded as a 
byproduct of gasoline refining. It is a 
so-called thermoplastic—that is, it melts 
rather than hardens at high tempera- 
tures—but retains its strength at tem- 
peratures well above the boiling point 
of water. Like polyethylene, it is chemi- 
cally inert, but it possesses mechanical 
properties similar to those of nylon 
molding resins. 
e For Pipes—Hercules claims the 
strength and other qualities of the new 
plastic should bring it a healthy market. 
As of now, Hercules is touting its prod- 
uct, which it calls Pro-fax, for piping, 
molded auto parts, and appliances. 

The initial price for Pro-fax will be 
65¢ a lb., but Hercules says that even- 
tual production economies should bring 
this down to a level competitive with 
other plastics. END 
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“Weldon 
makes the passer buy!’ 


“Weldon First Nighter pajamas and window boxes have been stop- 
ping the passerby for close to 24 years now,” says Louis Lubin, Presi- 
dent of Weldon Pajamas, Inc. “Through the years, First Nighters 
have continually been our best sellers, and we attribute a good part 
of our success to the way the window box accents the quality of our 
merchandise, lets our customer see the high quality he’s getting.” 
Acetate window boxes can nudge a sales curve upward... and 
especially when the window is sparkling Celanese acetate. 
Celanese acetate has a crisp new look that withstands the ad- 
verse conditions of humidity, heat and dryness—the conditions of 


PACKAGING FILMS 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Newark 2, N. J. 
Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Co., Limited, 
Export Soles 


Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 
Amce! Co., In ond Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, 


in a window box 


long storage or display. Celanese acetate retains its sparkling trans- 
parency, full selling impact, its eye-appeal. 

If you’re using window boxes, or plan to use them, make sure your 
products get the selling advantage of Celanese acetate. You can’t 
find a better material—a non-aging film that offers economy... 
acceptability . . . that moves merchandise faster. Send for an inter- 
esting brochure which shows how top companies sell their products 
with acetate window boxes. Use the coupon below. Celanese® 


Sales Department, Celanese Corporation of America, Dept. 129-1, 
Plastics Division, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


Please send me brochure containing Celanese acetate case histories. 


Name 





Title Company 





Address 





City 

















Can a metal 
building be a 
better place 
to work? 





Offices, factories, retail outiets, warehouses—simply or 
beautifully architect-styled—build it any way with the 
Butler Building System. Get good buildings for less, 


Yes, if it’s a 
Butler 
pre-engineered 
building 


Fresh air, proper light and tempera 
ture control are three vital keys to 
good employee morale. Lack of any 
one creates irritability, nervous 
strain and absenteeism. And the de- 
sign and construction of the building 
is often the cause. 

These three keys to healthful work- 
ing conditions are a bonus you'll find 
built into Butler pre-engineered metal 
buildings. Low-cost plastic Lite*Panls 
in the roof flood the interior with nat- 
ural, non-glare light, eliminating eye 
fatiguing contrasts overhead. The 
gable roof makes a naturally self- 
ventilating building . . . no trapped 
foul-air strata .. . no dead air pockets. 
And the Butler method of vapor- 
sealed wall insulation reduces tem- 
perature contrasts from wall to room 
—contrasts that produce damp, chilly 
floor drafts. These are only a few of 
the advantages you get in a Butler— 
the lowest cost way to build well. Call 
your nearest Butler Builder for all the 
facts. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Build- 
ings.” Or write direct. 


ee; pagyse” 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment 
Farm Equip * Dry Cl s Equip 

Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 





Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Atlanta, Ga 
Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich 
Cleveland, Ohio + New York City & Syracuse, N.Y 
Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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LATROBE’S reversing breakdown mill is flexible enough to handle the requirements of 
high-temperature and superalloy ingots, as well as those of very small ingots. 





DIAMOND-SHAPED rolls concentrate de- 
forming stress on interior of ingot, improve 
on results available in hammered ingots. 


New Mill Solves Problems 


Of Missile-Age Metals 


The high temperatures of the gas- 
turbine age forced Latrobe Steel Co. to 
junk an ancient principle of specialty 
steelmaking. As a result, there’s a 
promising new source of supply for the 
even-higher temperature metals of the 
missile age. 

Latrobe, one of the smaller specialty 
steclmakers, has just unveiled a_ re- 
versing breakdown mill through which 
it hopes, ultimately, to put all its 
products. That’s where tradition took 
a beating, for hitherto tool steel, high- 
temperature steel, and superalloy ingots 
have been broken down almost ex- 
clusively by hammer forging or press 
forging. These materials are so hard and 
their metallurgy so much more difficult 
to accommodate than conventional 
steels that breakdown by rolling in a 


conventional blooming mill 
wasn’t considered economic. 
e The Solution—Latrobe’s answer after 
an eight-year search—motivated by 
steadily increasing demands of newer, 
harder, more complex metals—is pretty 
simple. For example, there’s nothing 
patentable on the new mill. But it’s a 
fairly new conglomeration of roll and 
manipulator design, huskier bearings, a 
new universal joint (for whose design 
Koppers Co. was widely responsible) to 
accommodate the very high torques 
these metals impose. The mill can oper- 
ate from one to 60 rpm., which gives it 
the flexibility to handle the require- 
ments of numerous alloys, yet allows it 
to be reversed rapidly to handle very 
small ingots efficiently. 

Internal soundness is achieved by 


simply 
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A modern electric clock by 
General Electric Company, 
Clock and Timer Department. 


...to keep America on time! 


Almost any clock requires Copper to run accu- 
rately. For one thing, Brass (an alloy of Copper) 
can be precision-machined so that gear trains will 
move at a more accurate rate. 


An electric clock needs Copper even more. 


What other metal could provide Copper’s high 
conductivity? What else could give you 6500 turns 
of wire in a tiny coil? What else makes delicate 
springs so durable? What other metal resists cor- 
rosion like Copper . . . indefinitely? 


In a clock, parts made of Copper render service 
that is timeless. 


And you find Copper easier to work. It draws 
readily to make a case or housing. It swages well 
to seal oil in a motor. It machines accurately for a 
high-load bearing. And the higher-cash-value of 
your manufacturing scrap lessens your raw ma- 
terials cost. 


The Copper Industry will provide ample future 
supplies to enable you to design with Copper! 


COPPER * BRASS * BRONZE 


in over 40 Standard Alloys! 


For information on the above or any other application of Copper, write to the Copper & Brass Research Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 























in home products, too, 


the Borg-Warner touch is evident 


Upstairs, downstairs, all around the house . . . in major equipment 
for the modern home you see increasing evidence of the Borg- 
Warner “design it better—make it better’ touch. 

From B-W’'s Norge Division come advanced-design washers 
and dryers, refrigerators and freezers, ranges and water heaters. 
Ingersoll-Humphryes Division provides porcelain-enameled cast 
iron and steel bathtubs and lavatories, and vitreous china water 
closets. Alfol* aluminum foil insulation from B-W’s Reflectal, and 
KoolShade* sunscreen from Ingersoll Products Division, keep 
homes warmer in winter, cooler in summer. B-W York* heating 
and air conditioning equipment provides uniform comfort the 
year ‘round. 

That home builders and owners like the Borg-Warner touch is 
evidenced by the fact that sales of B-W products for the home are 
constantly growing, today account for approximately 35% of total 
B-W sales. 

And that is further evidence of how Borg-Warner keeps growing 
through its continuing program of carefully planned diversification. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ENGINEERING 


DESIGN IT BETTER| MAKE IT BETTER 


& 
PRODUCTION | 
rmemnensneiesie 


BORG -WARNER. 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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using diamond-shaped passes in the 
rolls. That concentrates the deforming 
stresses on the ingot interiors and 
actually improves on the results avail- 
able in hammered or pressed ingots, 
while avoiding lateral cracking that has 
kept tool-steel producers away from 
the flat rolls of conventional blooming 
mills. 
¢ Ten-Way Furnace—Along with the 
new mill goes a 10-stage furnace in 
which 10 different temperatures and 
heating cycles can be had_ simulta- 
neously. Steels and superalloys such as 
these ordinarily have narrow rolling 
temperature ranges, and orders for such 
metals tend to be small. Latrobe’s 10- 
wav furnace accommodates the heating 
precision that is necessary; and at the 
same time it provides the flexibility to 
handle a hodgepodge order board that 
would drive a carbon steelmaker mad. 
e Advantages—All this promises an at- 
tractive pavoff on Latrobe’s $3-million- 
plus investment. Among other things: 
¢ Yield is improved markedly. The 
company already is getting better vields 
on its very hard, high-sulphur tool and 
die steels than it used to get on softer, 
sulphur-free steels 

e The new mill, with a six-man 
crew, vields substantial man-hour sav- 
ings per ton of semifinished product. 
And long term, the company feels it 
is protected on labor supply. Hammer 
crews require highly skilled men for hot, 
hard jobs on which only the pay is at- 
tractive. Also, there was no guarantee 
that labor would alwavs be available for 
such jobs. 

¢ Quality, Latrobe metallurgists 
sav, is improved, primarily because it’s 
more consistent. 

e Latrobe now has available a con- 
siderably broader product mix than it 
could count on before the new mill. 
¢ Cheaper—Latrobe has consumable 
electrode vacuum melting capacity as 
well as conventional air-melt electric 
furnaces. But the company has staved 
away from induction-vacuum melting 
capacity, and will do so for some time 
to come. With considerable induction- 
vacuum capacity operating at low rates 
in this country today, Latrobe figures 
it can buv ingots of most any such 
metal, remelt them in its vacuum 
furnace when necessary, and handle 
them better and cheaper on its new 
breakdown mill 
e More Revenue—Latrobe anticipates 
that, as well as boosting its capacity for 
finished product quite substantially, the 
new mill will allow it to sell new 
products to old customers, and sign up 
new customers. It expects that within a 
couple of years as much as 50% of its 
business will be in products it couldn’t 
furnish two years ago. 

One of the new sources of revenue 
will be in expanding toll fabrication of 
“exotic” metals. Toll fabrication is the 
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a resin glue improved this pencil 


\ pencil is essentially a sandwich made of two slats of cedai that encase 


spaghetti-like strands of lead—as illustrated at the left. 


All firmly bonded together with ¢lue. 


Modern resin glue is now used. It bonds more permanently. Doesn't crystallize 


and separate. Resists mold and moisture. It also improves the break strength 
| 


of the lead and permits heavier writing pressures. Productionwise it’s ready-to-use, 

Liquid. Quick bonding. Odorless. Suitable for assembly line automation. 
‘ 

ls were glued in 19567 Over 11 billion! 


How many woodcased penci 


National is a major producer of industrial adhesives through chemistry— 


) , 
a result of selective research and deve lopme nt, 


@e 
STARCHES ADHESIVES 


RESYNS® 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC., 270 MADISOP E., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Running rings around competition 


Envy of competitive manufacturers, drapery rings made by Gould-Mersereau have a sparkling, eye-appealing beauty 
all their own. The reason? The special fine-grain finish of the Chase S-19 Strip brass used in their manufacture! Fin- 
ished rings have a brighter, longer-lasting finish after only a minimum tumbling—need no hand polishing at all! You'll 
find there’s a Chase alloy—made of Kennecott Copper, in strip, tube, wire or sheet—that can show you the way to 
faster, better output at lower over-all cost. Talk to Chase about it today, either locally or at Waterbury 20, Conn 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 


Sve s'orary ,¢ 


® KENNECOTT COPPER CORP. 











process of performing a certain oper- 
ation on somecne else’s product at one 
point or another in the fabrication 
process. For example, say Latrobe has a 
certain machine that neither the manu- 
facturer of the material nor the buyer 
of the material has. The product needs 
a pass through that machine. They ship 
it to Latrobe, which does it, charging a 
toll, and ships it on to the buyer. 

This is only one aspect of the deal. 
In the event that Latrobe has spare 
capacity and the maker is overloaded, 
he may hire Latrobe’s spare capacity to 
help meet his commitments. 
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Lift-on, lift-off vessels, similar to Pan- 
Atlantic Steamship’s new ships (BW— 
Nov.9'57,p104), are being considered 
by the Grace Line and at least five other 
lines, according to Lewis A. Lapham, 
Grace president. The new container 
ships would fit into the company’s 
long-range replacement program now 
being discussed with the Maritime Ad- 
munistration. 
7 
Aluminum outboard boats made up 
32% of the 400,000 outboards sold in 
1956, according to a recently released 
survey made by the Aluminum Co. of 
America. Reinforced plastic _ hulls 
cornered 22% of the market, while 
wood managed to hold on to 46% of 
this highly competitive market. The 
greatest demand for aluminum boats 
was in the 12-ft. to 16-ft. class, the 
survey found. 
« 

Chemicals as well as steel are now com- 
ing off the line at Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.’s Aliquippa (Pa.) works. 
These coal “petrochemicals”—benzene, 
toluene, xylene—are processed from a 
light oil byproduct of the coking of coal 
to produce metallurgical coke for Alli- 
quippa’s blast furnaces. The new re- 


the HIDDEN COST 


that time study missed 


It wasn’t the drilling, the milling or the turning 
fining facility, which can process 55,000 See us at the 


gal. per day, cost about $2-million. - - 4 operation that was keeping costs up in Company X, 


° taternational it was the HIDDEN COSTS of metal chips. Slow, 


Synthetic rubbers will make up a rec- 
ord 63% of all the new rubber used 
this year, according to J. L. Collyer, 
chairman of the board of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Total production for 1957 
was set at nearly 1.5-million long tons. 
- 

First stage of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s program to clear con- 
gestion in the upper air lanes is now 
in effect. All planes flying anywhere 
in the U.S. above 27,000 ft. will be 
under ground surveillance, and their 
pilots kept to rigidly defined “blocks” 
of airspace by some 250 CAA airways 
control centers. Eventually all planes 
above 15,000 ft. will be placed under 
this control setup. 
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obsolete methods of brushing, dangerous blowing 
with compressed air . . . just couldn’t do the job. 

That’s where Tornado Industrial Vacuum 
cleaning takes over. 300 M.P.M. suction literally 
swoops every minute.metal particle away from both 
part and machine. NO chips on the floor, or in a 
workman’s eye ... they’re all in the big 55 gallon 
drum ready to bring a higher salvage price. Let 
Tornado cut your hidden costs—write for Bulletin 
660 


QGREUER wecrric MFG. COMPANY 


5104 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Russia Crowds the U.S. 


@ Steel is one field in which the U. S. still has the 
edge over the Soviet Union—but not by much. 


@ An American steelmaker just returned from Russia 


reports his counterparts are close to catching up. 


@ They’re already ahead in blast furnace produc- 


tion and in facilities for experimenting. 


With Russian technical prowess sud- 
denly and startlingly in evidence in 
many fields, there’s some comfort—and 
a great deal of caution—to be drawn 
from the latest report on Soviet steel. 
It looks now as if the status of this 
backbone industry beyond the Iron 
Curtain is this: 

e The Russians are not ahead of 
us in steel. 

¢ But they're a good deal closer 
to parity than a complacent American 
might have expected. 

¢ And not only are they deter- 
mined to exceed us, it appears that they 
are entirely capable of doing so. 

¢ Finally, it may very well be that 
there isn’t a great deal we can do about 
it—the differences between our system 
and theirs being what they are. 

These are the conclusions you must 
draw when you've listened to Dr. Den- 
nis J. Carney, division superintendent 
of steelmaking at Duquesne Works, 
U.S. Steel Corp. A Penn State metal- 
lurgist with an MIT Ph.D. in Science 
and a degree from Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Car- 
ney is one of the corporation’s brighter 
“bright young men.” 

He’s just back from a 21-day assign- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. There, as a mem- 
ber of a State Dept. team studving 
Russian education, he completed a 
secondary assignment of studying the 
Soviet steel industry and steel research 
capacity. 
¢ Report to Washington—Quite care- 
fully, Dr. Carney refrains from ex- 
pressing his own conclusions. That's 
because his inch-thick report hasn’t yet 
reached the State Dept. but he lays out 
the data and points up comparisons 
with surprisingly few reservations. From 
his observations, it would appear that 
these things are true: 

¢ Russia is getting astonishingly 
better performance from its iron-smelt- 
ing plant than we get from ours. That’s 
true not because it knows more but be- 
cause it’s applying its knowledge much 
more broadly than we do, 

e It’s on a par with us in steel- 


making. 


¢ It probably isn’t — so good a 
job in steel rolling and finishing. 

¢ It is distinctly behind us in one 
strategic area—the large-scale production 
of high-alloy steels, the most critical 
stainless grades and the super-alloys that 
are becoming so integral to today’s 
hottest aircraft and missiles. 

e It’s behind us in oxygen steel- 
making. 

e It’s thoroughly aware of these 
two deficiencies and is intent on mak- 
ing up the deficit—and expects to do 
se rather quickly. 

e It’s expanding its steel capacity 
at a rate that is staggering by compari- 
son with ours—even though we have 
been expanding faster than ever before 
on any sustained basis. 
¢ No Profit Motive—There’s one vital 
context in which Dr Carney’s observa- 
tions must be read: It’s almost certainly 
true that Russia’s steelmaking accom- 
plishments bear little relation to profits. 
But there’s little real comfort in that. 
For the assignment of the Russian steel 
industry isn't to make profits. It’s to 
make steel—more of it every year and, 
hopefully, better every year. 

In fulfilling this assignment, Dr. 
Carney makes it plain, the Russian steel 
industry enjoys several advantages: 

e Apparently unlimited capital. 

¢ No stringent requirement to 
earn attractive profits on that capital. 

e An overpowering motivation to 
concentrate solely on production. 

e Easy access to the very best and 
very latest in steelmaking practices 
everywhere in the world, plus an 
elaborate system to assure that every- 
thing it can learn elsewhere is applied 
promptly in Russia. 

e A full-scale integrated _ plant 
whose principal assignment is experi- 
menting with the most advanced steel- 
making techniques and practices. 
¢ Russian Edge—It’s in the blast fur- 
nace department that Russia plainly is 
far ahead of us. There, the Russians 
are producing 2,400 to 2,500 tons per 
day from 26.5-ft. hearth: stacks. In 
some of our very finest blast furnace 
plants, we probably are producing 
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on Steel 


2,000 to 2,100 tons daily from mod- 
ern 28-ft. stacks. 

From Carney’s observations, we 
can’t shrug this off as due to better ore. 
It’s due, rather, to more thorough prep- 
aration of raw materials—all the way 
from the ore mine to the skip hoist. 
It’s due also to higher blast tempera- 
tures and higher wind rates. And not 
only is Russian practice significantly 
ahead of ours in these matters. They're 
designing now for significantly higher 
performance. For example: 

Conventional U.S. practice on Great 

Lakes ores is a hot blast temperature 
of around 1,200F, a wind rate of up 
to 80,000 cu. ft. per minute. At Mag- 
nitogorsk, Russia’s largest and over-all 
its second-most-efficient integrated mill, 
the Russians are blowing 100,000 cfm. 
at 1,500 to 1,700F. They're designing 
for 1,900 to 2,000F blast temperatures. 
Higher blast temperatures not only 
boost thermal efficiency; they also 
make possible higher production per 
square foot of hearth area. 
e Ahead at Sintering—At least equally 
important is that at Magnitogorsk, the 
Russians are charging an ore quite com- 
parable to our Mesabi ore. But 80% 
of it has been screened, crushed, 
bedded, mixed, and sintered. It is now 
adding three sintering machines to the 
13 operating there and hopes to be 
charging a 100% sintered, self-fluxing 
ore burden soon. We are moving fast 
on sintering but probably are not doing 
half so well industrywide. 

Carney makes these points clear: 

¢ He saw nothing in Russian blast 
furnace practice that is not known and 
uriderstood by U.S. blast furnace men. 

e He saw no production rates we 
could not match if we did everything 
the Russians do. 

¢ While he was unwilling to ex- 
press «a opinion because of incomplete 
information, he considered it proble- 
matical whether we could match Rus- 
sian blast furnace practice and still pro- 
duce acceptable earnings. 
¢ Equipment En Masse—In the largest 
of three open-hearth shops at Magni- 
togorsk, 11 of 13 furnaces produce 400- 
ton “double heats” at a rate of about 
33 tons per hour. The other two pro- 
duce 200-ton heats at about 22 tons per 
hour. Our best open-hearth shops can 
do better. But few American steelmak- 
ers would scorn those production rates. 

To accomplish this, the shop has nine 
pit cranes, five charging machines, and 
four floor cranes. It charges 75% hot 
metal, transported by a _ locomotive- 
powered transport car, and uses 63-cu.- 
ft. charging boxes for scrap. 
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No comparable U.S. open-hearth 
shop would make so many “double 
heats.” And it would have only four 
pit cranes, handle its hot metal by 
crane and probably from a metal mixer, 
and charge its scrap from smaller charg- 
ing boxes. 

Obviously, the Russians think of steel 

mill equipment what they think of 
artillery—something to be massed, ut- 
terly without regard to anything but 
accomplishing the job. 
e Areas of Lag--The Russian steelmak- 
ers Carney talked to conceded that they 
are behind us on the use of large elec- 
tric furnaces and oxygen. Their largest 
electrics, of which they have perhaps 
40, melt 40-ton heats. We are operat- 
ing two and installing at least three 
more 200-ton electrics—for carbon steel- 
making only—and had 267 electrics op- 
erating last Jan. 1 with an annual capac- 
ity of 11.5-million tons. That’s the 
equivalent of 25% of Russia’s steel 
capacity, although less than 10% of 
our own. More significant is this: 

The Russians haven’t yet either the 
equipment or the practice to make large 
heats of the finest ferrous alloys. This 
Carney considers a significant deficit. 
Apparently the Russians think so, too. 
They hope to be melting these metals 
in a 180-ton electric furnace next year. 
That’s double the size of the largest 
such heats we make, and there’s con- 
siderable U.S. opinion that you can’t 
make these high-quality steels effec- 
tively in furnaces so large. 

Hence, this Russian deficit probably 
will change radically in the next 24 
months. The Russians may leapfrog 
well ahead of us. Or they may waste 
a couple of highly strategic years in a 
cul de sac. 

Today, Magnitogorsk has no oxygen 
plant. The lack of that—or its pur- 
chased equivalent—is pretty unthinkable 
in any substantial U.S. open-hearth 
shop today. Further, the lack of oxygen 
in other plants retards Russian effective- 
ness on the most strategic stainless and 
high-alloy grades. 
¢ Test Plant—Probably Russian steel’s 
most important single attribute is its 
Tula plant, an integrated mill of about 
]-million tons capacity. That’s where 
the Russians try out new steelmaking 
wrinkles on a full scale. Tula has a 
lower production quota than other 
Russian mills. It has an annual experi- 
mental program that is laid out by all 
Russian steelmakers. All experimenting 
is done at one location, under one man- 
agement, and not merely on a labora- 
tory, or even a pilot-plant, scale. Its 
findings are available to all Russian 
mills. 

That’s an asset that U.S. steel- 
makers can only envy. Ours do remark- 
ably well on technological development 
and exchange information quite freely. 
But ours is performed by some dozen 


competitors, whose principal assign- 
ment is profits. Their development 
needs vary widely, and, at best, they 
have no such plant as Tula to experi- 
ment in. 

There’s another, less tangible Russian 
plus, Carney believes. The Russians 
read literally everything that’s pub 
lished—anywhere—regarding —_ steelmak 
ing. Whatever they find useful is trans 
mitted promptly to Russian mill man- 
agers from the Moscow specialists 
Here, the only available material from 
the non-English-speaking world is that 
which is translated. 
¢ Soviet Carrot—Russian steel expan- 
sion is based on a different concept 
than has motivated our own. Still, each 
winds up aiming at the same result. 
We have made our steel investment 
as close as seemed wise to the centers 
of distribution. The Russians look for 
a substantial ore deposit and build a 
mill around it. Then, with steel avail- 
able, they seek to induce steel-using in- 
dustries to locate there. And the in- 
ducement isn’t necessarily a loaded 
gun. 

For the Russians, Dr. Carney ob- 
serves, use an old capitalist gambit— 
economic incentives—widely and effec- 
tively. As one Russian steel manager 
told him: “We'll use anything of 
capitalist origin—if it helps Commu- 
nism.” 

On that basis, Russian steelmakers 
to the man are paid on an incentive 
svstem—something we haven’t been 
able to accomplish. Base pay of an 
open-hearth superintendent is 2,500 
rubles per month. With incentive, it’s 
5,000 rubles. He gets his incentive if 
he makes his quota, only his base pay 
if he doesn’t produce the quota. Life 
on base pay, Carney adds, wouldn't be 
very attractive. Even so, half-pay life 
at a steel-producing center commands 
a higher living standard than full-pay 
life at many other locations. That's 
why people move to the remote, unat- 
tractive steelmaking centers. 
¢ Twice as Fast—In expansion, it’s full 
speed ahead. Russia doubled its ingot 
capacity, from 22.5-million to 45-mil- 
lion ingot tons, in seven vears. In that 
same period, we added 36-million tons, 
38% more annual tons than the Rus- 
sians installed, for a total capacity in- 
crease of about 25%. 

Far more impressive than that, 
though, is what Russia plans for steel. 
It expects to double its 45-million-ton 
capacity as rapidly as possible. One 
exuberant Russian predicted this would 
take five years; others were a little more 
indefinite. If it accomplishes this in 
five years, it'll be adding at an annual 
rate of 9-million ingot tons. 

And, for all the vast expansion we've 
done since 1946, we’ve managed to 
add 9-million tons in only one year— 
1952. END 
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‘The answer 
to increasing 
photocopying 


requirements 


The Junior Continuous Models A and 
B are designed to meet the increasing 
demand for photocopies that often over- 


taxes smaller copying equipment. 


Both models are completely automatic, 
are fast and economical to operate. Using 
regular grades of Photostat Photographic 
Paper, they produce accurate, permanent 
prints 10” x 11” or smaller. With a 
Microtronics Microfilm Enlarger as ad- 
ditional equipment, they make paper 
prints from 16 and 35 mm. film. 
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Junior 


Continuous 
PHOTOSTAT® 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COPYING 
EQUIPMENT 











Junior Continuous Models A and B 
are two of the seventeen models of 
Photostat Photographic Copying Equip- 
ment manufactured by Photostat Corpo- 
ration. Our sales-service representatives 
located in principal cities throughout the 
country would be pleased to tell you 
more about the particular model that can 
best help to solve any photocopying 
problems you may have. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 1970-A, Rochester 3, New York 











Lead Joins Slump 


Takes top place in back- 
ward march of commodities, 
as economists worry over im- 
pact of 18-month slide. 


For the past 18 months, world com- 
modity prices have been on a downhill 
ride. The slide began with foodstuffs, 
as huge crop surpluses overweighed even 
the high support price systems set up 
by many governments. Then, in mid- 
1956, industrial raw materials, led by 
metals prices, began to slip, one after 
another. 

This week, lead, already groggy from 
lack of demand, reeled to the tail end 
position. The spot price of lead slumped 
to about 9.75¢-a-lb. on the London 
Metal Exchange, and futures prices were 
even weaker. This latest drop forced 
domestic producers to trim their prices 
4¢-a-lb. to 13¢, the lowest since mid- 
March, 1954, and increased their de- 
mands for higher import duties on lead 
and zinc. 
¢ Worry—Internationally minded U.S. 
economists and businessmen have been 
getting deeper and deeper worry lines 
in their brows as they have watched 
commodity prices plummet. Except 
for several sharp upturns, during last 
year’s Suez crises, the drop has been 
steady. On some indexes, commodity 
prices have reached eight-year lows. 

What causes the worry is this: While 
commodity prices have declined, prices 
of finished goods and capital equipment 
have risen. This means that the pur- 
chasing power of the “developing” 
countries—most of them the primary 
commodity producers—has diminished. 
In fact, some economists estimate that 
the fall of commodity prices has cut 
the total value of 1957 world exports by 
some $6-billion to $8-billion below last 
year. Most of the loss shows up in the 
trade tables of the “developing” coun- 
tries—so these nations are slowing de- 
velopment plans, and imposing new re- 
strictions on exports and imports. 

This belt-tightening is having a dras- 
tic effect on some of the industrial na- 
tions that trade heavily with these na- 
tions. Britain, banker to the sterling 
area, has been particularly hard hit. 
What economists and businessmen here 
fear is that the belt-tightening abroad 
may produce some punishing blows 
against U.S. business in the year ahead. 
¢ Boomerang—Paradoxically, declining 
commodity prices are the result not only 
of lagging demand but of the encourage- 
ment and financial aid given the primary 
producers during the postwar boom 
years. As the free world expanded mer- 
rily, the large nations urged producers 
of primary raw materials to do likewise; 
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STEEL SETS THE PACE in farm equipment... 


; Farm Equipment manufacturers used 1,082,459 tons of steel last year. 
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J&L sheet steel sets the pace in helping you 


contro! PRODUCT QUALITY 


As an integrated company, Jones & Laughlin 
controls quality from iron ore through every 
production operation. Rigid quality control of 
J&L sheet and strip steel assures formability, 
uniformity and top drawing qualities to meet 
your most exacting specifications. 

J&L sheet and strip are supplied in hot or cold 
rolled coils and cut lengths, in carbon grades, 
in widths up to 90” dependent upon gage. This 


permits forming products in one piece, elimi- 
nating welds and permitting more modern styl- 
ing. Wide widths can also be supplied in high 
tensile, low alloy grades where higher strength 
or reduction in section is required. 

Write for complete information to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Dept. 434, Three 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsy!vania, 
or call your local J&L district office. 


Jk Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL 


--.-a great name in steel 





Rhodesia increased its copper produc- 
tion, built new transportation lines. 
Brazil and Malaya worked hard to come 
up with better-yielding trees—for coffee 
in Brazil, rubber in Malaya. South 
Africa expanded its platinum mines. 
The Near East blossomed with oil wells. 
¢ Follow the Leader—First to feel the 
effect of surpluses 18 months ago were 
sugar, coffee, wheat, long-staple cotton. 
Nations tried to shore up their prices 
by stockpiling, export quotas, support 
systems—but to little avail. Suez gave a 
temporary boost but post-Suez the de- 
cline continued. 

In July, 1956, copper led the down- 
swing in metals; since then it has 

lunged from a 55¢ a Ib. premium to 

3¢ a Ib., on the London Metal 
Exchange. Continued high production 
coupled with soggy demand have hin- 
dered any upturn. A few months later, 
lead and zinc turned weak. Zinc can 
be had for 10¢ a Ib., down from 134¢ 
a Ib. 18 months ago. 

As 1957 started, aluminum overpro- 
duction began to show up, and— 
though U.S. producers raised pig 
prices 1¢ a Ib. this summer—aluminum 
prices have worked their way down in 
open market operations. In late spring, 
nickel joined the weak metals list. Over 
General Offices: Detroit 9, Michigen + Vi 1-9400 a year ago, it brought about $2.50 a 

a a * a Ib. on the gray market; now it’s down 
— : close to $1.05 a Ib.—still above the 74¢ 
a Ib. price set by the major producers. 

In July, sugar prices tumbled. 
Countries with supposedly small crops 
tossed tons of sugar on the market, 
depressed world prices about 2¢ a Ib. . 
> te the year’s high. Sugar now sells 
for about 3.63¢ a Ib. on the world mar- 
ket. Just about a month or so ago 
came mercury’s turn. At the beginning 
of the year, mercury sold for $255 a 
flask; now it can be had for $231. 

Last week, tin quivered. The spot 
price, 914¢ a Ib. on the LME, is be- 
ing threatened by a growing surplus of 
the metal. For the past year, the sur- 
plus, reckoned at about 18,000 tons, 
has been offset by purchases of tin by 
the International Tin Council. But 
now it’s clear that the Tin Council’s 
cash reserves are petering out, that a 
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The } 
TRAMSAMERICAN SYSTEM 













For Fast Freight Service 


Every freight carrier wishes to serve you, The Shipper. Many 
have the equipment, others the facilities, some the terminals 
and still others the will and the know-how. Transamerican, 
however, provides them all, in depth. The advantage of this 
to the shipper is that when especially fast service is required, 
Transamerican has the total capacity on which to draw for 
immediate pick-up and on-schedule delivery. Twenty thousand 
of America’s leading shippers will not settle for less. If you are 
not already a member of the Transamerican family this is 
your invitation to join. 


Transamerican 


Freight Lines, Inc. 











Srap-on 


impact Wrench 











on WESTINGHOUSE CRATING LINE 








Clark Moore, Snap-on sales engi- 
neer, and Westinghouse manufac- 
turing engineers, developed the use 
of this electric impact wrench for 
a new packaging assembly line at 
the Westinghouse Derry, Pennsyl- 
vania, plant. 


The impact wrench tightens 35 
bolts in the same time uired to 
tighten 10 bolts by hand. Westing- 
house officials state this Snap-on tool 


pays for itself every 90 days in 
time saved. 


Snap-on can offer 
money-saving ideas 


A Snap-on sales engineer consults 
daily with 7 and mainte- 
nance people on a wide range of 
plant tool problems. With his di- 
versified experience, he can often 
suggest money-saving tool-use ideas. 
Contact him at your nearest Snap- 
on branch. 


*Snap-on is the trademark of Snap-on Tools Corporation. 
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SNAP-ON TOOLS 
CORPORATION 


} 8100-L 28th Avenue © Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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reshaping of its policies are in order if 
future tin prices are to be bolstered. 

¢ Reactions—Some businessmen are 
thankful that commodity prices have 
tumbled. They consider it means one 
less upward pressure on finished goods 
prices. But most economists argue 
that a score of primary producers are 
suffering payments trouble, that inter- 
national liquidity is strained to near 
buckling, that the “developing” coun- 
tries can’t handle their fiscal problems 
alone. They believe that any resulting 
lack of purchasing power in these na- 
tions could have a resounding effect on 
U.S. business activity. END 
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&  HEIN-WERNER 
adds extra support to its 
employee benefits program... 





.with a GROUP ANNUITY PLAN 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


Hein-Werner Corporation manufactures an extensive 
line of jacks, ranging from mammoth industrial equipment 
to the more familiar auto jack. Each product incorporates 
the quality and manufacturing skill that has been asso- 
ciated with the Company’s products since 1921. 


This leadership is also apparent in the Company’s em- 
ployee benefits program, which includes a Group Annuity 
plan from New York Life. The plan assures each hourly 
and incentive-rated employee a monthly income at retire- 
ment based on his years of service. 


Like thousands of other outstanding firms in the United 
States and Canada, Hein-Werner has found that providing 
such protection can generally improve employee morale 
and efficiency. 








If you would like more information on a Group Annuity 
program or about the many other flexible, economical and 
easy-to-install group coverages available from New York 
Life, ask your agent, your broker or write direct. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE wylie COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


WHEN YOU THINK OF GROUP INSURANCE, THINK OF NEW YORK LIFE 
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stuikifigstodern home is digtation-engineered by Gray : 
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At Connecticut General Life, 
dictation is as simple as picking 
up a phone—literally! Just push 
a button—talk. Push another 
button—hear your entire dicta- 
tion, or any part, played back. 
New Gray Phonaudograph is a 
modern miracle. It gives every 





desk ever-ready dictation service. 
It speeds and lightens the load. 






FREE! NEW 16-PAGE COLOR BOOKLET, “FREEDOM—AS YOU 
LIKE IT!” Find out today how you can ease the executive load, have 
more time to enjoy life, more time to think your way ahead. “Freedom 
as You Like It!” is packed with valuable time-saving ideas . . . a pro- 
vocative book that’s just coming off the press! To reserve your copy, 
just mail coupon. No obligation. 
GRAY, Hartford 1, Conn. 8-127 
Yes! Send my copy of “Freedom—as You Like It!” 


your name —__— 


compafy —_ 





address ; 


cuy zone state 


Whether your office is large or small, say it to GRAY... today! GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Once again Gray proves its su- 
periority ...the most advanced 
systems in business today! Only 
Gray offers such years-ahead 
features as magnetically-con- 
trolled dictation activated by the 
sound of the voice, True Fidelity 
recording, automatic voice level- 
ling, “constant linear disc speed” 
for clear-as-a-bell reproduction. 


And advanced design makes the 
Gray Audograph dictating ma- 
chine the last word in efficient 
work relief, too. It’s the easy way 
to talk your work away! Gray 
systems are the greatest aids to 
executive dispatch since the tele- 
phone. They help offices run like 
clockwork. For modern equip- 
ment, be sure you talk to Gray! 
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HEAT CONVERTER-GE’s Dr. Volney Wilson shows electronic device that may be . . . 


New Source for Electricity 


GE's experimental “thermionic converter” is longest 
step yet toward age-old goal of converting heat directly to 
electricity—but commercial use is still far off. 


What looks like the most significant 
step yet taken toward one of the elec- 
trical industry’s age-old goals—the direct 
conversion of heat energy into electrical 
energy—has come out of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. It’s a revolutionary 
new electronic device known as a 
thermionic converter (picture). 

As yet the device has no commercial 
application, according to Dr. Guy Suits, 
GE vice-president and director of _re- 
search. But what it promises for the 
future is something like this: Extremely 
high temperatures (such as someday may 
be available from atomic power plants, 
the exhaust of jet engines, or even the 
sun itself) can be converted directly to 
electricity, without the use of any inter- 
mediate machine, such as a steam tur- 
bine. 

The GE device takes advantage of 
the fact that, under proper conditions, 
electrons can be “boiled out of a hot 
metal surface,” and used directly to 
produce an electric current. 

Though commercial application is 
still far off in the future, the scientific 
impact of the new device is great. Al- 
ready, by this method, experimental 
converters have changed more than 8% 
of applied heat energy to electric power. 
Researchers are confidently shooting for 
a 30% conversion efficiency—a figure 
that would compare favorably with the 
40% rate of modern steam turbine 
generators. 
¢ Long Search—For many decades man 
has struggled with the heat-to-power 
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conversion mystery. An ordinary flat- 
iron, scientists reasoned, converts elec- 
tricity into heat with high efficiency. 
Why couldn’t a means be found to 
turn the conversion in the other direo 
tion—directly from heat to electricity? 

Some attempts at direct conversion 
have been moderately successful. The 
thermocouple and the thermogalvanic 
cell, for example, have been useful in 
converting heat to electricity in special 
situations where ordinary electrical 
sources are unavailable or impractical, 
and where efficiency is unimportant. 
Solid-state semiconductor materials are 
also being considered as another possible 
way to lick the problem. 

None of these, or any other current 
approach, however, gives promise of 
providing anything like the efficiency 
that the “thermionic converter” would 
seem to offer. 
¢ Smooth Path—The GE experimental 
converter combines several well-known 
scientific principles. In simple terms, it 
comes. down to this: A system in which 
a hot electrode (above 2,500F) is made 
to emit electrons, and a colder (though 
still red hot) electrode is set up to 
collect them. 

The basic trick, says its inventor, 
Dr. Volney C. Wilson, was to find a 
way of smoothing the path of the elec- 
trons between the two electrodes, so 
as to lose as little energy as possible. 
GE seems to have found the answer 
by (1) working out a new design for 
the converter’s electrodes, and (2) set- 
ting up a special gas environment 





within the envelope that encloses them. 
The gas environment results in a more 
efficient flow of electrons than was ever 
before possible. And the new electrode 
design permits a coolant (in this case 
an inert gas) to be run through the 
collector clectrode—thus keeping _ its 
temperature somewhat lower than that 
of the electrode emitting electrons. 

Dr. Wilson explains the importance 
of smoothing the path of the electrons 
by a simple comparison. Boiling clec- 
trons out of the hot electrode and into 
a cooler one, he says, is analogous to 
lifting water to the top of the hill, then 
running it down the hill to make it do 
some work for you. To get it to do 
the best work, you have to help it run 
down the hill as straight as possible. 
¢ Getting Through a Crowd—You 
might compare the path-smoothing to 
helping a man make his way through a 
crowd. Electrons on the hotter elec- 
trode are boiled off its surface into the 
surrounding atmosphere by the trillions. 
But when any single electron heads out 
into such a crowd, it tends to be re- 
pelled by its similarly charged mates 
and is thus forced back. 

The trouble any electron has in 
making its way from one electrode to 
another (called technically the “space- 
charge” effect) could be compared to 
the trouble a single man has in crossing 
Grand Central Station through a large 
crowd of people. Not only are all the 
other people physically there (blocking 
his progress) but (because like charges 
repel) they would all be pushing against 
him. 

To get around this problem in the 

case of electrons, GE essentially has set 
up positively charged ions in the 
atmosphere between the electrodes in 
its converter. Each positive ion acts as 
a policeman, allowing millions of nega- 
tively charged electrons to get across 
to the other electrode—thus causing a 
flow of current between them. Why 
positive ions permit negative ions to 
get across from one electrode to an- 
other was first explained by the late 
Irving Langmuir, GE’s famous Nobel 
Prize winner—the man to whom Dr. 
Wilson credits much of his success. 
e What It Can Do—Because of the 
experimental state of work with the 
thermionic converter, GE is loath to 
predict when—or where—the device will 
find its first application. Three watts 
per square centimeter of hot susface 
is the greatest power yet gained from 
this type of heat engine. 

That means that something in the 
order of 2-volt cells is probably what 
someday may be expected of thermionic 
converters, A great number of cells, 
however, could easily be connected to- 
gether in series, Wilson maintains. And 
—provided the heat source remained 
high enough—direct electricity from heat 
may someday become a reality. END 
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Four problems 


in manufacturing... 


one solution: 
Le 


aw Gewese 


For the consumer, there are many reasons why 
aluminum has become a preferred material in thousands 
of products: It makes things light and strong, rustfree 
and corrosion-resistant. And aluminum offers as many 
—or more—benefits to the manufacturer. It is one of 
the most workable of materials. It is easily formed, 
machined and joined. And it can add real sales 

appeal to a product. 


Learn how aluminum can help improve your products 
and production from the people who know aluminum 
best— Reynolds Styling and Engineering Departments. 
Also get details on how Reynolds fabrication facilities 
can help cut production costs by eliminating scrap 
problems. Call the Reynolds office listed in your phone 
book, or write Reynolds Metals Company, 
P.O. Box 1800-GA, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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WATCH REYNOLDS ALL-FAMILY TELEVISION PROGRAM “DISNEYLAND,” ABC-TV. 


Reynolds Aluminum 








PROBLEM: Overcome severe corrosion, speed in- 
stallation of offshore oil drilling platforms. 


SOLUTION: All-welded aluminum drilling plat- 
forms, built in the U.S., are erected in 2-3 days 
in Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. Ordinary instal- 
lations take up to 25 days. Aluminum retains 
its strength and resists corrosion under 
conditions that rapidly destroy steel. 

These lightweight platforms are 

moved by barge at great savings. 


PROBLEM: Simplify the design, reduce the costs 
of refrigerator evaporators. 


SOLUTION: Reynolds new Aluminum Tubed 
Sheet One-Side-Filat* provides passageways for 
fluids right in the sheet. This eliminates 
separate tubing, accumulators, receivers—as well 
as many connecting and assembling 
operations. Passageways can be de- 
signed in any pattern, and this alumi- 
num sheet can be color-anodized. 


The Finest Products 


Made with Aluminum 





REYNOLDS &S ALUMINUM ae : 


PROBLEM: Make low cost styling changes in new 
cars, cut finishing and warranty costs. 


SCLUTION: Aluminum grilles offer new styling 
freedom and production savings. They can be 
made from aluminum sheet or extrusions. Fin- 
ishing costs are cut, and so are warranty costs 
because aluminum won’t chip, pit, peel, flake or 
rust. Reynolds fabricating and finishing facilities 
also offer major savings to manufacturers, 


are made with 


* patent pending 
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PROBLEM: Cut the weight, reduce maintenance 
of electrical control center equipment. 


SOLUTION: Aluminum cut the enclosure weight 
of one manufacturer’s control center from 430 
to about 150 Ibs. Used throughout the appara- 
tus, aluminum also has good electrical properties 
and resists corrosion even in chemical plants. 
Lightweight aluminum cuts shipping and instal- 
lation costs, reduces floor load and maintenance. 


BY THE MAKERS OF REYNOLDS WRAP 





HERE'S PROOF... 


GLOVE COSTS 
REDUCED 437% 


ie JOREZAC 
COST-REDUCTION PLAN 


Customer: well-known manufacturer 
of aircraft parts. Operation: strip 
steel stamping. This is just one of 
scores of Jomac Cost-Reduction Plan 
case histories we can show you. 
Write for “Evidence” booklet shown 
below. Get proof that this plan can 
work for you, too! 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 
Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 


In Canada: Sofety Supply Company, Toronto 
In Europe: North-Jomac Ltd., London, W1 


JOMAC INC., Dept. A, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


© Send us a copy of your “Evidence” booklet 
Have @ representative contact us 


Name 





Company__ 





Address 
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Chemicals Can Remember, Too 


National Cash Register combines the encapsulating of 
liquids with light-sensitive dyes in a system that someday may 
replace electronic memory in computers. 


A chemical memory system, which 
may provide the long-sought replace- 
ment for electronic memories in high- 
speed computers, has been developed 
by researchers in the Dayton research 
laboratories of National Cash Register 
Co. 

Designers have long believed that a 
chemical method of memory could take 
up less space and perhaps be more 
accurate than electronic memory. Their 
experiments have been spurred by evi- 
dence that the human brain uses chem- 
ical reactions to store great quantities 
of information in its small space. By 
the same token, the NCR studies may 
be bringing a better understanding of 
human cells and human memory. In- 
deed, this aspect of the research might 
ultimately prove more important than 
the computing machine applications. 
¢ A Pairing—Actually, the NCR chem- 
ical memory system is a combination of 
two developments: 

Encapsulating liquids. NCR _ has 
evolved a new method of enclosing 
liquids in microscopic capsules or bub- 
bles, as small as one-muillionth of an 
inch. You can coat a sheet of paper 
with these bubbles. The paper will 
seem dry to the touch, yet the bubbles 
will retain all their chemical properties 
indefinitely. NCR has already used 
this process commercially, coating spe- 
cial paper that will take carbon-copy- 
like imprints without the use of carbon 
paper. 

Light-sensitive dyes, of which NCR 
has developed a new family. The com- 
position of these dyes is a close secret, 
though the company has demonstrated 
what they can do in conjunction with 
the capsules. 

In a public experiment, NCR people 
coated a sheet of paper with colorless 
capsules containing one of the dyes. 
When a bright short-wave blue light 
was turned on, the paper turned dark 
everywhere that the light struck. Then 
the paper was exposed to a second light, 
of longer-wave yellow color; the dark 
portions of the paper promptly returned 
to their colorless state. 
¢ Electronic Units—The thought at 
NCR is that this phenomenon can be 
used as a deuniall memory system in 
computers. In electronic computers, 
the memory units are composed of 
magnetic cells or other electronic com- 
ponents. Each unit has two basic refer- 
ence positions. Thus, if it is magne- 
tized—or otherwise “turned on’”—it sig- 
nifies one bit of information or one 


digit of a number. It takes on a differ- 
ent meaning when demagnetized, or 
“turned off.” 

Now, with the coated paper, NCR 
says that a darkened spot on the paper 
can replace a magnetized cell or an 
“on” switch, while the colorless spot 
will replace the demagnetized cell. 

Practical application of the system to 

computers has not yet been worked 
out. One suggestion is that a scanning 
system much like the electronic “gun” 
in a TV tube could transfer informa- 
tion to the paper. If the paper were 
scanned with a light whose wave length 
changed rapidly, alternate dark and 
colorless spots would form a_ pattern 
that could store information. The data 
could then be recaptured by rescanning 
the paper with a light sensitive cell. 
e Invisible Light—NCR researchers 
fear that the use of visible light may 
be a drawback in the application of their 
chemical memory system to computer 
use, so they are experimenting with a 
new kin to the family of light-sensitive 
dyes. What they want is dyes that will 
do the job while reacting at wave 
lengths in the infrared or other in- 
visible segments of the spectrum. 

In theory, the NCR system could 
store a million bits of information on a 
square inch of paper, but the practical 
limit is probably much lower. Up to 
now, at least, most scanning methods 
are not accurate enough to permit the 
use of each tiny capsule separately, 
either in producing a reaction or in 
reading them. Probably, whole groups 
of capsules will have to be used to 
store each piece of information. Just 
how small the groups can be has not 
yet been determined. 
¢ Other Applications—Memory work is 
not the only potential job for NCR 
capsules or light sensitive dyes, how- 
ever. Use of the capsules in food pro- 
cessing is being studied by NCR and 
other companies. The idea is that some 
foods such as coffee could be captured 
in the tiny bubbles; it would retain all 
its original aroma and flavor when re- 
leased later by heat or some other pro- 
cess. Thus, a “dry” coffee might pro- 
duce a brew wholly indistinguishable 
from that made from the real beans. 

The encapsulating process is also 
being studied for coating such things 
as cleansing tissue with perfume. And 
there is interest in encapsulating anti- 
biotics and other drugs. 

As for the light-sensitive dyes, NCR 
researchers predict they will be im- 
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v— MULTIPRESS, 


F ii boosts carbon core production 33% % 


‘at CLEVELAND GRAPHITE BRONZE \ 
\ 


Cleveland Graphite Bronze has increased the production of \ 
soft carbon cores for aircraft bearing castings by 33% using a 
25-ton Denison hydraulic Multipress. 





Machining cores to shape, the best alternative method, can be done 
at the rate of 70-75 per hour. With Multipress, 100 cores are 
formed in the same period. Soft carbon at one-tenth the cost can 
be used instead of the hard carbon required in a machining operation. 


For your copy, write Denison Engineering Division, American 
Brake Shoe Co., 1238 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


DENISON 


anOll ica HYDRAULIC PRESSES » PUMPS 
MOTORS * CONTROLS 


\ 
\ 
| 
! 
I 
Datalog COM-3 describes this operation in detail. ! 
l 
! 
! 
/ 


~ 
Hydraulic ram on 25-ton ~ 
Multipress descends to » 
press carbon into core 

form in the first stage of 
two-part operation. 


Plug is removed from soft 
carbon core after stripping 
Operation at Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze. 


Denison, Denison HydrOlILics, and Multipress are 
registered trademarks of Denison Eng. Div., ABSCO 











Insurance 
protection 
is most 
important 
_ here 















ACCOUNTS 


RECEIVABLE 





Don't end protection when 
the risk of credit loss begins 





When a shipment is made—title passes—and you create an account 
receivable. You are more certain of the end result—PROFIT—when 
you protect accounts receivable with Credit Insurance. That’s why an 
increasing number of executives have decided that NO cycle of protec- 
tion is complete unless capital invested in accounts receivable is insured 
by ACI. To learn more about Credit Insurance, call our office in your 
city, or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CoMPANY of New York, 
Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Liquidity of capital is the 
prime responsibility of management. 
Protect your working capital 


invested in accounts receivable 


with . 
American 
Credit 
insurance 
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mediately applicable to printing and 
photography, with direct light-to-paper 
reactions, and that they may even lead 
to new methods of transmitting pic- 
tures for immediate facsimile. Adapta- 
tions to light filters are also under study. 
Just the same, the computer applica- 
tions remain top dog for National Cash 
Register, which is heavily involved in 
efforts to automate the processing of 
checks and other paper work in banks 
and the sales record-keeping of all sorts 
of companies. Chemical memory, it 
thinks, may provide a big advance. 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 





An alloy whose magnetic properties 
decrease at low temperatures has been 
discovered by Ford Motor Co. scien- 
tists. Until now, science has always 
operated on the principle that all mag- 
netic metals become more magnetic 
when their temperatures are lowered. 
The alloy, a combination of aluminum 
and iron, also is non-corrosive, and the 
Ford scientists suspect that its dis- 
covery may be a clue pointing to a 
close relationship between magnetism 
and rusting. 
Sunspot activity unequalled in two 
centuries was recorded during Septem- 
ber and October, causing severe radio 
dislocation. The “sunspot number’— 
a measure of the number and size of 
disturbed areas on the sun—was 244 for 
September and 263 for October. Pre- 
vious record was 239, established in 
May of 1778. 

7 
A new insect-killing chemical that is 
injected into elm trees may make it 
possible to stamp out the dreaded Dutch 
elm disease. Researchers, attending the 
Entomological Society of America’s an- 
nual meeting in Memphis this week, 
reported that when the chemical. is 
injected into an elm tree, it is carried 
to all growing parts of the tree through 
the sap. The chemical, a systemic 
insecticide, doesn’t harm the elm, but 
makes every leaf and twig a carrier of 
potent insect-killing material. 

+ 
The Atomic Energy Commission has 
decided to build its proposed 100-mil- 
lion ultra-high-energy accelerator at the 
Argonne National Laboratory in Le- 
mont, Ill. AEC plans to continue its 
studies for a year or so before construc- 
tion starts. The aim is to build a new 
style accelerator that will have an out- 
put of 100-billion electron volts. Later, 
it is hoped this can be boosted to a 
trillion volts. Construction of the mam- 
moth accelerator at Lemont will make 
Argonne the world’s largest atomic re- 
search center. 
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DEVICE MAKES BICYCLING MORE FUN FOR EVERYBODY 


A short while back we developed a 
new bicycle coaster brake with a gear- 
shift. The idea was to make pedaling 
a lot easier and braking safer, and 
thus make bicycling more fun for 
both youngsters and parents. We 
called it the Bendix* Multispeed 
Gearshift Power Brake; but, in spite 
of this ponderous although accu- 
rately descriptive name, it is becoming 
more popular on the streets and by- 
ways of America every day; at last 
count every maker of American 
bicycles was a customer of ours for 
this unique coaster brake. 

The kids like it—especially the five 
and six year olds just learning to 


A thousand products 


handle two-wheelers. Adults like it— 
especially those who know they 
aren’t so young as they used to be— 
because the gear arrangement makes 
pedaling and braking 32 percent 
easier. It’s a good product for a big 
market. This Christmas, for example, 
thousands of families will order the 
Bendix Multispeed Gearshift Power 
Brake on new bicycles. 

You need complete flexibility to 
consistently make good products for 
big markets today. Bendix engineering 
abilities are as diverse as any in the 
world. Fourteen research laboratories 
plus one complete research division dig 
into thousands of new problems 


Gondlix” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 


annually. Our manufacturing methods 
and facilities at thirty divisions and 
subsidiaries are second to none. 

So, whether it’s a new kind of 
bicycle coaster brake, a guided 
missile, or an automatic machine tool 
tape-control system that turns out 
finished parts virtually from the blue- 
print in hours instead of wecks, it 
represents a better way of doing 
something if it bears the Bendix label. 
For a more comprehensive story of 
our contributions to many basic 
industries, we shall be happy to send 
a brochure called “Bendix and Your 
Business’, if you will write to the 


address below. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF; 


a million ideas 
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GIANT MR. GUS II, Tidelands’ costliest drilling rig ($6.75-million) is only one 


of the bigger chips in offshore gamble; many rigs and barges run to seven figures. 
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Getting Set » 


Hectic wildcat race to drill 
leases gives way to development 
and pipeline building to make 
multimillion bets pay off. 


For a decade and more, the drilling 
rigs along the Gulf Coast have been 
growing steadily bigger and fancier in 
the frantic race to push holes into the 
floor of the Gulf of Mexico and stake 
out claims to some part of the 12-bil- 
lion bbl. of oil and 70-trillion cu. ft. 
of gas buried under its waters. 

It’s been a costly race against big 

odds, with something like $2.1-billion 
poured into the multiplying holes, and 
only some $400-million coming out of 
them. A single complicated drilling rig 
like Mr. Gus II (cover, and pictures) 
runs up to $6.75-million. But oilmen 
are gamblers, pure and simple; and 
whatever the mathematical odds, as long 
as there’s oil and gas trapped beneath 
the ocean waiting to be found, they'll 
go after it. 
e Turnaround—Soon, however, a seven- 
company hookup will signal a turn in 
the direction of offshore operations— 
the most important new trend in the 
dozen years that men have been punc- 
turing the floor of the Gulf. The big- 
gest gathering system ever built to tap 
natural gas reserves under the Gulf will 
hook up the more than 1.7-trillion- 
cu.-ft. bonanza of the CATC and MCN 
groups of companies some 25 miles off 
Cameron Parish, La., with Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co.’s pipeline sys- 
tem at Kinder, La. (map, pages 126- 
127). 

Che turn it signals is summed up in 
the phrase of an offshore man: “Let’s 
develop what we've got—and then con- 
nect these fields to markets onshore.” 

That doesn’t mean that drilling rigs 
are going into mothballs—on the con- 
trary, industry men expect the record 
700 offshore wells drilled this year to 
be matched in 1958. It does mean a 
shift away from the hectic search for 
new fields to (1) development drilling 
(BW—Mar.9’57,p96), and (2) the build- 
ing of pipeline gathering systems (pic- 
ture, right) to connect these discoveries 
to onshore markets. Construction of 
gathering systems will have a lot to do 
with the payoff for industry’s multi- 
billion gamble. 

e Pause for Breath—The switch—al- 
ready getting under way during most 
of this year—is taking hold at a moment 
when the hurly-burly offshore indus- 
try seems to be taking a deep breath 
and looking back over its shoulder at 
the feverish pace it has been going, 
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to Cash In on Offshore Gamble 


particularly in the past four or five y Sia OY Ca ta @ Mer a 
im years. Feeling its aching muscles, the rr a at ail 
industry is asking itself: “Should we POF tg. out 
: keep on going as hard as we have—or F 
} settle back a bit and see if we can 
guess what’s ahead?” 
i. The mood is recent. A couple of 
months ago there was no sign of a 
letup; offshore men were plunging 
ahead pell-mell—and the little clouds 
all could see on the distant horizon, 
| while not ignored, were certainly not 
@ worrying the big boys. Not that anv- 
. one admits to worries today. But there 
isn't any evidence either that the ac- 
celerating pace of, say, the past four 
years will continue into 1958. 


|. Building for the Payoff 


i What vou can count on in the 
next year, though, is a burst of devel- 
- | cpment activity and pipeline construc- 
7 tion to bring the oil and gas onshore. 
What’s behind the switch is simple. 
As of August, this vear, for example, 
only eight offshore gas fields in the 
Gulf were connected to pipeline 
, gathering systems and actually pro- 
ducing. Another 18 were still shut PIPELAYING barges are playing larger role as Tidelands look for payoff; Marine Gather- 

| | in—and a shut-in well, like a standing __ ing Co.’s Magic is here connecting Louisiana offshore gas field to mainland pipelines. 
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GOING DOWN, a diver plunges 137 ft. to Gulf floor to prepare for “spudding in” Mr. Gus II’s legs 
—or “spuds”—on bottom. The spudding in at 137 ft. off Louisiana coast set a depth record. 
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1 TENNESSEE GAS “MUSKRAT 


in the lumber industry, brings in 
cnuc 
sut to build connecting pipelines, 
u've got to have something to con- 
t—and that’s why development 
ind pipeline construction ‘go 
together Savs Pres Leonard | 
McCollum of Continental Oil Co. 
[he increase in the number of off 
shore wells completed during the cur- 
rent vear reflects the continued em 
which is being placed on the 
development of oil and gas reserves 
to a point that would make the con- 
struction of undersea pipelines eco 
nomically justifiable.” 
¢ Stepup in Development—Conoco’s 
1958 plans call for a definite switch 
in emphasis to developing its offshore 
All offshore companies are 
thinking along the same lines. Some, 


} illing 


ph iS! 


discoveries 
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8 CONTINENTAL-ATLANTIC-TIDEWATER-CITIES SERVICE. 9 











2 TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE 3 


in fact, say they'll even take the chance 
of letting unexplored leases run out 
in order to spend the money they have 
on developing what they've already 
found 

For the big CATC group, the switch 
is already well under way; in the first 
nine months of 1957, it drilled 27 de- 
velopment wells, against 12 in the same 
period of 1956. 
¢ Pipelines—The big gathering system 
that’s soon to link the CATC and 
MCN gas reserves to Tennessee Gas 
l'ransmission’s main pipelines is being 
built by Houston’s Brown & Root, 
Inc. (BW—May25’57,p90). The sys 
tem requires 107 miles of pipeline 
ranging from 12 in. to 26 in. in diam- 
eter. 

Che offshore group involved includes 
some of the top names in oil and gas. 


" 





SUPERIOR OIL LINE 4 
HUMBLE OIL LINE 


SHIP SHOAL 
AREA 








UNITED GAS LINE 


10 CALIFORNIA CO. LINE 


CATC is a four-way partnership of 
Continental Oil—operator for the 
group—with Atlantic Refining, Tide- 
water, and Cities Service. MCN is 
a combine of Magnolia Petroleum, Con- 
tinental, and Newmont Oil Co. 
Other offshore gathering systems 
now in progress or nearing completion 
are being built by Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Co., Shell Oil Co., and 
Pan American Petroleum Corp. 
¢ Big League—All this activity has been 
—and will of necessity continue to be— 
strictly “big league.” ‘The membership 
of the offshore league (map) reads like 
a roster of petroleum giants—Gulf, 
Humble, Phillips, Pan American, Shell, 
Kerr-McGee, Pure Oil, Sun, Texaco, 
Union of California, Sinclair, United 
Gas, and so on. Biggest operators in the 
Gulf of Mexico, in terms of amount 
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of leases held, are CATC, Shell, Gulf and the stakes so high—that even the _ tive to the producer than any deals he 
Oil Corp., Texas Co., and California leaders of a thriving industry hesitate might make for oil. 
Co. to “go it alone.” So to spread the risk, This, too, is a field for the big fel- 
most of the companies have teamed up lows. The Federal Power Commission 
ll. Battle of Giants in combines similar to CATC and _ will only permit gas deals to be made 
MCN. One exception: Houston’s when the producer can prove that he 
Why it’s a battle of giants is clear fabulous John Mecom has been oper- can deliver a specified amount of gas 
from a couple of figures. The average ating independently off the coast of every day for at least 20 years. 
cost per well drilled offshore runs Louisiana. The CATC-TGT deal, for example, 
around $600,000. And it’s not a mat- The reasoning is simple: The chances commits the CATC group to deliver 
ter of finding isolated wells. As Conoco of “coming out” are better with a 25% gas to TGT at the initial rate of 175 
V.-P. Ira Cram explains, “Any discov- stake in 32 wells than with a 100% million cu. ft. a day, ranging upward 
ery in the Gulf with a potential of less stake in eight. to 250-million cu. ft. daily by 1959. 
than 100-million bbl. of oil, to us, «© Oil and Gas—In the long view, all 
would be a marginal discovery.” Other operators are seeking to bolster their jj], Bets to Match the Stake 
operators might settle for a smaller oil reserves. But because restrictions on 
potential, but none would assume he’d gas production are not so stringent as It’s not hard to see why the thoughts 
won his gamble with a single producer. those on oil, plenty of operators will of offshore men are turning more and 
And drilling, say, eight wells adds up say, “I'd just as soon hit a good gas more to the payoff that will come with 
to a tab of some $5-million. field.” What’s more, the nature of the _ the building of gathering systems. So 
¢ Teaming Up—The ante is so big— standard gas contract is far more attrac- far, the cost of oil produced offshore 
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“Our shipping volume 
has grown 500%,” ... 


writes 

JAMES E. HUGHES, 

Vice President, 

Western Supply 
Company, 


. during the period of our planned 
Diamond Match programs and a more 
tangible result may be tied to this than 
any other space effort. Through our 
monthly Diamond program, we maintain 
contact with over a thousand friends and 
customers ...and we're giving plenty of 
thought to ‘still further projecting this 
highly successful program. 


The Big Advertisers 


planned book match 
advertising program 


Write on your business letterhead for 
folders describing new techniques in “‘Dia- 
mensionized” book match advertising. 


BOOK MATCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY DIVISION 
125 Paridon Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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- has tun close to $14 per bbl.—for oil that 


grosses about $3 per bbl. onshore. 

Shell Oil's Bouwe Dykstra, vice- 
president in charge of offshore opera- 
tions, says, “It is my estimate that at 
present level of operations, the differ- 
ence between outfiow and income of 
capital is on the order of $1-million a 
day.” 

In the 12-year scramble, offshore op- 
erators have sunk $1.6-billion on their 
offshore gamble, plus at least another 
half-billion on such items as transporta- 
tion, servicing, maintenance, and so on. 
As of today, they’ve collected a mere 
$400-million—leaving the offshore in- 
dustry, as a whole, still about $1.75-bil- 
lion “in the hole.” 
¢ Where It Goes—Everything comes 
high out in the Gulf. Leases and bo- 
nuses for underwater tracts often cost 
more than outright purchases of resi- 
dential land onshore. Magnolia Petrol- 
eum set something of a record in its 
$3,180,960 lease of some 1,440 acres off 
Texas. That’s $2,209 per acre—for 
the right to hunt for oil for a limited 
period. 

Or take labor. The lowest paid man 
on a rig gets more than $500 a month, 
and pay scales run to $775 or higher. 
It costs an operator about $7.50 a day 
to feed a man. Pay begins when the 
workers leave shore—and that’s why 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., for in- 
stance, operates a fleet of 15 helicopters. 
Gulf Oil runs up some 23,000 ’copter- 
miles in an average month. 

Drilling rigs range in cost from $2.5- 
million up to Mr. Gus II's $6.75-million 
—and the intricate pipe-laying barges, as 
well as self-contained drilling platforms, 
also come in seven figures. 
¢ Inexhaustible Stake—All in all, the 
cold facts show that it costs about nine 
times as much to bring in an offshore 
well as one onshore. 

But there’s another side to the coin 
—and its gleaming brightness is what 
atches the oilmen’s eyes and _ starts 
their gambling fingers tingling. 

When they “hit,” discoveries have 
added eight to nine times as many 
hydrocarbons to the nation’s reserves 
as the average onshore well, according 
to studies by Offshore Magazine. 

The vast offshore Gulf area, geologists 
believe, contains as much oil and gas 
as has been found along the coast 
onshore in the past half century. 

The experts’ guess is that the Gulf 
waters hide some 12-billion bbl. of oil 
and at least 70-trillion cu. ft. of gas 
(equal to one-third the proven gas re- 
serves in the U.S.). The experts further 
guess that half of all this lies off the 
coast of Louisiana. 
¢ Only 
buried treasure 1s still largely untouched. 
To date, less than 2.5-million acres in 
the Gulf have been leased and these, 
comparatively speaking, have been only 


Beginning—But this huge 


scantily developed. Less than. 209-mil- 
lion bbl. of oil and 280-billion cu. ft. of 
gas have been produced from about 50 
oil fields, 25 gas or gas-condensate fields 
in Louisiana, Texas, and California. 

The pace of drilling has stepped up 
fast, however; in 1956 a total of 590 
wells were drilled offshore, including 
512 in Louisiana, 36 in Texas, 42 in 
California. By the end of 1957, the 
total for this year will have climbed 
to a record 100 wells. 


IV. Threatening Clouds 


No one doubts for a moment that 
the long-range stake is worth the cost. 
But right now, as the industry takes 
its deep breath and looks out over 
the Gulf, it’s watching some clouds 
looming in the distance. The warning 
sky-writing spells out: (1) allowables, 
(2) imports and surpluses, (3) the state 
of the general economy, and (4) federal 
vs. state litigation. 
¢ Cutback—The only way for offshore 
operators ever to get their money back 
is to produce and sell. But long- 
established conservation practices have 
decreed that a producer may not turn 
the valve on his well wide open and 
produce oil as fast as it will spew out. 
So state governments have set up rules 
to govern production—and for offshore 
oil that means “depth allowables.” 

Five years ago, for example, a Louisi- 
ana offshore producer could produce 
up to 500 bbl. of oil a day from one 
well, reach his breakeven point in 
800 producing days, make his “pay 
out” in a bit over two years and two 
months. But since March, 1953, 
Louisiana allowables have been cut 
60%. Today a producer can’t hope to 
get his investment back in less than 
six years—some oil economists say 10 
years. M. S. Kendrick, who heads 
CATC operations, says these odds 
“make us feel that drilling in the Gulf 
is too long a shot to be worth while.” 
¢ Import Worries—Onshore independ- 
ents have been making a loud noise 
for some time about oil imports, argu- 
ing that imported oil from the Near 
East and South America (especially 
Venezuela) has been absorbing more 
than the increase in U.S. demand. 
(The rate of increase in demand tapered 
off this year, and projections for 1958 
indicate a further slowdown; this has 
been reflected in an 8% fall-off in 
total domestic drilling this year.) 

Up till recently, offshore people were 
running too fast to take notice; but 
now they, too, are beginning to mumble 
about imports. 
¢ State of Things—The lagging and 
uncertain general state of business also 
has its offshore impact. But some off- 
shore observers grumble even more 
about such trends as TV-watching that 
keeps people out of their cars, and 
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autos that do 35 miles on a gallon. 
¢ Who’s the Landlord?—A more im- 
portant source of confusion and uncer- 
tainty among offshore operators is the 
question of “who owns what” all over 
the Gulf and Pacific Coasts. The issue 
of where state jurisdiction ends and 
federal begins is coming to a head 
again before the Supreme Court in the 
Justice Dept.’s action against Louisiana, 
which the other four Gulf states have 
been invited to join (BW—Nov.23'57,p 
118). The five states have now agreed 
to offer a common defense. 

This battle started in late 1955, when 
Louisiana offered leases on tracts be- 
yond the three-mile limit, and threat- 
ened suits against oil companies operat- 
ing in the disputed area under federal 
leases. The Justice Dept. countered by 
asking the Supreme Court to rule that 
Louisiana’s seaward boundary extends 
only three miles beyond the “ordinary 
low water marks.” Louisiana, as well 
as ‘Texas, claims rights out to three 
marine leagues, or 10.5 miles. 

Offshore operators say they're not 
particularly concerned over “who gets 
the rent”—but as long as the hassle 
continues, there aren’t likely to be any 
new leasings. Some of the first leases 
are now running out, and all but one 
now existing expire by 1960. Opera- 
tors wonder, if things drag on “what 
there'll be for us to drill.” 


V. Over the Horizon 


Does all this mean, asks Henry J. 
Wallace, vice-president of U.S. Steel’s 
National Tube Div., that the offshore 
ferment—with its impact on shipbuild- 
ing, construction, machinery, and Gulf 
Coast prosperity generally—is a “great 
bubble which one day must burst’? 
His answer is an emphatic negative: 
“There’s no bubble to burst. This is 
just hard, realistic, good business.” 

Wallace, in fact, sees annual offshore 
diilling rising from 1957's peak of 700 
wells to a total of 1,000 wells a year in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

By 1970, he sees offshore drilling 
hitting 1,300 wells a year. 

But you can’t overlook the effects 
of the current switch of emphasis from 
wildcatting to development drilling. 
Its impact is felt even in the equip- 
ment field. 
¢ Mobile and Fixed—You can go hunt- 
ing for hydrocarbons under water in 
various ways. In the past, with opera- 
tors racing to latch on to new fields, 
an operator who brought in a good 
well would cap his well and move on. 
About 85% of this work was done with 
large mobile barges, the rest with rig- 
and-tender combinations (pictures). 

Mobile rigs are the most expensive, 
but ideal for wildcatting, since they 
can readily be moved intact. They 
come in two main types. “Polypodies” 
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are set up on extensible legs that imbed 
themselves on the ocean floor. Sub- 
mersibles are twin-hulled affairs; the 
lower hull is gradually flooded until 
it rests on the ocean floor. Both have 
their avid backers. 

Rig and tender combinations have 
their supporters, too. The rig is set 
up on a permanent-type platform, but 
power equipment, pipe, mud, even 
living quarters are on large drilling 
barges. When the hole is drilled, 
the barges go, but the platform stays. 

This year, with the shift to develop- 
ment, came the construction of several 
permanent, self-contained platforms—in 
effect, man-made islands from which 
up to a dozen holes can be drilled 
directionally from one spot. A new, 
$2-million self-contained _ platform 
scheduled to go into operation off the 
California coast next May will be able 
to drill 25 holes. Such platforms are 
owned by the companies themselves— 
while mobile equipment is generally 
owned and operated by drilling con- 
tractors and leased to the companies. 
¢ Payoff Areas—Activity in the near 
future isn’t likely to wander too far 
from today’s “hot’’ areas—for as the 
old adage has it, “if you want to make 
money, go where the money is.” Up 
to now operators have concentrated 
off Louisiana, for the simple reason 
that four out of every 10 wells drilled 


there have been producers of either 


oil, or gas, or both. The national 
discovery average is about one in 10. 
Texas does better than the average, 
with 1.7 hits in 10 tries. 

Ihere has been considerable activity 
off the California coast, but the area 
has yet to become significant in pro- 
duction. Recent changes in California 
offshore drilling regulations, plus an 
increase in royalty demands, make wild- 
catting less attractive and any stepup 
in activity unlikely. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, however, 
more than 1,000 wells have been drilled 
to date, and have produced more than 
130-million bbl. of oil. As of August, 
natural gas was being produced from 
54 wells with a total production of 
more than 266-billion cu. ft. 
¢ Wide Ripples—The stake of the off- 
shore oilmen is tremendous. But the 
impact isn’t limited to petroleum. 
Gas produced 50 miles out in the 
Gulf of Mexico, for example, will soon 
be burning in New England. Ship- 
building has a vital role, with at least 
400 crewboats, 100 cargo barges, and 
25 tugboats now operating full time. 
Electronics has a big stake in radio, 
TV, radar, and sonar equipment. 

As for steel, there are now about 130 
platforms and 70 tenders in operation; 
by 1960, U. S. Steel’s Henry Wallace 
sees this growing to 225 platforms and 
80 tenders—all — up huge supplies 
of his favorite product. END 


RIG-AND-TENDER setups use big barge 
with equipment, platform that stays in place. 


, he 
SELF-CONTAINED permanent platforms 
are man-made islands for development work. 


MOBILE RIGS, best for wildcatting, have 
several types; this jacks itself up on own legs, 


TRIPOD rig is floating barge with three 


electromechanically powered legs, or spuds. 
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CONSERVATIVE by background, moderate liberal by choice, Douglas Dillon fits well into Eisenhower's middle-of-the-road program. 
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He Has the Say on Trad 


Douglas Dillon (pictures) plays 
an expanding role as Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for 


Economic Affairs. His views 


carry weight with Secy. Dulles. 


Ever since the U.S. answered the 
Soviet Union’s postwar expansion in 
Europe with the Marshall Plan, foreign 
economic aid and liberal trade have 
been key weapons of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. This policy has been built around 
the assumption that the economic 
strength of the free world is as impor- 
tant as its military strength. 

Now the Russians are stepping up 
their military threat, symbolized by the 
Sputniks, while they also sharpen the 
economic struggle, with two strong 
beachheads in Syria and E-xgypt menac- 
ing the West's oil lifeline. 

Once again, as with the Marshall 
Plan, the U.S. is responding to the 
Soviet challenge—and not just by step- 
ping up the missile program. Only a 
few days after Sputnik | soared into its 
orbit, Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon 
urged stronger aid and trade programs. 
On the day after his stroke, Pres. Eisen- 
hower was scheduled to devote a major 
speech in Cleveland to the importance 
of vigorous foreign economic policies. 
¢ Defense Mechanism—Neither speech 
was intended to advocate a bold new 
foreign economic program. Rather, they 
were designed to check the inroads of 
Congress on the Administration’s pres- 
ent program—and to head off any move- 
ment in Congress to buy more missiles 
by cutting foreign aid. 

The same can be said for another 
recent speech, by C. Douglas Dillon 


(pictures) at the National Foreign 
l'rade Convention. Dillon, 48-vear-old 
former investment banker and Am- 


bassador to Paris, spoke as Deputy Un- 
der Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs—as a man with the major say in 
foreign economic policy. 


|. Man With a Program 


Dillon is already regarded in Wash- 
ington as a likely candidate for Secre- 
tary of State someday. He is soon to 
be given formal authority to coordinate 
foreign aid policy between the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the 
Defense Dept., and the Export-Import 
Bank. 

He sits in for Secy. John Foster 
Dulles on the other major bodies that 
make economic policy in foreign affairs. 
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Congress specifically named him to head 
the committee that sets policy for ICA’s 
Development Loan Fund, the instru- 
ment of most U.S. economic aid for 
underdeveloped countries. 

As Dillon’s role in Washington ex- 
pands, his character and principles gain 
importance as an indicator of the Ad- 
ministration’s future foreign economic 
policies. 
¢ Young Blood—Dillon exemplifies the 


infusion of younger, more international- 


minded men into the second Eisen- 
hower Administration. In the nine 
months since he returned from the 


Paris Embassy, he has become the lead- 
ing champion of the Administration’s 
trade and aid programs. But, like the 
other hardworking younger men in the 
new set, he is the antithesis of a cru- 
sader. These men work in a low emo- 
tional kev—work hard rather than bel- 
ligerently. They get things done within 
the established order. 

lhus, Dillon’s nine months as Under 
Secretary have brought a lift to the 
execution of the old policies, though 
they haven't produced radical new 
ideas. Dillon favors positive foreign aid 
and trade programs, but he has no am- 
bition to save the world with a huge 
new aid program or with wholesale de- 
molition of U.S. barriers to trade. 
¢ Cosmopolite—Dillon is both a man 
of the world and a conservative by 
birth and training. He is the son of 
Clarence Dillon, founder of the Wall 
Street securities house of Dillon, Read 
& Co., Inc., where he himself rose to 
board chairman in 1946, at the age of 
S/. 
He was born in Geneva, Switzerland, 
while his parents were touring Europe, 
and he knows Europe, particularly 
France, almost like a native. He has 
traveled around the world and through 
46 of the 48 states. His hobbies in 
clude sailing, tennis, golf, oil paintings 
of the French school, and fine wines— 
he owns the Chateau Haut-Brion neat 


Bordeaux, which produces one of 
F'rance’s three greatest clarets. 
Dillon's education is American: 


Groton ’27, Harvard ’31, with an honors 
degree he won with a thesis on the 
Spanish-American War. His business 
career has been both American and in- 
ternational. In 1936, he became a di- 
rector of the U.S. & Foreign Securities 
Corp. and the U.S. International Se- 
curities Corp., in addition to his work 
for the family firm. 

His love of sailing led him into the 
Navy in 1941 as an ensign. He rose to 
lieutenant commander, took part in 
landings at Guam, Saipan, and the Phil- 















































































DILLON has had his hands full for nine 


months since his return from Paris. 


ippines, and won the Air Medal and the 
legion of Merit. 

¢ Politician—Before the war, Dillon 
was active in the local politics of Som- 
erset County, N. J.; after the war, he 
joined the New Jersey state Republican 
committee. He entered the inner circle 
of Republican foreign policy experts 
during the 1948 campaign, when he 
helped the Dulles brothers and Chris- 
tian Herter, now his immediate boss, 
write speeches for Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey. 

His services, and contributions, to 
the GOP were recognized in his ap 
pointment in 1953 as Ambassador to 
France. But, unlike some amateur dip- 
lomats, Dillon did a first-rate job, with 
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the help of his deep knowledge of the 
country and its culture. The French re- 
spected and trusted him. 


ll. Guiding Philosophy 


“Dillon is an Eisenhower man, inside 
and out,” says a State Dept. official. 
“He will see to it that Eisenhower's 
moderate foreign economic policies are 
carried out, not sidetracked or distorted 
somewhere down the line. But if you 
believe, as many of us do, that the Space 
Age calls for something more than aid 
and trade as usual, you'll probably be 
disappointed in Dillon.” 

Certainly, in his present position, 
Dillon has stressed effective execution 
of Eisenhower's middle-of-the-road 
policies, not the creating of new ones. 
He sums up his philosophy this way: 

“What we need at this juncture of 
world events are not ‘crash’ programs of 
an emergency character but sustained 
long-term programs directed to the basic 
cconomic problems.” 
¢ Specifically—In practice, this means: 

The foreign aid program doesn’t 
have to be much bigger or bolder. 
Eventually, India and other under- 
developed countries will need more 
money. But the need will increase 
slowly over a long time and will be 
measured in hundreds of millions, 
rather than billions, of dollars. 

The important thing is to maintain 
the continuity of the aid effort, to keep 
short-term political and military pro- 
grams separate from long-term eco- 
nomic development programs, to 
strengthen the long-term character of 
the latter. These features were written 
into last year’s foreign aid legislation, 
and no basic changes are needed. 

As for money, there'll be no pinch 
if Congress will vote about $4-billion 
in over-all aid, roughly the same as the 
Administration asked last year. 

In foreign trade policy, continuity 
again is the important thing. ‘The re- 
ciprocal trade program is already sound. 
We should give it more continuity by 
extending the Trade Agreements act 
next year for five years instead of the 
traditional three. 

We will also need new authority to 
cut tariffs, probably 25% over five years 
instead of the 15% over three years 
that was granted last time. We should 
strengthen trade relations in the free 
world by joining the Organization for 
rade Cooperation. 

But we don’t need anything really 
dramatic, such as new mechanisms for 
integrating Western economic policies, 
joint Western aid programs, sweeping 
tariff reductions, or the like. 
¢ Over-All Policy—When it comes to 
the broader field of foreign policy, Dil- 
lon again is an administrator rather than 
an innovator. He has no magic form- 
ulas for negotiating the Russians out 


of Eastern Europe, for disarmament, 
for getting the U.S. off the uncom- 
fortable fence between European allies 
and the “anticolonialist” countries of 
Asia and Africa. He believes that the 
established policy of containing Soviet 
influence by building the military and 
economic strength of the free world 
needs no basic revision. 

Dillon’s chief concern is not to think 
up new policies but to get more efh- 
ciency and effectiveness out of the ones 
we have. He delights in coordinating 
the various phases of foreign economic 
policy and fitting them into our over-all 
objectives. This is the real mission that 
Dulles brought him home from Paris to 
perform, and it’s here that he has been 
making the greatest impact. 


ll. As Administrator 


The first thing Dillon did when he 
returned from Paris was to create a 
staff independent of the sprawling Eco- 
nomic Div. of the State Dept. 

His predecessor, Herbert Prochnow, 
contented himself chiefly with watching 
over the routine technical business of 
economic relations with foreign coun- 
tries. Secy. Dulles, whose lack of in- 
terest in foreign economic matters is 
well-known, was often not kept ade- 
quately informed on these problems. 

As a result, decisions in the economic 
field sometimes clashed with over-all 
foreign policy. U.S. aid to Poland, for 
example, was delayed for weeks by a 
dispute between the International Co- 
operation Administration and State 
Dept. lawyers over what could legally be 
done under existing law. No one under 
Dulles could break the log jam, and it 
took time to call the matter to his at- 
tention. 

Similarly, contradictory statements by 
Administration spokesmen have often 
confused both Congress and foreign 
governments. Only a few months 
ago, ICA issued a policy statement, 
without clearing it with the State Dept., 
that suggested ICA funds would no 
longer be used to support government 
enterprises abroad, except in a few 
specified economic areas. This was the 
parting shot of John B. Hollister, an 
Old Guard Republican from Ohio, 
just before he resigned as head of 
ICA. 
¢ Changes Now—Dillon set out to 
change the pulling and hauling within 
the State Dept. By delegating routine 
matters to an Assistant Secretary of 
State and devoting his attention to top 
policymaking, he has brought foreign 
economic affairs back under control of 
the Secretary of State. 

He has a close working relationship 
with Dulles, and insiders say the 
Secretary is better informed on eco- 
nomic affairs than at any other time 
since he took office. END 
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Algeria: NATO's Sticky Dilemma 


Soviet penetration into the Mediter- 
ranean area, they seem to be pressing 
France to try to negotiate a solution. 

¢ Diehards—The French position on 
Algeria hasn’t changed since the rebel 
lion was touched off early in November, 


Anglo-American pressure for 
an end to Algerian conflict may 
set off fireworks at NATO sum- 
mit meeting. 


Despite French attempts to keep it a 
domestic affair, the Algerian rebellion is 
rapidly becoming the Western World's 
toughest problem, and is threatening to 
destroy unity at the NATO summit 
talks in Paris this month. 

Both the U.S. and Great Britain are 
finding it increasingly difficult to string 
along with French attempts to wind up 
the three-year struggle by military 
measures alone, even though France is 
doing very well at the moment mili- 
tarily. American and British statesmen 
have supported, though not always en- 
thusiastically, the French Algerian 
policy on both military and diplomatic 
Now, with an anxious eye on 
the restless Arab world as well as on 


evels. 
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1954. Algeria, French governments 
over the years have ceaselessly pro- 
claimed, is an integral part of France, 
and Frenchmen living there will not be 
abandoned. This well-worn theme was 
reafirmed last week when the National 
Assembly easily approved a_watered- 
down “outline law” for Algeria. The 
law, which in its more generous 
form caused the fall of the previous 
cabinet, provides for a certain measure 
of home rule in Algeria, while an ac- 
companying bill provides for a method 
of local election that will insure that 
the 1-million-odd Europeans in Algeria 
have as much say as the 10-million 
Arab population. 

Felix Gaillard, France’s young Pre- 
mier, last week left little doubt as to 


the law’s objective. Said Gaillard: ““We 
shall never accept that Frenchmen of 
European origin should feel like 
foreigners in Algeria. We shall never 
accept, no matter what the terms or 
phraseology, the independence of Al- 
geria.”” 
e Lone Voice—You get an idea of 
how rigid French political thinking is 
on Algeria from the fact that Pierre 
Mendes-France,; the Assembly's _ tra- 
ditional Cassandra, was the only non- 
Communist deputy to question 
seriously the value of the new Algerian 
law and French Algerian policy in 
general. The former Premier argued 
that the Assembly was trying to set up 
institutions for Algeria without first 
consulting the Arab population. 
Mendes-France also blasted the gov- 
ernment for not accepting the “good 
offices” of Tunisian Pres. Habib Bour- 
guiba and Moroccan King Mohammed 
V, who recently offered to act as joint 
mediator in the French-Algerian con- 
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t was just 337 years ago, on 

December 20, that the Pilgrims 

ended their hazardous voyage 
and finally set foot on our cold, wind- 
swept shore. There were no brass bands 
to greet them-—quite a contrast with 
the reception given to Mayflower II 
when she, too, sailed across the Atlantic 
and picked up a mooring in Plymouth 
harbor on June 13, 1957. 

Only one American, soft-spoken 
William A. Baker, had anything to do 
with this otherwise all-British show. 
He drew the plans to build the stout 
little ship. 

Bill is a naval architect for Bethlehem 
Steel Company at Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. During office hours he works on 
plans for cargo ships, passenger ships, 
even 100,000-ton supertankers. But in 
his spare hours he turns to his hobby 
of delving into the origin and design 
of early wooden ships. 

Early in 1951 Baker began working 
on plans for the Mayflower at the 
request of Plimoth Plantation, Inc. 
an organization in Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts dedicated to the eventual 
reconstruction of the entire Pilgrim 


village. Details of the original ship 
were skimpy and hard to uncover. 
During his long search for clues Baker 
wrote several magazine articles which 
revealed his findings. And he continued 
to dig for further shreds of information, 
occasionally turning up gems in little- 
known manuscripts. 

At last Baker believed he had enough 
facts to begin his drawings. To dupli- 
cate the ship’s original lines, he taught 
himself to work with a compass and a 
straightedge, the principal drafting 
tools used by 16th Century ship de- 
signers. ‘‘Since the compass was used 
so extensively,” Baker explains, “the 
wooden hulls of early ships were all 
contour, or shape, just like a wine 
glass. To use modern drafting methods 
would completely destroy the character 
of the hull.”’ 

Meanwhile a British group, Project 
Mayflower, Ltd., had decided to build 
and sail a replica of the famed ship to 
our shore and present the vessel to the 
American people—a symbol of friend- 
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CAME TO DESIGN 


ship between two great nations. At 
first the plan appeared doomed to 
failure for lack of data. At this point 
one of Baker’s articles came to their 
attention. Here, obviously, was the 
man to draw up the plans for the 
builder, Stuart Upham of Brixham, 
England. 

Representatives of the British group 
visited Plimoth Plantation, Inc. which 
agreed to release its plans. Baker then 
gave nearly 3,000 hours of his time to 
the drawings, making four separate 
lines plans before he was satisfied. 
Though just 106 feet long, the 181-ton 
ship handled beautifully for her skip- 
per, Captain Alan Villiers, on her voy- 
age. “It’s amazing,” says Baker, ‘how 
much thdse early shipbuilders knew 
about design.” 

Seen by thousands during her sum- 
mer’s stay in New York, Mayflower 
II is to become part of Plimoth Planta- 
tion’s exhibit where future generations 
can admire her trim lines and sturdy 
timbers for years to come. 
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Here’s how Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., pharmaceutical manufac- 
turer, modernized handling of 
soybean meal at their Groton, 
Conn. plant. The meal used to 
be dumped manually from bags 
into batch make-up tanks. Now 
it drops from a storage con- 
tainer directly into a Roura Self- 
Dumping Hopper of special de- 
sign with a narrow pouring lip. 
A standard lift truck picks up 
the full Hopper and takes it to 
the make-up tank. With a flip 
of the latch the Hopper auto- 
matically dumps its load, rights 
itself, locks itself, saving sev- 
eral man-hours per day. 

This is just one of the ways 
Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers 
are cutting time and costs in 
handling hot or cold, wet or 
dry bulk materials. 
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flict. Nonetheless, the bill, which most 
observers agree reflects more of a 
compromise solution within ruling 
Assembly groups than a compromise 
solution for the actual Algerian prob- 
lem, passed with no further criticism. 
¢ Private Opinions—Yet there are 
many deputies who agree with Mendes- 
France on the Algerian question, But 
it has always been symptomatic that 
rarely do French politicians, or for that 
matter businessmen reflect in public 
their privately held views on Algeria. 
Another odd aspect of the Algerian 
question is the consistent effort made 
by cabinets to hide the real cost of the 
Algerian war. One minister recently 
brushed this cost off as ‘“‘no more than 
the deficit” of the French State Rail- 
ways. 

In fact, the conflict is costing France 
directly close to 800-billion francs 
(about $2-billion) yearly, not to men- 
tion indirect effects. Now and then 
French economists say privately that 
France probably would be better off 
without Algeria. However, the theme 
most often heard in public is that the 
nation’s future is tied up with Sahara 
wealth, and that without Algeria, 
France would go down the drain, while 
Americans and British reaped control 
over the desert’s benefits. 
¢ Public Reaction—Understandably, 
the French public is far from being pre- 
pared to accept an independent Algeria. 
Thus, U.S. and British officials, as they 
become more vocal in their pressure on 
France to find a solution to the Algerian 
problem, can expect to become in- 
creasingly more unpopular in Paris 
bistros. More important, some ob- 
servers are worried lest rightwing 
elements in France try to cash in on 
the confusion and disillusionment that 
is bound to result if an unprepared pub- 
lic wakes up one day and finds Algeria 
independent. 

The French cabinet intends to pre- 
vent this from happening. Already 
French officials are girding for the ex- 
pected attack on their Algerian policy 
at the NATO meeting. They are lining 
up a certain amount of support among 
NATO members, notably Belgium, and 
even hope to find support in the U.S. 
delegation. 

e NATO Ammunition—The French 
will argue that if Algeria is properly a 
NATO topic for discussion, then it 
should be discussed in its full military 
implications. Here the French will drag 
out the “southern” flank argument as 
well as a certain amount of valid evi- 
dence that Communist influence— 
mostly in the form of French Com- 
munists joining nationalist fighting 
bands—is discernible in the Algerian 
conflict. The French will insist that 
the best way NATO can be assured of 
a North African bastion is for the 
French to remain on the spot. This 
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been developed that have set new rec- 
ords of grease-proofness. These 
Patapars completely stop penetration 
of grease and oils and eliminate all 
surface spread or “crawl”. 


Does jobs like these: 


Available in several hundred ty = 
Patapar’s applications include: 
wrappers; inner ply for nalitwall 
bags and fiber drums; wrappers for 
oiled machine parts; flower wrap- 
pers; translucent masters for direct 
print copy machines; releasing mate- 
rial for rubber and plastics; indus- 
trial filter papers. 

Plain or beautifully printed (see 
opposite column). 

For details, write on your business 
letterhead telling us your intended 
application. 
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argument, of course, has to be backed 
up by proof that Algeria is secure right 
now against Algerian nationalist bands, 
and that the French can put down the 
rebellion shortly and return NATO- 
committed troops to Continental posi- 
tions. Here, the French feel they have 
a good case. 

¢« Change of Fortune—There’s little 
doubt that the French have improved 
their military position cundileudily 
over the past year. A year ago, na- 
tionalist groups controlled large sections 
of the mountain regions of eastern 
and western Algeria. Clashes between 
attacking rebel bands and French forces 
were frequent, and in many instances 
ambushed French soldiers suffered 
heavy losses. In the cities, life was 
tense as French armed patrols stalked 
the streets day and night, and sand- 
bagged machine gun nests controlled 
important intersections. Every month 
saw a heavy toll of Europeans and 
Moslems killed or wounded by terrorist 
activity in the cities throughout Al- 
geria. A visitor talking with French 
settlers a year ago wondered how long 
they could hold on. 

Today, the atmosphere in Algeria 
is markedly different. In cities, life 
is much easier, the strain seems to be 
off—at least for the time being. Patrols 
and machine gun emplacements have 
mostly disappeared. Real estate prices 
have leveled off and fewer settlers are 
packing their bags. As_ nationalist 
leaders themselves have admitted, 
French authorities, at times using du- 
bious police measures, have ruthlessly 
stamped out many of the big city ter- 
rorist cells. In Algiers, for example, 
where a year ago exploding grenades 
and bombs were almost daily fare, today 
there is relative calm. 

Out in the Algerian countryside, a 
French army of 500,000 men—made up 
largely of draftees but also including 
most of France’s crack NATO-com- 
mitted paratroops forces plus the 
Foreign Legion—more or less controls 
the military situation. Due in part 
to the rapid delivery of nearly 100 
heavy helicopters by the U.S., the 
French have reasserted their military 
authority over much of the Algerian 
mountain territory, and have made it 
difficult and dangerous for the national- 
ists to group in large numbers. Signifi- 
cantly, most of the French military 
operations are now of an offensive na- 
ture, planned in advance, rather than 
as ripostes to rebel attacks. 

When nationalist forces do mount 
an attack, as they did recently against 
an oil exploration group in the Sahara, 
the French are able to strike back with 
crushing military weight, all of it swiftly 
airborne. 
¢ No Fiasco—This evolution of the 
military situation in favor of French 
forces understandably has led both mili- 
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ON 
PACKAGING 
MACHINES 


Food wrappers of Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment are designed for 
smooth operation on all types of 
packaging equipment. Whether 
used in sheets or rolls, Patapar’s 
easy performance assures maxi- 
mum output and a neat, tight wrap. 


Furnished plain or 
exquisitely printed 


Our plants are completely equipped 
for printing Patapar in eye- 
compelling colors — by Ietterpress 
or lithography. We will reproduce 
your present wrapper design, or 
we'll create a colorful new design 
for you. Patapar printing service 
includes art work, typography, en- 
gravings and supervision by expert 
craftsmen. 

Write, telling us your require- 
ments, so we can furnish you with 
the proper information. 
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TRU-LAY 


PUSH \\\. 


REMOTE CONTROLS 
make hundreds of 
products more useful 
.-- more salable 


The DATA FILE offered below 
shows how the Precision Con- 
struction of these PUSH-PULLS 
provides sustained accuracy, 
lifetime service and improved 
operating characteristics for 
literally hundreds of products 
(ranging from relatively deli- 
cate photographic equipment 
to the roughest and toughest 
dirt-moving equipment) to 
make them more useful.. 
more salable. 
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Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are Simple 

. have One Moving Part... 
provide Lifetime Service, 
Lifetime Accuracy, Low- 
Over-All Cost and they are 
Noiseless. We have never heard 
of a Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pull 


wearing out in normal service. 








Mechanical Linkages, as shown 
dotted in the drawing, are Com- 
plex, have Many Parts, Many 
Points of Wear to create In- 
creasing Back-Lash with Loss 
of Accuracy and Multiple Vibra- 
tion Rattles. 


The six bulletins and 
booklets in the 
DATA FILE 


provide a clear picture of 
how the Flexibility of 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Re- 
mote Controls simplifies 
Design and Assembly 
. cuts costs for Engi- 
neering and Production. 
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tary and civilian authorities in Algeria 
to look more confidently to the future. 
They figure that if they can maintain 
their favorable military position sooner 
or later rebel leaders will agree to talk 
turkey on French terms. As one French 
field commander, a veteran of the 
Indo-China War, told a visiting Busi- 
NESS WEEK reporter, “I can’t predict 
what’s going to happen to this country 
politically, but I am sure of this: Mil- 
itarily, there never will be an Algerian 
Dien Bien Phu.” 

Echoes of this confidence probably 

reflect correctly the military situation 
as it now exists. On balance, the 
French army has the upper hand. 
After all, it has a half-million men and 
is well equipped. Algerian rebels num- 
ber perhaps as high as 50,000, and 
they are poorly equipped. Thus, the 
French do control the situation, though 
only at the expense of pinning down 
the French army in North Africa 
and weakening NATO's position in 
Europe. 
¢ Incidents—Despite the I’rench mili- 
tary superiority in Algeria, the French 
army is not able to prevent isolated 
sporadic incidents that, put together, 
make up the “Algerian war’ today. 
Moreover, most French military ofh- 
cials in Algeria readily admit that even 
if the French army were doubled in 
size—up to I-million men—it could 
not prevent occasional road ambush- 
ing and night attacks on farms. Thus, 
while it may be safe today to live 
and work in cities such as Algiers and 
Constantine, it is not at all wise to 
attempt to drive your car alone be- 
tween these two cities. 
e Pressure From Outside—\While a 
situation of this nature seems hopeless 
to many Frenchmen, others are _be- 
ginning to wonder if it doesn’t mean 
that the solution may be in the offing. 
The latter group draws two basic con- 
clusions from the three-year Algerian 
rebellion: (1) The French have shown 
clearly their determination to remain 
in Algeria; and (2) the nationalists have 
just as clearly shown their determina- 
tion to alter the French position on 
Algeria. Both sides have been betting 
that the other would crack under the 
strain, but this hasn’t happened. But 
both sides are feeling the weight of 
the struggle; and thus the day may 
be approaching when French and 
Algerian nationalists will be forced to 
listen to wiser councils and agree 
at least on a cease-fire. 

Left entirely to themselves it’s un- 
likely that either the French or the 
nationalists would ask for a cease-fire 
right now. That’s why, observers say, 
it's important that “third parties”’— 
such as Bourguiba and King Moham- 
med V, or the U.S. and Britain—keep 
pressuring the two sides to sit down 
and negotiate their differences. END 
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In Business Abroad 


World’s Merchant Shipping Reached 
110.2-Million-Ton Peak in July 


World shipping has reached a record total of 110.2- 
million tons in the year ending July 1957. Lloyds 
Register of Shipping says this is the largest peacetime 
spurt—an increase of more than 5-million tons last 
year—since 1920 when shipping rose more than 6.5- 
million in one year. 

The increase in merchant tonnage was spread over 
the main maritime countries—but the Liberian “flag of 
convenience” had the largest increase, better than a 
third of total world expansion. 

The U.S. still has the largest merchant fleet—almost 
26-million gross tons registered. But the Lloyds figure 
includes an American mothball fleet of 12.7-million 
tons. Britain has the largest active fleet: 19.8-million 
gross tons. ‘The Russian fleet is now registered at 
2.7-million gross tons—ranking 12th among the major 
16 nations. 

Ihe record world expansion has caused concern in 
British shipping circles. A Financial Times editorial 
last week pointed out that the increased tonnage has 
come on the market at a time when world trade is 
dropping. ‘This oversupply has already brought a drop 
in shipping rates (page 58). 


Arabs Want a Common Market, Too, 


But They’re Unlikely to Agree 


In Cairo last week, Arab businessmen took a poke at 
Western Europe's scheme for setting up a Common 
Market by recommending formation of an Arab common 
market. What with political squabbling among Arab 
League members, few observers see much in the proposal 
except pique at growing economic collaboration among 
West European countries. 

But the Arab businessmen, before breaking up their 
conference, also took a slap at their own kind. They 
rapped Egypt and Syria for too much government inter- 
ference in commerce and industry. ‘They recommended 
that Arab governments step into business only on major 
projects beyond the means of private businessmen. 


Middle East’s Wobbly Airlines to Get 
Technical, Financial Aid From New Outfit 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and Transocean Airlines have 
signed an agreement to participate in a joint stock 
company in Beirut. The outfit would give technical 
and financial assistance to the 29 regularly scheduled 
airlines and seven air cargo carriers operating in the 
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Middle East. Sam Soucait,-Lebanese businessman who 
heads the project, says General Motors will also eventu- 
ally join the new company. 

Soucair says his group will act as bankers for airlines 
in the area. They will lease out equipment on a short- 
term basis to local operators who need them for tem- 
porary traffic problems. Soucair explains that most of 
the Middle East operators are poor, can’t meet rushes 
like a sudden increase in pilgrims enroute to Mecca. 

Soucair says the company also plans to act as a lending 
operation, furnishing more liberal terms than would 
normally be available so the small operators can buy 
transports. The company plans to keep six to 10 
planes permanently in Beirut with maintenance work- 
shops and hangars. Lockheed will provide the planes, 
and Transocean will supply crews and maintenance. 


British Tractors Chug Toward Record 
In 1957 Sales at Home and Abroad 


Britain’s tractor industry is chalking up a sales record 
this year. Gross sales for 1957 will probably reach the 
$300-million mark—a big jump over 1956’s sales of just 
over $200-million. Exports are booming, with 95,618 
tractors worth $140-million sold abroad during the first 
10 months of this year. 

The industry is expanding at home and overseas, with 
these recent developments: 

¢ Standard Motor Co., which produces Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson tractors, has begun shipments of British- 
made components to MHF’s Detroit plant. Present 
plans call for eventual manufacture at Standard Motor 
of two-thirds of all components used at the Detroit plant, 
which sells to the North American market. 

¢ Ford Motor has spent $16.6-million tooling up for 
production of a new tractor, called the Dexta, at its 
Dagenham plant. The Dexta is primarily for small 
farms and specialized jobs. MHF, Allis-Chalmers, and 
Nuffield also have new models ready for the market. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Babying cars: In West Germany, pint-sized Goggo- 
mobil cars are now delivered to customers—on request— 
in cellophane bags to protect chrome and lacquer during 
transport. . . . Russia claims it is about to begin mass 
production of a real “people’s car’—two-door, four- 
seater, 60 to 75 mi. per gal., 80 mph. top speed—which 
will match Germany's Volkswagen. 





Japanese textiles: Kurashiki Rayon Co. of Osaka 
reportedly plans to sell patent rights on its new Vinylon 
synthetic fiber to Air Reduction Co., Inc. of New 
York. . . . Toyo Rayon Co., which has been making 
nylon under arrangement with du Pont, is negotiating 
a deal with du Pont to produce acrylonitrile yarn. 


Deepsea port in Wales, planned for the small town of 
Milford Haven (BW—Mayl11’57,p124), is moving one 
step forward with British Petroleum starting construction 
this month of an $18-million tanker terminal. 
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Annual Popularity Contest 


Choosing the best-looking new calendar is a pleasant and familiar 
event all over America. Once on the wall, the calendar has a selling 


career that lasts a year. Although there is no accounting for different 


tastes, successful calendars owe much of their popularity to exciting, xford Papers 


full-color reproduction. And in this, paper plays a leading role. . ; 
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Wheeling steel with 1,000 windows 


answers 1,001 questions 


Talk about meeting every need, 
Wheeling Expanded Metal could 
teach a chameleon a few tricks! 

Want a metal that’s strong... say, 
for walkways, window guards or re- 
inforcing? Wheeling ExM is actually 
the solid steel from 


stronger than 


which it was made! 
Need a metal that’s light? . . . for 
grilles, bins or trays? Wheeling ExM 


is lighter than solid steel its own size! 
Perhaps free access to heat, light, 
sound and air is what you want... 
for partitions, fencing or tree guards. 
Or maybe you'd like a metal that 
is highly decorative and fashionable 
. . for furniture, room dividers or 
flower pot holders for instance. 
Better yet, why not a combination 
of all these qualities... for any of 


1,001 uses? They're all yours with ver- 
satile, creative Wheeling Expanded 
Metal—solid steel, pierced and 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d! 


Wheeling ExM may be just the 
thing to improve your plant, your 
product. For more information, 
contact the Wheeling warehouse or 
sales office nearest 


you or write us. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY * WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


IT’S WHEELING STEEL 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus Detroit Houston Kansas City Louisville Madison Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis 
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Pres. Eisenhower this week outlined his foreign aid and trade programs 
to Congressional leaders. Despite the new Soviet challenge to U.S. leader- 
ship, both programs seem headed for real trouble in Congress. 


Democrats, for public consumption at least, take the line that Eisen- 
hower’s response to the Sputniks is too fainthearted. But the fact is that 
in both parties there is strong opposition to the Administration’s foreign 
aid and trade programs. 


By postwar standards, Eisenhower's proposals for foreign aid seem 
modest enough. He wants $3.9-billion in new aid money. That’s about $500- 
million more than last year’s appropriations but almost exactly the same 
amount that the White House requested then. 


This year’s request breaks down about this way: military hardware, 
$1.8-billion; defense support aid, $900-million; development loan fund, 
$625-million; technical assistance, $125-million; President’s special emer- 
gency funds, $300-million; other, $150-million. 


The Administration’s foreign trade proposals strike some observers 
as somewhat bolder. They call for a five-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act instead of the traditional three, and for U.S. membership in 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation. Eisenhower wants authority to 
cut tariffs 25% over the five-year period. This is the same amount on 
an annual basis that was granted last time. But the White House wants 
the right to use the whole 25% at any time during the five-year program 


The Administration will make a big effort to sell its foreign economic 
programs. Last week the White House created a Cabinet level trade 
policy committee, headc’ by Secy. of Commerce Weeks. The idea is to spike 
the protectionists’ argument that trade policy is set by low level State Dept. 
officials who are unsympathetic to business. 


The Commerce Dept. also is setting up a 60-man business advisory 
group on foreign trade. This is another move to rally business support 
for liberal trade. Then, to sell both programs on Capitol Hill, Eisenhower 
is counting heavily on Vice-Pres. Nixon and the State Dept.’s Douglas 
Dillon (page 130). 


Will any of this cut much ice with Congress? 


Protectionists on Capitol Hill are stronger than they’ve been in a gen- 
eration. GOP opponents of liberal trade have been strengthened by defec- 
tions to their side of traditionally free trade southern Democrats. 


Foreign aid is in danger of becoming a victim of the missile race. 
To pay for more missiles, many influential congressmen are demanding 
cuts in foreign aid. Others certainly will put such cuts ahead of reduc- 
ing government spending on domestic projects. 


— 
Europe’s currency crisis is over for the time being. True, the French 


franc still is weak. But the recent pressure against sterling and the Dutch 
guilder has ended. 


London’s interest rates are now so high that the rates in Frankfurt and 
New York look low by comparison (though they are still stiff by postwar 
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standards). And so money is moving back into the British Treasury’s reserve. 
Indeed, West Germany’s gold and foreign exchange reserves have been fall- 
ing for six weeks, reflecting the unwinding of speculative positions taken 
last summer. 


Talk of revaluing the D-Mark upward has died out. So has pressure 
against sterling. In fact, London added $91-million to its gold reserves dur- 
ing November. 

o—_..— 


Finland is to be run by a government of economic experts for about six 
months, until elections which are due July 1, 1958. The new Premier is 
67-year-old Ranier von Fieandt, who retired as governor of Finland’s central 
bank to take this political post. 


A raging inflation plus bickering among Finland’s non-Communist par- 
ties has had the country in a political stew for months (BW—Jun.15’57,p121). 
In September a minority government led by the Agrarians managed to put 
through a much needed devaluation of the currency plus a liberalization of 
imports—moves that helped Finnish exports, cut down unemployment, 
and eased the inflationary pressure. But since that time the continuing 
political crisis has threatened to destroy the benefits of devaluation. 


The new government, which doesn’t contain a single politician, will 
have a relatively free hand in putting the Finnish economy straight. It can 
count on support from a majority of the Diet. To the Socialist and Agrarian 
parties, the two largest, it has the advantage of making someone else re- 
sponsible for making economic stabilization stick. That’s especially im- 
portant for the Socialists, as they head into a tough election fight against the 
Communists. 

— 


At midweek Indonesia faced what looked like a classic Marxist revolu- 
tionary situation. Communist-led trade unionists occupied the offices of sev- 
eral of the major Dutch trading firms in Djakarta. Red flags flew over the 
offices of KPM, the Dutch shipping line that handles most of Indonesia’s 
intra-island trade. Meanwhile, a boycott tightened on the 50,000 Dutch 
residents of Java who manage much of Indonesia’s commerce. 


These events were precipitated by government-sponsored strikes pro- 
testing the Netherlands’ attitude on Western New Guinea. The Dutch insist 
they will not give up this territory to the Indonesians. 


Some U.S. observers believe a Communist takeover of Java is possible 
soon. The Communists are tremendously strong—through their hold on 
the trade unions, their para-military veterans’ organization, and their in- 
filtration into the regular army. 


But there are reasons why the Communists may back away from a show- 
down just now. It might jeopardize Javanese control over the rest of 
Indonesia’s 3,000 islands, where there are already incipient, uncoordinated 
revolts against the central government. 


Colombia—slowly recovering from former Dictator Rojas Pinilla— 
took a big step toward a return to democracy this week. In a nationwide 
plebiscite the country voted for 12 years of bipartisan government. 


A civilian government, probably headed by a moderate Conservative, 
will take over from the present junta next August. Observers believe this 
week’s plebiscite will help bolster the country’s economy. 
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RESEARCH 


This year, for the first time, 
[he Franklin Institute’s coveted George R. 
Henderson Medal—awarded for achievements 
in research in railroad technology — was not 
given to an individual inventor or engineer. 
It was awarded to an association—the Associa- 


tion of American Railroads. 


[his award honors the contributions made 
by the Association’s Mechanical and Engineer- 
ing Divisions to the advancement of railroad 


safety, progress and efficiency. 


THAT WON A MEDAL 


hese contributions are reflected in 92 patents 
which have resulted from the Association's 
research. Currently, the Association has some 
96 projects under way at its research center on 
the campus of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago. And it is planning addi- 


tional facilities to expand this research. 


The railroad industry will continue its scien- 
tific research to provide transportation service 
that is constantly increasing in efficiency and 


economy. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Washington, D. C. 





TUBE TURNS’ 


custom forging is turbine 
shaft of world’s fastest 
all-weather interceptor 


This new Convair F-106A....the world’s fastest all-weather 
interceptor... has an alloy steel turbine shaft which is made 
from a strong, lightweight Tube Turns’ custom forging. 

Uniformity and perfect grain flow is assured by Tube 
Turns’ extensive forging facilities and experience in pro- 
ducing top quality components for aircraft and a wide 
range of industrial applications. Tubular upsetting cuts 
costs by conserving valuable metal and practically elimi- 
nating non-metallic inclusions. 

Find out how you can cut costs and improve products 
with Tube Turns’ complete forging service . . . competent 
design help, advanced forging techniques and precisely con- 
trolled production. Let us quote on your custom forged parts. 

“tt” T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Convair F-106A interceptor, powered by a Pratt & Whitney 
J-75. Turbine shaft is a Tube Turns’ tubular upset forging 


Giant Upsetter Brings Costs Down! 
Speed and capacity of world’s largest bat- 
tery of upsetting machines allows Tube 
Turns to produce high quality forgings 
at down-to-earth costs. 


Eagle-Eye Checks Aircraft Shaft for 
close tolerance alignment after heat treat- 
ing. Skilled craftsmen and exacting tests 
assure perfect grain flow and uniformity. 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Custom Forgings for better products... lower costs 














LABOR 


Crafts 


Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. postpones decision on 
whether to secede from federa- 
tion. Issue is jurisdiction. 












For a time last weekend, an 


open 
revolt threatened the second consti- 
tutional convention of the American 


Federation of Labor & Congress of 
Industrial Organizations only a few 
days before its scheduled opening in 
Atlantic City. The important, 3.5- 
million-member Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. was talking of se 


cession. Other craft unions were 

reported ready to join any exodus. 
But, by the time AFL-CIO ob- 

served its second birthday, the talk 


of secession had quieted to a vague 
whispering. A schism may still be 
ahead, but developments in the early 


days of the week took awav any 
immediacy. 

¢ Gray’s Threat—Rumblings of dissat- 
isfaction with the course AFL-CIO 


is taking have been heard in the Build- 
ing & Construction Trades Dept. for 
months. They have resulted, particu- 
larly, from the crafts’ running conflict 
with the Industrial Union Dept. over 
borderline jobs in industrial plants. 
Last weekend, Richard J. Gray, 71- 
year-old president of the department, 


gave official substance to the expres- 
sions of discontent. He announced 
that he intended to recommend that 
the Building Trades quit AFL-CIO 


on Mar. 31 unless the federation settles 
the long jurisdictional feud in_ its 
favor. 

Other leaders of the 19-union de- 
partment met privately with Gray be- 
fore the Building Trades pre-convention 
conference opened on Monday. As 
a result, Gray backtracked. He dropped 
from his presidential address the section 
that threatened secession. But he made 
clear that the omission does not mean 
a retreat from the department’s un 
compromising position on jurisdiction. 

Gray announced that he will call 
a special meeting of the general presi- 
dents of all department affiliates to 
be held in March to chart a future 
course if job claims aren't recognized 
by AFL-CIO before then. 
¢ Only a Breather—In effect, this early 
threat of a 


special meeting serves 
much the same purpose as a seces 


sion threat. It sets a solution of AFL- 
CIO’s most controversial problem and 
it strengthens the position of the de- 
partment’s committee negotiating with 
[UD—and AFL-CIO—by implying that 
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Hold Off in AFL-CIO Split 
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fact 


RICHARD J. GRAY, president of Building & Construction Trades Dept., gets scant sup- 


port for his plea for a voluntary moratorium on wage increases in 1958. 


if there’s no settlement before March, 
the Building Trades relations with the 
federation may be reconsidered then. 

However, George Meany, president 
of AFL-CIO, scored further gains to 
ward a truce when he “talked turkey” 
before Building Trades unions. Not 
bothering to try to pour oil on troubled 
jurisdictional waters, Meany discussed 
the jobs dispute bluntly—and almost 
belligerently. 

Commenting that old job lines no 
longer have real meaning, he urged an 
end to “cliches and slogans” and new 
and realistic efforts to negotiate a settle- 
ment, perhaps on a case by case basis 
rather than through broad principles, 

His strong position assured that, in 
the foreseeable future, the jurisdictional 


conflict will continue to rage in the 
House of Labor—not outside on the 
streets. 

e Pay Moratorium?—Gray, more and 


more of a figurehead in the Building 
& Construction Trades Dept., did not 
tone down his opening address on two 
other matters 

¢ He called for unqualified op 
position to the ouster of the 1.5-mil 
lion member International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters from AFL-CIO Che 
union is an afhliate of the Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. 


e He urged a “voluntary wage 
increase moratorium” in 1955, not 
only by building tradesmen but also 


in “supporting industries dependent 
upon construction, such as cement and 
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Why so many 
companies no 
longer use labels 
or stencil boards 





Weber Label-Frame System 
for addressing multiple 
carton shipments saves time, 
cuts costs. 


Pictured above is a system now ac- 
cepted as the most efficient method of 
addressing or marking cartons. Time and 
cost studies made by present users proves 
Weber Label-Frame System superior, 
faster and more economical. 


Cartons are pre-printed with label 
frame by carton manufacturer. Ship-to 
address is printed inside the frames at a 
rate of 40 to 50 per minute with a Weber 
Handprinter. (Carrier Associations enthu- 
siastically approve the sharp, waterproof, 
fadeproof prints.) 


The hand device prints from an in- 
expensive stencil that can be typed in- 
dividually or with order-invoice forms. It 
has a reservoir which holds enough ink for 

7,500 to 10,000 impressions. Unit can be 
supplied with a counter for count control. 


Weber 


Weber Marking Systems Division— 
Weber Addressing Machine Company, Inc. 
Mount Prospect, Iilinois 


DEALER SALES AND SERVICE 
in all principal cities 
SS 
WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, Dept, 15-4 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 
Kindly send us complete information on the 
Weber Label-Frame System. 
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lumber industries, and those indirectly 
dependent upon construction, such as 
the steel industry.” It is a time for 
stabilizing wage gains and obtaining 
full employment through increased 
construction, Gray said, even if it 
means skipping wage gains in the next 
year. 

¢ Cheers and Boos—Gray received 
some support—and scattered applause 
—when he called for Building Trades’ 
support of the Teamsters against what 
he termed “extremely unfair” action 
against the union by AFL-CIO. 

“Even if we were to assume that the 
unproven ‘charges’ against it are true, 
how can we justify blacklisting a great 
labor organization such as the Team- 
sters for what may . . . be the sins of 
a few of its top leadership,” Gray said. 

If the plea for the Teamsters re- 
ceived a sympathetic hearing, the pro- 
posal of a wage increase moratorium 
in 1958 did not. There was no ap 
plause. Murmers of shock and dis- 
approval were heard in the hotel ball- 
room. Afterward, presidents of build- 
ing unions hurried to make public 
disavowals of Gray’s position. Privately, 
several said that Gray’s “‘ill-advised’”’ 
proposal might speed him into retire- 
ment, 

Maurice Hutcheson, president of 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters, good- 
humoredly commented that Gravy’s 
wage-freeze proposal “isn’t going to 
hold our guys back if they can nego- 
tiate raises.” Others, including Gordon 
Freeman, head of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
and L. M. Raftery, president of the 
Painters Union, said flatly that their 
unions would continue to go after 
raises. They “regretted’’ Gray's pro- 
posal as one “certain to have propa- 
ganda value for employers when we 
sit down at bargaining tables next 
year.” 

Gray professed not to be surprised by 
the opposition to his proposal. He 
commented that he fully expects the 
executive council of the department to 
“go along” with the moratorium idea. 
But his critics retorted: There’s not a 
chance. 
¢ Outside Criticism—The opposition to 
the proposal wasn’t limited to the 
unions affiliated with the Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. Stanley Rut- 
tenberg, chief economist for AF L-CIO, 
said the wage-freeze idea is “perfectly 
ridiculous”—what the country needs is 
“a rise in mass purchasing power to ward 
off a recession,” not a shutoff of pay 
boosts. 

Meany later took Gray to task before 
the Building Trades conference for his 
wage-freeze proposal. The AFL-CIO 
president described it as the line being 
taken by Chamber of Commerce Pres. 
Phillip Talbott and others “who repre- 
sent the attitude of big business.” 


“There is no reason to conclude that 
a wage freeze at this time would be ad- 
Vi antageous to anyone except the em- 
ployers,”” Meany commented. 

Unions heading for wage talks in 
1958, including the United Auto 
Workers, International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, and others, took a 
similar public position. 

So did James A. Brownlow, president 
of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept., 
21 affiliates representing 2-million trade 
unionists. Opening his department’s 
pre-convention conference a few hours 
later, Brownlow commented: “There 
shouldn’t be any blanket action by any 
department, or ‘by the AFL-CIO, that 
we should declare a wage moratorium 
and hold the line, particularly in view 
of the increases in the cost of living.” 
¢ Cleanup a “Must”—In the meantime, 
Meany visited Building Trades, Metal 
Trades, Maritime Tracles Dept., and 
International Labor Press Assn. con- 
ferences this week and made clear that 
ro compromises will be made—during 
the federation convention or afterward 
—on the labor corruption issue. 

“You cannot compromise with this,” 
he said, with words intended mainly for 
the building and metal trades craftsmen 
sympathetic to the Teamsters. “You 
cannot wait for the courts. If you 
follow the advice of some of these peo- 
ple, vou would wait for the courts to 
act, and while you waited the fellows 
would keep on tapping your till. It is 
not the unions’ job to convict—our job 
is to protect the labor movement.” 

Meany’s uncompromising position 
apparently stopped any steps to pre- 
vent—or delay—the ouster of the Teams- 
ters. The issue of support for IBT did 
not come up at any departmental meet- 
ing other than that of the Building 
Trades. Even the Teamsters representa- 
tives in Atlantic City conceded that 
the union would be out of AFL-CIO 
by the end of this week or, possibly 
early next week. 

After that, Meany commented, the 
Teamsters might be a better union for 
its rank-and-filers. He said that “once 
a union is put out of the federation 
under a blanket of suspicion, even 
crooks have to run it better.” 
¢ Other Business—F'or the most part, 
the departmental conferences running 
two or three days were devoted to rou- 
tine business, bargaining and organizing 
problems and the like. But, they got 
previews of some of the matters coming 
up at the AFL-CIO convention. For 
instance: 

e Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO 
legislative director, said the labor body 
will push bills for the full disclosure of 
all welfare funds at the upcoming ses- 
sion of Congress, but it will not “buy 
legislation that restricts the trade union 
movement in any fashion whatever” 
even if it is advertised as “something to 
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Synthane laminated plastics are at work 


a? 


Synthane-covered tin plate rolls last three 
times as long as other materials because of 
resistance to acids and surface toughness. 


Few industries escape the multiple 
benefits of Synthane laminated plas- 
tics. The food industry puts Synthane 
to work as star wheels for bottling 
equipment, bread slicing guides, as oil- 
less bearings in processing of sugar 
syrups and even in the tin-plating 
operation of metal containers. 
Resistance to moisture, anti-friction 
characteristics, chemical and wear 
resistance are but a few of the reasons 
why Synthane is at work in this vital 


industry. 
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EASILY MACHINED DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 





Synthane laminates combine in 
varying degrees—depending on which 
of the 30 or more grades you use— 
many mechanical, electrical and 
chemical properties hard to find com- 
bined in any other material. 

You can buy Synthane in sheets, 
rods, tubes. If you prefer, your part 
can be supplied fabricated to your 
specifications. Send for our complete 
catalog for full information. 

Synthane Corporation, 1 River 
Road, Oaks, Pa. 


CHEMICAL RESISTANCE WEAR RESISTANCE 


[SYNTHANE] .. . industry's unseen essential. 
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SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 RIVER ROAD, OAKS, PA. 







































How to tool up for hand work 


Management has discovered that cor- 
rect gloving is a valuable production 
tool. Properly protected workers gain 
confidence; job-attitude and produc- 
tivity improve. An important division 
of our service is the development of 
gloves precisely fitted to specific jobs. 
For example, this special gauntlet for 
glass cutters and handlers. Its rough- 
textured rubber coated palm gives both 
maximum cut protection and a positive, 
non-slip grip. 


I¢ credit limitations are keep- 
ing your distributors from 
carrying adequate stocks at 
all times, let us show you the 
CONTROLLED CREDIT 
DISTRIBUTION plan now 
used by many leading manu- 
facturers. It permits you to 
retain legal title to the mer- 
chandise, expands the dis- 
tributor’s credit without in- 
creasing risk to your com- 
acts as a collection 
and supplies accu- 
rate 30 dayinventory records. 
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HOW T0 
GET YOUR 
INVENTORY... ef 


INTO YOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS’ 
HANDS........ 


WITHOUT 
CREDIT 
RISK... t 


Free Offer to Employers: Describe 
your problem, materials handled, tem 
peratures, etc. Without cost we will send 
correct gloves for testing, or recommend 
development of a glove to fit your job. 
Our laboratory welcomes problems. 
Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 
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JOB-FITTED GLOVES 
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... through CONTROLLED CREDIT DISTRIBUTION 
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NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


25 South William Street, New York 4, New York 
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protect the trade union movement from 
racketeers or corruption.” 

e AFL-CIO Secy.-Treas. William 
Schnitzler warned that the federation 
may run into operating problems with- 
out the Teamsters’ per capita tax. 


Rubber Workers’... 


average earnings 
have risen 65% in past 10 
years, outdistancing the hike 
in the cost of living. 


Earnings of production workers in 
the rubber industry have gone up 65% 
in the past decade—three times as much 
as the cost of living, according to a 
study just announced by the Rubber 
Industry Economics Committee, an 
agency of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Assn. 

The report issued on behalf of the 
committee by R. E. Davis, director of 
business research for Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., has an interest extending 
beyond the industry for which it was 
drafted. What has happened in the 
rubber industry in the past 10 years 
has had its parallel in auto and other 
fields. 
¢ Findings—According to the commit- 
tee findings: 

e Gross earnings, not including 
“fringe” benefits, rose from $1.39 an 
hour in 1947 to $2.29 an hour in Sep- 
rs 1957. 

Average earnings on an — 
basis Pie. from $3,085 in 1947 
$4,824 in 1956—and weekly sida 
figures for the first nine months of this 
vear indicate that the average for 1957 
will push above $5,000 for the first 
time in the industry. 

¢ Since 1947 “fringe” costs have 
risen from 26¢ an hour to 65¢. The 
annual cost of a variety of supplemental 
benefits is now an estimated $1,200 for 
each production worker. 

e The average earnings of rubber 
workers have risen 65% since 1947, as 
compared with a 21% increase in the 
cost of living. The “real income”’ of the 
tubber production workers—that is, their 
earnings adjusted for the increase in 
the cost of living. The “real income” 
of rubber production workers—that is 
their earnings adjusted for the increase 
in the cost of living—went up 364% 
during the decade, or an average of 
about 34% each vear. 

¢ During the same period, produc- 
tivity increased 24%. 

The report, made with thoughts of 
1958 bargaining in mind, noted that 
“workers’ earnings have kept pace with 
rising prices, and in addition have pro- 
vided a healthy improvement in their 
standard of living” since 1947. eno 
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Managers aren’t born 
ou make them! 


Potential business leaders, like star ballplayers, may come into 
this world with the ingredients and instincts for success. But 
some understanding soul has got to sweat over them, and 
train them, 

Today, the management manpower shortage is critical. And 
of all the responsibilities that rest on your busy shoulders 
right now, none is more crucial than the success of your com- 
pany’s own “Management Development Program”. 
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Training is profitable 
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— when it’s personal 
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You can send your men to carefully selected schools. You 
can give them appropriate business books to study. You can 
hold seminars right inside your plant. These are all construc- 
tive things to do. But alone, they just aren’t enough. 

Management training must be continuous and progressive. 
It must be personal to the individual and his self-interests. It 
must be a pleasure, not a chore. It must be “adult”, not teacher 
lecturing to pupil — but men of equal intellectual stature shar- 
ing subjects and problems of common concern, 
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“Engineered Business Reading” 


ideal for your needs 


ee ee 


With McGraw-Hill Specialized Publications serving most ma- 
jor industries, and basic functions of business . . . it is actually 
possible to review your company’s organization chart, and 
match the magazine with the man, his present job interests 
as well as his growth horizons. Big companies are doing this 
successfully today as well as smaller organizations — firms in 
every conceivable line of business. Westinghouse, for instance, 
for some 3,198 executives and engineers . . . Esso Standard, 
with hundreds of their key men engaged in a “self-educa- 
tional” program of reading McGraw-Hill Specialized Pub- 
lications. 
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An “Evaluation Study” 








— at no cost to you 
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Call in a McGraw-Hill Reading Engineer and find out how to 
put such a program to work today in your company. Working 
with your organization structure and an analysis of your par- 
ticular needs, he can show you how to match men and maga- 
zines with precision and long term profit. Use the coupon for 
your copy of the new helpful handbook, “To Make a Manager, 
Start with the Man”. 
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For better management... 


McGRAW-HILL 


Specialized Publications 
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Director — Reading Evaluation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

[] Please send me my persona! copy of booklet, ‘To Moke ao Manager, 
Stort with the Man’. 

[] | would like @ McGraw-Hill Reading Engineer to call on me on 
(dote) . ne o'clock to demonstrate how 
"Engineered Business Reading'’ con work in my organization. 
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Bringing home the atom. Electricity will soon flow from 
the first full-scale nuclear power plant in America. This 
235-ton reactor vessel was designed and built with alloy 


In Shippingport atomic reactor... 
Inconel “X” will keep “hungry water” 
on a starvation diet 


“Hungry water” is the apt name 
for high-purity coolant that whirls 
through the super-hot core of a nu- 
clear reactor. 

It tries to feed on anything it 
touches! 

Its immoderate appetite explains 
why the reactor for America’s first 
full-scale commercial nuclear pow- 
er plant had to be designed and con- 
structed as it was—with core mount 
springs made of Inconel “X”* age- 
hardenable nickel - chromium - iron 
alloy. 

Other spring materials would relax 


*h ed trademark 


long before operating temperatures 
hit their peak above 500°F. Or they 
might fail completely from what is 
called “stress-corrosion cracking”, or 
embrittlement. In either event, it 
would be impossible to make repairs 
because of radioactivity. 

it was this consideration that prac- 
tically dictated the choice of Inconel 
“X” alloy. An exceptionally tough 
spring material, Inconel “X” alloy 
stands up to heat ... corrosion . 
stress. In a lifetime of use, it’s not 
expected to give “hungry water” a 
morsel of encouragement! 


steels and nickel alloys by Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
It will supply power for the 60,000 kilowatt Shippingport 
plant designed by Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


Have you a metal problem that 
you'd like to “starve off”, too? One 
where corrosion, high or low tem- 
peratures, stress or fatigue is causing 
trouble? Talk it over with us. And 
if your problem involves springs, as 
this one did, write for our new 
Technical Bulletin T-35. Containing 
complete design information on Inco 
Nickel Alloys for helical springs, it’s 
sure to prove a valuable addition to 
your engineering reference files. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street ame, New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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The tight labor market gave 
handicapped workers a foot in 
the door, but industry no longer 
considers them a “last resort.” 


Since World War II, there has been 
a decided shift among employers from 
the kind of sentimentality involved in 
taking on a disabled veteran to hard- 
boiled hiring on the basis of skills of- 
fered. The shift has paid off for both 
the employer and the physically im- 
paired worker. 

The payoff is reflected in employ- 
ment statistics. During fiscal 1957, the 
United States Employment Service 
placed 296,700 handicapped workers— 
the greatest number of any peacetime 
year. In fiscal 1954, USES placed 208,- 
427; in 1955, about 214,235; and in 
1956, a total of 290,000. 

These figures do not include those 
placed by private agencies or through 
the state-federal vocational rehabilita- 
tion program—which covers “hard core 
cases” such as paraplegics, victims of 
cerebral palsy, and others that often 
require special training and pose special 
placement problems. In fiscal 1957, 
about 71,500 workers got jobs through 
the vocational rehabilitation program, 
an increase of 5,297 over fiscal 1956. 
Che total number of physically handi- 
capped in the work force today is esti- 
mated between 7-million and 8-million 
persons. 
¢ Big Labor Pool—The growing use of 
the disabled by industry can be at- 
tributed in large part to the recent 
tight labor market—just as the first 
large-scale entry of the physically handi- 
capped into the work force can be 
ittnibuted to the manpower shortages 
of World War I. But there’s a big 
difference today. Most employers no 
longer consider the disabled as “‘last 
resort employees.” The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, in a report, 
[he Company and the Physically Im- 
paired Worker, found that the chief 
reason for employing the handicapped 
is “economic justification as the result 
of good employer experience in utiliz- 
ing disabled persons.” In other words, 
hiring them is good business. 
¢ Promoters—This experience has been 
a long time in building up. Consider- 
able effort to change employer attitudes 
has been expended by the USES, agen- 
cies such as Just One Break, Inc., 
and Federation of the Handicapped, in- 
dividuals in management and_ the 


unions, and such companies as Abili- 
ties, Inc., which is staffed from top 
officers to floor sweepers by the dis- 


abled. 
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Disabled Get Warmer Welcome 


























































































































[he average employer, says one per 
sonnel director, thinks of the disabled 
in terms of crutches or wheel chairs, 
forgetting that the active chairman of 
his board of directors may be a cardiac. 
An awareness of the difficulty of defini 
tion leads Northrop Aircraft, Inc.—a 
leader in the hiring of the disabled—to 
prefer the term “physically impaired” 
to “handicapped.”” A Northrop spokes 
man points out that everyone is men 
tally or emotionally handicapped when 
it comes to the performance of certain 
types of jobs. 
¢ Special Treatment — However, the 
severely disabled and many of the mod 
erately disabled need special job place 
ment services. “Placement is always 
tough,” says Janet I. Pinner, senior 
employment consultant for the handi 
capped for New York. 

Mrs. Pinner says that it takes the 
state employment service three to four 
times as long to place a moderately dis 
abled person as it does to place an able 








PHYSICALLY IMPAIRED rank high as pace-setters, often become shop’s morale boosters. 


bodied worker, and as much as seven 
times as long to place a severely dis 
abled worker. Even so, about 38,000 
disabled workers found jobs last year in 
industrialized New York through the 
state employment agency, which has in 
cach of its offices at least one person 
trained in job placement of the handi 
capped 

The NYSES staff, which spends at 
least half its time in the field “selling 
skills, not appealing for special privi 
leges or preferences,” is helped by many 
individual employer and management 
people interested in aiding the physi 
cally handicapped. One of NYSES'’ 
most ardent supporters is Thomas Jef 
ferson Miley, executive vice-president ot 
the Commerce & Industry Assn. of New 
York and a member of the President's 
Committee on the Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

Miley got interested when his son 
became a paraplegic during World Wai 
II. At first, he helped only ex-service 
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, Oona 
Bargain 
Basis 


IT has been 22 years 
since you could command as 
much tax-free, take home in- 
come as is now available from 
state, municipal, revenue and 
other tax-exempt bonds. 


Today $10,000 will buy as 
much tax-exempt income as 
$15,000 would buy five years 
ago—and as much as $20,000 
would buy 12 years ago. 

New low price levels have 
created these extraordinary 
tax-free income opportunities 
in bonds long recognized for 
their security and strength 


Send without obligation for our 
current list of tax-exempt offerin 
and an accompanying tax chart 
showing the yield advantages of 
tax-exempts for an individual 
investor in your income bracket 
Ask for BJ-12. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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” |. the production rate of the handicapped is slightly 
higher . . . Absentee records are substantially the same 


... Safety records are often better .. . 


men, but when he discovered that for 
cvery war-caused paraplegic there are 
23 afflicted civilians, he extended his 
efforts to all the disabled. Miley works 
closely with NYSES and through the 
association offers a monthly series of 
profiles of disabled workers seeking jobs. 
Milev has aided 500 disabled over the 
past 12 vears. 

* Training Ground—The Federation of 
the Handicapped is one of many agen- 
cies working in the field, but is the only 
one maintaining an “earn and learn” 
plan that bids competitively for sub- 
contracting work in electronics. Two 
floors of its five-story building are occu- 
pied by its Electronics Div. (BW —Feb. 
28'53,p150), which does a $1-million 
business annually, assembling elec 
tronic parts and a phase detector for 
Bendix Aircraft Corp. and ultimately 
for the Air Force. Bendix farms out 
the work to the federation “‘on merit 
and quality” and the shop is “highly 
rated” by Bendix. 

The Electronics Div. is, however, 
basically a training ground. Wages are 
deliberately scaled a shade less than 
wages paid outside, to make movement 
into industry attractive following the 
training period. The division expe- 
riences an average vearly turnover of a 
third of its 150 employees as many 
move to other jobs. 
¢ Real Business—Abilities, Inc., located 
in a new plant in Albertson, Long 
island, N. Y., although similar in 
some ways to Electronics Div., is a pri- 
profit-making corporation. — Its 
workers are all severely disabled, but it 
pays prevailing wages, and sells its 
products at a fair price. 

Most of its $1.2-million in annual 
sales go to electronic and aircraft manu- 
facturers on Long Island and to manu 
facturers in four nearby states. 

Abilities, Inc., is an outgrowth of 
Just One Break (JOB), a special place- 
ment service founded by Dr. Howard 
\. Rusk, wartime chief of the Army’s 
rehabilitation program; Orin Lehman, 
president of Lehman Bros.; and Henry 
Viscardi, president of Abilities. 
¢ Services—It provides a unique four- 
fold service to industry, savs Fred C. 
Board, executive director: 

e It offers a screened, evaluated, 
competent person for the job. 

¢ It evaluates plant layout and 
facilities for employment of the handi- 
capped—stairs, for example, can be an 
obstacle to the employment of a worker 
in a wheel chair, and work benches 
ind other facilities may be unsuitable. 
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¢ It studies and recommends how 
best to use the long-time employee who 
has become disabled—and whose work 
experience can still be utilized. 

¢ It will handle the exit interview 
of a disabled worker placed by JOB who 
must be fired. ““That relieves the em- 
plover of some embarrassment and the 
risk of being considered heartless,” says 
Board. 
¢ Pace Setters—Once a disabled worker 
gets past the employment director's 
office, the road is usually smooth. A 
joint survey by the Labor Dept. and 
the Veterans’ Administration shows that 
the production rate of the handicapped 
is slightly higher than that of unim- 
paired workers. Employers also find 
that the disabled are often morale- 
builders as well as pace-setters. And 
absentee records of the disabled are 
substantially the same as those of others, 
while safety records of the handicapped 
are often better. 

For this reason, says one employer 
who hires disabled workers, “there is 
no insurance penalty for hiring the 
handicapped.” New York, for example, 
as well as a majoritv of industrialized 
states, has inserted in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law a “second injury 
clause” so that an employer's compen- 
sation rate will not go up if he hires 
physically impaired workers. 

Some companies, however, with addi- 
tional disability insurance coverage, will 
not hire the chronically ill because of 
the increased insurance cost. But the 
disabled, a placement director points 
out, are not the chronically ill. Studies 
show health records compare favorably 
with those of the non-disabled in ever 
respect. 
¢ Labor Aids—The AFL-CIO encour- 
ages its member unions to protect and 
promote the hiring of the disabled 
worker. In many instances, manage- 
ments and unions have written clauses 
into their contracts protecting the rights 
of employees disabled on the job and 
the reinstatement rights of veterans 
who incur service-connected disabilities. 
They have also called for joint com- 
mittees to accept the responsibility for 
determining the physical requirements 
for all job openings and for giving 
equal consideration in hiring to avail- 
able handicapped workers who are able 
to qualify for such openings. 

“We believe,” says AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, ““America’s handicapped 
workers are entitled to a chance to 
prove their ability. It’s ability, not dis- 
ability, that counts.’” END 
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SILICONE NEWS 


The Road Ahead: Silicones 


and rubber mounts from “squeaking.” 
Widely used by auto repair shops too 
. .. in spray or greaselike form. 


& Increase Efficiency 


@ Reduce Upkeep Costs 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN AUTOMOBILES?— With ’58 models newly sparkling in 
the nation’s showrooms, auto men are turning their attention to future car 


designs. 


Whether the ’59 and ’60 editions will be fatter, finnier, or fuel- 


injected is anyone’s guess . . . Detroit doesn’t tell. But one thing certain is the 


increasing importance of Dow Corning 


Silicones in automobile performance. 


Silicones began appearing in cars only in recent years, but their application 
by designers has constantly increased: the future holds much more. 





NEW EFFICIENCY — In an unex- 
pected place (the cooling fan) auto 
engineers have found a new source 
of usable horsepower. Ten or more 
horsepower per engine! And the dis- 
covery hinges on silicones. 


This latest power booster is really a 
power saver known as the Thermo- 
Modulated Drive. It works on a fluid 
drive principle . . . the fan revolves 
only as fast as required for cooling. 
The fan is connected to the engine 
via an adjustable coupling, containing 
silicone fluid, rather than direct drive. 
A thermostat determines how hot the 
engine cooling water is, and adjusts 
the fluid coupling — therefore fan 
speed — accordingly. 


Only silicone fluids are able to keep 
a constant enough consistency for this 
drive mechanism. They don’t thin out 
in heat or become “heavy” when cold, 
as petroleum oils do. Auto men 
already knew this from using silicone 
damping fluids to prevent jiggling of 
dash instrument needles. Dow Corn- 
ing silicone fluids for new “air rides” 
have similar features. 


MORE MILES BETWEEN “PIT 
STOPS” — Silicones help reduce auto 
maintenance too. Here are some cur- 
rent examples . . . future ones are 
almost limitless! 


Item: SEALS MADE OF SILASTIC*, 
the Dow Corning silicone rubber, 
prevent oil leakage in automatic 
transmissions. Despite the fact that 
transmission oil temperatures now 
average 250 F and may reach 325 F, 
Silastic defies heat, provides a positive 
seal, assures long, trouble-free service. 


Item: Dow CorninG 4 X is 
specified by all auto manufacturers 
to protect and keep weather stripping 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Item: JACKETS MOLDED OF 
SILASTIC protect spark plugs from 
moisture . . . keep them firing when 
humidity’s high. Unlike ordinary 
rubber, Silastic is not harmed by 
engine heat, always maintains a 
flexible, effective moisture guard. 


Item: SILICONE BASED POLISHES, 
everyone’s favorite for protecting a 
car... give the finest, durable gloss 
with the least effort! 


NEXT YEAR’S GUIDE— to silicones 
is the 1958 catalog of Dow Corning 
products, just published. 16 pages, 
fully illustrated, and conveniently 
indexed, the °58 guide is a practical 
one-source reference to the fascinat- 
ing new world of silicones. Send for 
your free copy today. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on any of these silicone products 
or applications, write Dept. 2224 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CANADA: COW CORNING SILICONES L 


TO , TORONTO GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND S 


LICONES LTO . LONDON FRANCE: ST. GOBAIN, FARIS 








“I’m sick of this overtime on payrolls! 
Invoices! Statistical listings! Now if we 


and those simplified Nis. keyboards... 
a Tr 
we could really go to “== town ie. 


: ~ ° !’ ] There's a Burroughs Calculator just right for your 

O Nn h igh -VO| U | } 1}e figu 4 ng high-volume figuring—electric or hand-operated. 
- Demonstration? Call our nearest branch. 

Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 








In Labor 


Machinists to Seek 26¢-an-Hour Boost 


In Aircraft and Missile Industries 


The International Assn. of Machinists will ask em- 
ployers in the aircraft and missile industries for “an 
hourly increase of 26¢ and upward” in 1958 bargaining, 
the union announced last week. 

IAM’s “price tag” on negotiations includes: 

* A 13¢ cost-of-living raise plus “escalator adjust- 
ments at three-month intervals when the federal index 
rises.” 

¢ A general 6% increase, which the union estimates 
would average 13¢ an hour. 

* Additional raises for those in highly skilled and 
technical jobs, and “straight time hourly rate adjust- 
ments [if necessary] to correct job inequities.” 

¢ An increase of “at least 5%” for apprentices, to 
bolster “this needed program to provide the industry 
with a steady flow of skilled journeyman employees.” 

¢ A relocation and severance pay plan for those 
whose jobs are terminated, and assorted “fringe” gains 
including eight paid holidays, company-paid life insur- 
ance and health and accident insurance, and more liberal 
vacation provisions. 

Delegates at a policy conference agreed that negotia- 
tions with companies having multiple plants will be on 
a companywide basis, “with the ultimate objective being 
areawide and industrywide bargaining” in IAM indus- 
tries. 

ee © e@ 


Panel of Clergymen to Advise AMC 


On “Ethical Aspects” of Bargaining 


Ten Roman Catholfc, Protestant, and Jewish clergy- 
men will advise the American Motors Corp. on “ethical 
aspects” of its 1958 collective bargaining with the United 
Auto Workers, the corporation announced this week. 

The group will “help weigh conflicting human values,” 
Edward L. Cushman, industrial relations vice-president 
of AMC, explained. Ethical considerations may arise, 
he said, when questions such as these are dealt with 
during auto bargaining next year: 

* What are the social and economic implications 
of the shorter work week? Would it really mean more 
leisure for workers or—because it would ease the way 
for second jobs—more competition for other workers? — 

* Should the fruits of higher productivity be passed 
on to labor, stockholders, or the consumer? Or, how 
should they be divided? 

* Is it more ethical to call back the worker with 
highest seniority first, or the worker with less seniority 
but more skill? 

Cushman, who suggested the panel of clergymen, said 
American Motors will confer with the group before it 
sets policy for the 1958 negotiations. Earlier, Cushman 
announced that a similar “board” of economists would 
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advise the corporation on economic aspects of UAW 
demands, expected in January. 

Labor observers in Detroit note that UAW in the 
past has stressed the moral and ethical basis of its 
demands, and has used similar consulting panels—not 
only for advice but also for propaganda impact. 


* os e 
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Union Gives Tip on Buying Stock: 
Pick a Company That’s Strongly Unionized 


The Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers has its own 
suggestion on how to make money in the stock market. 
Its formula “requires no thought or analysis of industrial 
or individual companies,” the union says. The only test 
is whether “the company’s workers are organized in a 
good, strong union,” according to the OCAW. 

The union—along with many others—buys a share of 
stock in every company with which it has a contract. 
The purpose is “not to make money, but to acquire in- 
formation about each company’s finances and operations” 
that is made available to stockholders. 

OCAW bought its stock holdings for $7,482.12 over 
a period of years. The shares were worth $13,475.11 at 
the time of its annual financial report, released recently. 
During the last fiscal year, the stock earned $567.39 in 
dividends, or slightly more than 74%. 


Canada’s Labor Congress Outlines Terms 
For Reopening Fold to Ousted Unions 


Six unions ousted by the former Canadian Congress 
of Labor and Trades & Labor Congress between 1950 
and 1956 may return to Canada’s merged labor federa- 
tion soon. The united, 1.2-million-member Canadian 
Labor Congress has outlined the conditions under which 
they will be readmitted, in answer to growing demands 
for a stronger Dominion trade union movement. 

The ousted unions, which represent about 65,000 
members, include five leftwing organizations—the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers, United Electrical Workers, 
Fur & Leather Workers, all expelled by the old CCL, 
and the Allied Fishermen and the Vancouver Civic 
Workers, from the former TLC. 

The sixth union, the Operating Engineers, was ousted 
by the new CLC a year ago for raiding. 

The terms for readmission provide that the ousted 
unions must agree to comply with the CLC constitu- 
tion—even to the extent of firing officers linked with 
“Communist . . . and all other totalitarian agencies 
opposed to . . . democratic unionism.” ‘The leftwing 
bloc has consistently refused to do this before. 

Last year, there was widespread talk of the leftist 
unions setting up their own national labor federation. 
This talk died away after Canada’s rump domestic Com- 
munist Party disbanded early in 1957. 

If the ousted unions reaffiliate and the Canadian 
Catholic Congress of Labor joins the new CLC (BW— 
Oct.12’57,p163), the merged body will gain almost com- 
plete control over organized labor in Canada, with 
1.5-million members. 
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THE MARKETS 


Rails Get Break 


Shift toward easier money 





means a cut back soaring cost 
of railroads’ equipment trust 
borrowing. 


Railroad equipment trust certificates, 
on if the 


KI 
adit 


bond market's most vulner 
victims of tight money, are be 
ginning to show some musck 

Fhis week, Norfolk & Western Ry., 
a top-quality credit risk, sold its $4, 
140,000 worth of equipment trusts at 
+.07 When the line last approached 
Wall Street’s bond houses, in October, 
it had to pay 4.55%. 
¢ Gilt-Edged—The cheapest and most 
of fresh capital for rail 
equipment loans 
specific new rolling stock, 
locomotives and passenger cars. 


read source 


roads trusts are 
c ured r\ 
uch as 
lhese bonds long have been considered 
1 gilt-edged investment by institutional 
unique feature 
Ihe are paid off in serial form 
faster than the equipment depreciates 
Thus, the out 
tanding, the safer they become. More 
over, title to the equipment is held by 
the trustee until the debt is all paid 
off. As a result, yields have been low, 
running in 1956 from 3.25% to 3.75%. 
¢ Squeeze—This year, however, in- 
shied away from trust certificates, 
not only because money was tight, but 
because the railroads were suffering. So 
the rails were forced to pay higher and 
higher interest costs. 

Ihe squeeze reached a point where 
many marginal roads couldn't buy sorely 
needed stock without having to pay 
mortgage money than they 
vere earning on their capital invest- 
ments. So many carriers pulled in their 
The hard-pressed New York 
Central RR, for example, faced with a 
5.65 rate for a $6.45-million loan for 

f the price for 1,000 new freight 
cars, arranged some private financing 
presumably at a higher rate, but with- 
out the expenses or the limitations in 
volved in competitive bidding on 
certincates 
the shift toward easier 
money has reversed this pattern. And, 
vith the rest of the bond market, 
equipment trusts have perked up. Last 
veck, for example, Illinois Central RR 
had a $10.5-million sale of these bonds. 
Underwriters thought at first that lack 
of demand would force a 4.60% rate. 
But the shift toward easier 
jacked up bond prices, and Illinois 
Central's trusts were sold at 4.40%, 
a first step toward lower costs for the 
and lower yields for investors. 


investors because of a 
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Municipal Bond Yields 
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Due for a Further Drop 


Full effects of FED’s shift on tax 
exempts are stili to come; ex- 
pected easing of banks’ position 
will push yields lower. 


As the chart above shows, the tax 
exempt municipal bond market has a 
life of its own. Yields on tax exempts 
reached a peak last August, just at the 
time when the Federal Reserve's dis- 
count rate was raised. Though the dis- 
count rate stayed up, tax exempt vields 
promptly started declining; they were 
already substantially under the peak 
when the Fed last month reversed itself 
and lowered its discount rate. 

But despite the fact that tax exempts 
appeared to lead rather than follow the 
Fed, the municipal market is extremely 
sensitive to changes in credit policy 
And though it appears as if it antici- 
pated the Fed’s shift toward easier 
credit, its full reaction is still to come. 
¢ Volume and Yields—This week the 
Municipal Securities Committee of the 
Investment Bankers Assn. forecast that 
1957 may see a new high in state and 
local government borrowing. The group 
estimated that the total may reach $7- 
billion, topping the 1955 record of 
$6.9-billion. In the first 10 months of 


the year, the committee pointed out, 
these bond issues amounted to $5.5- 
bilion—more than the $5.4-billion 
chalked up for the whole of 1956. 
The heavy volume of offerings helps 
explain the yield pattern. Despite tight 
credit, borrowers kept coming to the 
market during the first eight months, 
and as a result had to pay higher and 
higher rates to market their offerings. 
The supply only started drying up when 
the Fed in August confirmed an over- 
all rise in the interest rate structure 
with its hike in the discount rate. 
¢ Repercussions—There are two major 
purchasers of tax exempts—individual 
investors and commercial banks. When 
vields on tax exempt bonds were rising, 
individuals were the biggest buyers. ‘The 
banks, in fact, were pinched for funds 
and were not able to participate. But 
the fall in yields is bringing a reduction 
in individual investor buving, mainly 
because there is a sharp falling off in 
the number of purchasers who can 
benefit from the tax exempt privilege. 
This is already noticeable. Up until 
last August, individual investors were 
attracted to the yields offered by tax 
exempts. The yields were not only high 
relative to past issues; but with the stock 
market booming, they were high rela- 
tive to yields on a lot of favored equities, 
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meat on 
the table 


thanks to trucks! 


Did you know? The bounty of 
America’s farmlands would go 
to waste without trucks. 


The bulk of all livestock, eggs, 
milk, live poultry and fresh 

fruits and vegetables are expressed 
from field to market by flexible, 
dependable truck transportation. 


prepared in the public interest by 
Reo Division, The White Motor Company 


in behalf of AIA American Trucking Industry 





























You can open new doors for trade, 
commerce, and finance in the Far East 
through the many services available at 
Japan’s largest financial institution -- 
The Fuji Bank, Ltd. 

Our New York office is at 42 Broadway 
-- in London, at Finsbury Circus -- 
where a hearty greeting and a vast 
knowledge of the Far East awaits you. 


You are cordially invited to use our 


extensive facilities. Domo 

arigato gozaimasu. ( ) 
~~ 

tHe FUJI BANK ut. 


Founded in 1880 
Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Overseas Offices: 
New York + London © Calcutta 


187 Branches throughout Japan 
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as well as on corporate bonds. (A mar- 
ried couple with an income of $48,000 
a year would have to get over 9.5% in 
taxable yields to equal a 4% tax exempt 
vield.) 

After the Fed hike went into effect, 

the amount of new offerings dropped 
sharply. As a result, demand for tax 
exempts was larger than the supply, thus 
forcing down yields. This trend con- 
tinued up to the time the Fed lowered 
its discount rate. 
e After the Discount Rate Cut—The 
Fed’s move had one noticeable effect— 
it enabled underwriters to clean out 
inventories that had been a big bur- 
den. 

But once the surprise was over, in- 
dividual investors bought less heavily. 
For one thing, the drop in yields has 
made municipals less attractive to in- 
vestors in the lower brackets; for an- 
other, the drop in stock market prices 
has increased high grade equity yields 
to a point where they are considered 
bargains. 

The Fed’s move was expected to 
touch off renewed buying by com- 
mercial banks. But actually, the drop 
in yields slacked as investor interest 
tailed off, and bank buying failed to 
show up. The reason for its failure to 
appear, however, is that the drop in 
rates has not yet been followed by an 
easing of the money supply that would 
enable the banks to step up their pur- 
chases. 
¢ What’s in Store—Some municipal 
bond dealers think that there will be no 
resumption of the slide in yields until 
commercial banks come into the market. 
Even then, they say, the decline may be 
small, because municipalities that have 
postponed their offerings will now be 
coming to market. With supply greater 
than demand, yields will tend to stabi- 
lize—if not to increase. 

It is questionable, however, whether 
a stabilizing of rates is in the cards. 
The calendar of offerings is large, and 
should build up. According to the IBA, 
next year’s calendar will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $7-billion. It is counting 
heavily on new borrowings by states and 
municipalities that have kept out of the 
market because of high rates. Yet many 
borrowers with tax exempt status will 
try to hold off until yields work lower. 
This delaying action will itself serve to 
depress yields. 

Moreover, the prospect is that the 
Fed will begin to ease the monetary 
stringency by supplying additional funds 
to the banking system. With loans 
down, the banks will be increasing their 
purchases of tax exempts. 

So the outlook is for a continued 
drop in tax exempt yields. It may not 
come immediately. But any easing in 
the position of the banks will bring 
further rises in tax exempt bond prices 
and further lowering of vields. END 





How to get the 
people you manage 


to put more “heart” 
into their work 


You can gain this desirable goal—get 
your people to work earnestly together 
as a productive team—as other man- 
agement men are doing today! How 
to do it through the right use of 
psychology is shown in this new 


book 
MAKING 
MANAGEMENT 
HUMAN 


279 pages, 
illus., $5.00 


By ALFRED J. MARROW 


... President of the Harwood Man- 
ufacturing Corporation is a trained 
social psychologist who has proved 
these methods in his own 1200-em- 
ployee company. He tells how to 
satisfy the needs of workers Which 
wages and hours do not satisfy, win 
employee enthusiasm, reduce turn- 
over and absenteeism—revitalize 
your company from top to bottom. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Dept. BW-12-7 
327 W. 4ist St., N. Y. C. 36 

Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ examina 
tion on approval In 10 days I will remit for book(s) 
I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, and return 
unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay delivery costs 
if you remit with this coupon—same return privilege.) 
Making Management Human, $5.00 
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In the Markets 


Stock Market Rallies Modestly 


Despite Signs of a Business Sag 


\ note of cautious optimism prevailed in the stock 
market this week 

Following the news that Pres. Eisenhower had suf 
fered a slight stroke, the market staged a panicky sell-off 
that wiped out most of the gains of the pre-stroke rally, 
which had carried the Dow-Jones industrial average up 
to 445, the highest point since mid-October. 

he day after the panic, though, the market snapped 
back strongly, with the averages recovering more than 
they had lost. This surprising show of strength was 
sustained even while the news on carloadings, steel pro- 
duction, and employment reflected a sag in economic 
activity (BW—Nov.23'57,p50). 

(here were a number of technical reasons for the 
rally. ‘The most important is that the current bull mar- 
ket in bonds has brought a sharp reduction in bond 
yields, particularly in relation to stock yields. ‘This week, 
for example, yields on high grade bonds were below 4‘<, 
while the Dow-Jones industrials average yielded 5%. 

his makes stocks more attractive than they have been 
for some time, and investors are now showing their 
preference. Moreover, the peak of the tax selling period 
has passed. In addition, short sellers have been buying 
as the market turned up, in order to cover. 

But it should be recognized that vield-conscious inves- 
tors—or short sellers covering—do not make a bull market. 
hey are more of a steadying influence than a stimu- 
lating one. 

hus the Street does not expect the rallv to go past 
460 on the Dow-Jones. But that in itself is significant, 
for only a short while ago there was talk about a testing 
of the 419 low. Now that isn’t considered likely this 
year 

° 


Bulls Still Run the Show 


In Markets for Governments 


The bulls were on the rampage this week in the bond 
market, particularly in the government securities sector. 

Bond prices spurted after the Federal Reserve had 
lowered the discount rate. Then, for a short period, 
the market hesitated, disturbed by the Fed's failure to 
follow up its first move by easing up on the money 
supply. The market noted that four of the regional 
Fed banks had delayed lowering the discount rate—a sign 
of disapproval. 

But by this week all 12 Fed banks had lowered the 
rate. And the market was buzzing with rumors that 
the Fed was now prepared to cut reserve requirements, 
which would mean an immediate increase in the money 
supply. Although the Fed's open market operations 
showed only a slight move toward ease this week, prices 
advanced—and yields dropped—throughout the market. 

New highs were established by both the ‘Treasury's 
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new long-term bonds, while outstanding issues scored 
wide gains. The bullish sentiment carried over to the 
corporate market as well, with most securities hitting 
new highs for the year. 

The bond market feels certain that its anticipations 
will turn out to be correct and that over-all interest rates 
will work to lower levels. But market psychology is a 
subtle thing, and some securities dealers think that the 
market actually will sell off somewhat if and when the 
Fed lowers reserve requirements. ‘There is a greater 
probability that the bull market in bonds will continue 
unchecked if the easing comes more gradually. This 
week's rise in prices can be sustained if the money 
managers allow the banks to get out of hock with the 
Fed by supplying reserves through open market opera- 
tions. The market would reflect any such easing in the 
general credit situation, and the possibility that a cut 
in reserve requirements might still come at some time 
in the future would give the bulls something to look 


‘forward to. 


Dividend Performance Looks Bad 


In the Light of a Year Ago 


\ lower level of dividend payouts is clearly indicated 
by November figures—which showed the highest num- 
ber of cuts and omissions in payments since June, 1954. 

There were 23 dividend reductions last month com- 
pared with only five in November, 1956. Actual omis- 
sions in November declined from 14 a year ago to only 
nine, but only 72 companies increased their dividends, 
compared with 120 a year earlier. Yearend dividend 
extras were declared in 310 cases; in November, 1956, 
there were 385 such extras. 

It’s probable that total 1957 dividend payments will 
come close to the peak of $11.9-billion made last year. 
The fact is that payments in the first three quarters ran 
slightly ahead of-the comparable 1956 period. But the 
last quarter is normally the period of biggest payouts, 
and the downturn during November suggests that fur- 
ther cuts will come this month. 


The Markets Briefs 


One railroad this week bucked the trend toward 
omitting or cutting dividends. Western Maryland Ry. 
declared a quarterly dividend of 75¢, the first dividend 
on its common stock since it was issued in 1917. A 
dividend had been expected, but the amount was a 
disappointment to investors, and the stock fell $2.87 
on the announcement. Some 32% of Western Mary- 
land’s shares are owned by Baltimore & Ohio RR, 
which has cut its quarterly dividend from 50¢ to 25¢ 
a share. 


While U.S. banks continued to hold to their 44% 
prime rate on loans to their biggest and best borrowers, 
Canadian banks lowered their prime rate from 532% to 
54°%. This move followed an easing in credit policy by 
the Bank of Canada, whose discount rate last week was 
3.76%, down from the high of 4.08% registered last 
August. As-a result, there’s been a big jump in both 
government and corporate bond prices in Canada. 
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In the Light of Christmas 


The spirit of Christmas shines with a special kind of light. 
In its gentle glow the world becomes a brighter place — 
kindlier, happier, full of hope and promise! 

But another light also shines in the modern ‘world — 
the light of science. Through scientific knowledge many of 
mankind's long-cherished Christmas hopes are coming 
true. New ways are being found to safeguard and improve 
the health of our children, to provide our families with 
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better food, clothing and shelter, to assure greater comfort 
in everyday living, to dispel fear and promote peace and 
understanding among people everywhere. 

American Cyanamid is privileged to take part in the 
advances of science which help to make each succeed- 
ing Christmas happier, healthier and more abundant 
American Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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MAN IN THE RED SHIRT IS SUBSCRIBER 


Did you ever go fishing on company 


A moment of fun in the busy week ... as the Board of Directors 


of a fishing-tackle company engages in a bit of —er— product research 
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*“DUCKIE’’ CORKRAN, PRESIDENT, CHARLES F. ORVIS CO MANUFACTURERS OF PREMIUM FISHING GEAR, THE LADY IS FELLOW DIRECTOR AND COMPLEAT ANGLER, MRS 


time? 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


The excitement of the busy week can be as tense as tight money ... or as casual as this 
mid-stream photo from Business Week’s pages. Whatever its mood, whatever its tempo, 
business is mirrored in Business Week. The nuts and bolts are here. to be sure—more busi 
ness news than in any other management or news magazine. Lots of charts. but plenty of car- 
toons, too . . . for every sobersided analysis, a bit about show biz or how to fail in the 


cumball game... every word business-oriented. but sometimes even we go fishing on com- 


pany time. One of journalism’s great awards came our editors’ way, not long ago, for 


lifting business reporting out of the mystique of “obscure and narrow writing.” Nothing 
could have made us prouder, for Business Week is intended to be as enjoyable as it is 
helpful . . . resembling nothing else so much as the best-informed executive you know. whi 
also happens to be good company. Easy to see how it attracts the greatest management 
readership per advertising dollar in its field. You advertise in Business Week when you 


wani to influence management men, 
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Schick Incorporated faced a serious rust problem during storage of 
machined steel parts. It was overcome by a product of Shell Research. 





How they keep Dry Shavers dry 


ge MEET seasonal production peaks, 
caused by gift giving, Schick cush- 
ions its rush period by turning out mil- 
lions of precision parts months in advance 
of assembly. 


But solving this production problem 
created a problem in storage—rust. To 
ward this off, Schick tried conventional 
anti-rust compounds, but found them 
too slow, too messy, too costly. Vacuum 
packing was also considered, but cost 
again said “No.” 

Schick found the answer in VP/* rust 
inhibitor, a product of Shell Research. 


When wrappings or cartons are impreg- 
nated with this modern corrosion inhib- 
itor, a vapor is released that stops 
moisture from forming rust. Schick now 
stores metal parts in VPI-impregnated 
cartons. When opened, even months 
later, parts are bright as new and ready 
for use without cleaning. 

Shell’s remarkable VPI rust inhibitor 
is another example of leadership in petro- 
leum research. Such leadership means 
better value—more for your money— 
when you buy products bearing the Shell 
trademark. 


*Rey. Trademark 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK There’s at least one good reason why many churches and philanthropies 
DEC. 7 1957 make their annual “drives” in December: Many contributors don’t plan 
: their donations until they have a pretty close idea of what their year’s 
income is and what their tax situation will be. 





One important point to keep in mind if you make substantial dona- 
tions to charity is that the method by which you give may greatly alter the 
net result to your income. 


There are three “indirect” ways to make contributions that you may 

A BUSINESS WEEK want to look into: (1) giving securities instead of money, (2) giving through 
a family-owned corporation, or (3) through a specially created “charitable 

trust.” All have advantages, yet none interferes with the amount of money 


SERVICE the recipient gets. 


Here are the merits of each of the three methods: 


Securities. You gain a tax advantage by giving securities that have 
appreciated. You escape tax on your paper profit (unless you are a broker), 
and still get a full deduction based on present market value. If you are in 
a very high tax bracket, you may even make an after-tax “profit.” 


Say your income is $43,000 (56% bracket) and that years ago you 
bought a security at $20 that is now worth $100. If you donate $100 
in cash to a charity, the actual cost to you is $44 because of your 56% tax 
bracket. If you sell the share and then donate $100 in cash, you pay a 
$20 capital gains tax (25% of the $80 increase in value), in addition to the 
$44 cost of a straight cash gift—a total cost to you of $64. 


However, if you donate the share itself, you avoid the capital gains 
tax, and still get the full deduction. You contribute a gift worth $100 


to the charity, you avoid the $20 capital gains tax, and you reduce your 
regular income tax by $56. This saving ($20 plus $56) means that your 
out-of-pocket cost is, in a sense, just $24. 


If your income is, say, $180,000 (84% bracket), your donation will save 
you $84, plus the $20 capital gains tax—or $104. Figured on an out-of- 
pocket expense basis, you make a “profit” of $4. 


Warning: Don’t give a security on which you have a paper loss. It’s 
better to sell first and take the loss deduction (which you lose if the secur- 
ity itself is donated) and then make the donation in cash. 


Family corporation. Your company, of course, is in the 52% tax 
bracket if earnings are over $25,000. This means that the company can 
make a $1,000 charitable donation at an after-tax cost of only $480. If the 
company pays this amount (after taxes) to a stockholder in the 75% tax 
bracket, for example, the stockholder would keep only about $120. So, 
$1,000 can be donated to charity at a cost of only $120 to a sole owner. 


Charitable trust. If your tax bracket is high, and you are thinking of 
transferring income-producing property to your family, you may be inter- 
ested in the charitable trust idea. 


The details here are complicated—you’ll want to work closely with your 
attorney. But basically this type of trust offers sizable advantages for the 
high-bracket man and his family. 


Let’s assume, for example, that you’re in the 72% bracket. You own 

a block of shares worth $100,000, paying 4%. Instead of turning the block 

over to your children, you set up a trust covering the property. In it, you 

provide that the 4% income be paid to your church for, say, three years. 

After that, the income is to go to your children until they are 21—then they 

PAGE 165 get complete ownership. (Note that there is an added saving involved 
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here: The estate tax is avoided, and the lower-rate gift tax substituted.) 


If you keep the shares, you pay $2,880 of the $4,000 each year in 
income tax—retaining only $3,360 out of $12,000 in three years. By creat- 
ing the trust, you get a charitable deduction in one year of $11,200 (the 
present value—to the charity—of the three-year income). Your saving in 
taxes: $8,064. 


Two final reminders on charitable giving: (1) Don’t forget to deduct the 
current market value of any food, merchandise, household furnishings, or 
similar goods that you donate to a charity bazaar or auction—including 
second-hand items. (2) Don’t overlook your chance to donate art objects 
and get a tax deduction, even though you retain temporary possession (BW— 
Jul.20’57,p161). 


Deadline: A contribution counts for this year if you mail your check 
by Dec. 31—even if the charity doesn’t receive it until 1958. 


Are you frantically making notes for your Christmas gift list? If so, 
here are some tips on current prices of luxury items and a few suggestions 
for “difficult” friends or relatives. 


Diamonds still may be a girl’s best friend. Generally, you'll find prices 
about the same as last year, with a slight increase for larger gems—due to 
stiffer competition from diamond buyers the world over. You probably 
won’t find many “bargains” in semi-precious stones, either. Prices should 
be at least as high as last year, if not slightly higher. 


In softer goods, fur prices (especially mink) appear to be holding 
steady. If the figure on a coat’s price-tag seems larger than previous years, 
it may be attributed to more detail and variation in design. On the other 
hand, fur accessories and trimmings are sprouting everywhere. This year, 
for the “woman who has everything,” there’s a mink-trimmed bath- 
sheet (Martex, $13). 


Here are a few unusual gifts for special people on your list: 


For children: (1) a pastel-colored electric train for girls, Lionel Corp., 
approximate cost, $50; (2) a child-size replica of the Ford Thunderbird car 
with an electric motor that actually does 5 mph., Power Car Co., $465; 
(3) a “relief” globe with a pale surface that can be drawn or painted upon, 
Panoramic Studios, $13; and (4) giant or life-size stuffed animals (formerly 
used only for display) of all sizes and varieties—for instance, a giraffe 
(844-ft. tall), $225, and a dinosaur (12-ft. long), $440—from Margarete Steiff, 
Ltd., Germany. 


For sportsmen: (1) golf shoes imported from Switzerland, unusually 
soft, comfortable, and lightweight, Colt Golf Corp., $45 pair; (2) special 
barometers—one calibrated in golfing terms that gives forecasts of probable 
playing conditions, $15, and one that indicates when fish will be in a biting 
mood, $7.50 to $12, Taylor Instrument Co.; and (3) a power diver that pro- 
pels a swimmer (either underwater or on the surface) for 50 to 60 minutes 
at a speed of 1.4 mph. to 2.2 mph., Bludworth Marine, $350. 


For the executive-chef: (1) Maryland duck press complete with recipes, 
Gift World, $75; and (2) electric food warming trays with elaborately 
designed surfaces (mahogany, mosaic, marble or onyx), Cornwall Corp., $11 
to $35. 

And a new idea for the “man who really has everything” and wants to 


keep it—a wall or closet safe with 3-tumbler combination lock, Mosler Safe 
Co., $175. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Deo. 7, 1957, issue—Business Week, $30 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








LITTLE GIANT FOOD CONVEYOR BELT 


Little Giant Eye-Eze Green Conveyor 

easy for inspectors to spot rejects. The belt is resist- 
ant to food oils, acids, greases, to alkaline detergents 
and to moisture. 


Only the Best Peanuts 
look good on Green 


“We're getting more efficient inspec- 

tion, now that we're using U. S. Little 

Giant® belts on our inspection lines,” says 

J. W. Farriss, manager of Blakely Peanut Co. 

“The belt's soft green color reduces eye strain and 

fatigue; its smooth surface doesn’t ruin the inspection 

girls’ manicures. Everyone’s pleased, from the front 
office to the newest employee.” 

Before installing Eye-Eze green Little Giant belts, 

sorting the bad peanuts from the good was a tough 


Mechanical Goods Division 


problem—tough on the inspectors, tough on the belts. 
Eyes would tire and smart. Belts would deteriorate 
rapidly due to permeation by peanut oils. 

But Eye-Eze green Little Giant Belts changed all 
that. They are part of a complete line of food conveyor 
belting available (along with service by factory- 
trained engineers) at any of the 28 “U.S.” District 
Sales Offices, at selected distributors, or by writing 
us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. In 
Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


See things you never saw before. Visit U.S. Rubber’s new Exhibit Hall, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 








42 inches of glass “stops” the 
radiation of powerful cobalt 60. 
Read howglasscan help you stop 
production or sales problems. 


You're looking through a Corning 
Radiation Shielding Window. 

It keeps you safe from radiation 
even with a powerful material like 
cobalt 60. Yet it’s clear enough to 
read a newspaper through. 

Which points to the fact that any- 
where you look you'll find glass doing 
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This Corning Radiation Shielding Window protects City Service researchers against the 
tremendous radiation of a cobalt 60 source. Made from special glosses, the window is 42 
inches thick and weighs nearly three tons. Photo courtesy Cities Service by Fritz Henle. 


How to take a safe look at cobalt 60 


what no other material can do as well, 
if at all. 


In steel mills infrared reflecting glass 
bounces back heat from still-molten 
billets, gives operators a cool look at 
a hot problem. 


In synthetic yarn plants glass godet 
wheels reel in threads from hot acid 
and wash solutions. Through it all 
these wheels stay super smooth, never 
snag the fine filaments. 

And in homes glass coffee makers 
protect flavor, stand up to heat, keep 


new looking almost forever. That’s 
why housewives buy them by the 
thousands. 

If you would like a more compre- 
hensive look at this glass approach to 
increased profits, send for a copy of 
“This Is Glass.”’ 

You'll find its 64 

pages crammed with 

ideas. Or write for 

details on glass uses 

mentioned. You'll 

hear from us prompt- 

ly either way. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING 12, NEW YORK 
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Denver Weighs City Income Tax 


@ The outcome of this month’s election will have an 
impact far beyond the reaches of Denver and its suburbs. 


@ It will give other hard-pressed cities a glimmering 
of public reaction to still another form of local taxation. 


¢ Despite Denver’s need for more revenue, the meas- 
ure has a small chance of getting by the voters. 


Denverites will go to the polls Dec. 
17 to answer an ultimatum from city 
hall: reduced city services and public 
improvements, or an income tax on the 
earnings of the city’s workers and 
businesses. 

The election is a local affair, but 
the outcome may have a national sig- 
nificance. Cities everywhere face 
similar alternatives, and are seeking un- 
tapped sources of revenue. Public 
reaction in Denver to an income tax 
should help—as did rejection in Kansas 
Citv last March—to show how much 
taxation people will tolerate. 
¢ The Take—The income tax is 
notably the province of the federal 
government, and two-thirds of the 
states levy one, too (including Colo- 
rado). Cities get 72.6% of their tax 
revenue from property. A general sales 
tax accounts for 11%, but income tax 
contributes only 2.7%. 

Only 49 cities in five states—Alabama, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania—and Washington, D. C. levy an 
income tax. (Pennsylvania allows 13 
first class townships, 266 school dis- 
tricts, and 122 boroughs to levy one, 
too.) 

Joseph F. Clark, executive director 
of the Municipal Finance Officers Assn.., 
sees no significant increase in the num- 
ber. To him, the trend is more toward 
sales taxes and service charges. 

In the eight large cities that tax 
income—Philadelphia, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington (D.C.), Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Louisville, and Toledo—it 
provides a substantial, or even major, 
share of the city’s revenue. The share 
of the cities’ tax take accounted for by 
an income tax varies from 12.5% in 
Washington to 68.8% in Toledo, and 
the share is increasing. In most cases, 
the original opposition to the tax has 
largely dissipated. 


|. Odds Are Less Than Even 


Denver's income tax proposal is the 
result of Mavor Will F. Nicholson’s 
determination not to raise property tax 
rates in the face of demand for services, 
higher salaries, and public works. 
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Since 1950, Denver has seen _ its 
budget rise from $20-million to $32- 
millon. Because of the city’s consider- 
able growth, the property tax base has 
increased yearly on an average of $40- 
million. Under former Mayor Quigg 
Newton, the city was able to cut the 
property tax rate from 22.099 mills in 
1947 to 15.95 mills in 1952. 

But during the Nicholson regime 
that began in 1955, the rate has gone 
back to 20.4 mills. At the same time 
that Nicholson opposes raising the 
rate, the annual increase in the base 
has diminished because the city has 
become virtually built up. 

That was the picture-last year when 
the legislature repealed the personal 
property tax, whacking $55-million off 
the city’s tax base and reducing annual 
revenue by $900,000. 

The result was a 20% reduction in 
a proposed $60-million, six-year pro- 
gram of public improvements, an an- 
ticipated 1958 deficit of $1.4-million. 
e Hitches—On the theories that the 
property and city sales taxes were high 
enough—people also pay property tax to 
the state and school—and that sub- 
urbanites who work in Denver don’t 
pav their share of the city’s services, city 
hall advocated an income tax early this 
vear. But there were two things it 
didn’t count on: 

¢ Kansas City’s rejection of an in- 
come tax (BW—Mar.23’57,p138). 

e The report of the Nicholson-ap- 
pointed Civic Progress Committee that 
studied Denver's financial picture. The 
committee had been expected to rubber 
stamp the mavor’s proposals, decided 
instead that the city could get along 
for a year if it were thrifty, but might 
levy trash collection fees and auto taxes. 
¢ On a Limb—Ignoring his committee, 
Mavor Nicholson pushed ahead. With 
modifications by Councilman George 
Cavendar, state AFL-CIO president, 
the result was an ordinance levying a 
tax of 4% on the first $5,000; 1% 
on the rest of an individual’s gross 
earnings; and a business’ net earnings 
tax. It exempted income from divi 
dends, rent, interest and capital gains, 
and set an election on the tax next 


June—after it was in effect half a year. 

With labor behind him, Republican 
Nicholson (a former real estate broker) 
found himself in a strange spot: Busi- 
ness was on his neck. 

Chamber of Commerce members 
were upset because they feared the 
suburbanites—who would pay 25% of 
the vield—would become mad at Den- 
ver, and would shop even less at down- 
town stores. (Outsiders thought this 
a false fear because Denver is the only 
big trading center for miles.) 
¢ Modified—To make their point, busi- 
nessmen got nearly twice the 18,000 
signatures they needed to petition an 
election on the tax before New Year's. 

The council gave in, set an election 
for Dec. 17, repealed the ordinance, 
passed a new one with modifications: 

¢ Heads of households will get 
$1,000 exemptions. 

e Tax will be collected on rent, 
dividends and interest, with the first 
$2,400 of such income exempt. 

e 85% of the net revenue would 
be devoted to capital improvements, 
15% to operating expenses. 
¢ Ultimatum—The mayor and council 
gave the voters an ultimatum: It’s either 
the tax, with its expected $7-million 
vield, or cutbacks in services ranging 
from police to museums. 

Even with the modifications and the 
mavor’s threat, however, the tax is 
given a small chance. The chamber 
resurveved its members last week, found 
them opposed, 823-to-170, and now is 
fighting the tax. 


ll. Complications 


In the eight cities of more than 250, 
000 population that do tax the incomes 
of their workers and business firms, the 
experience has been favorable on the 
whole. But it has not been without its 
headaches: 

e In states without home rule for 
cities, a city must go back to the legisla 
ture periodically for the right to extend 
or raise the tax. 

e Where an election is necessary 
on the question, labor unions offer 
strong opposition on grounds that an 
income tax hits people with lower in- 
comes inequitably, 

¢ Suburban residents may, through 
their elected officials, fight the center 
city’s tax. Once the center city imposes 
it, the suburbs may copy it to tax their 
residents first. 

e Withholding the tax from em 
ployees’ pay checks usually is the easiest 
wav to collect the tax, but it raises the 
problem of federal employees. 
¢ Philadelphia’s Problem—The income 
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FOR A LOCOMOTIVE 
The electric drive motors of 
today’s modern Diesel locomotives 
are close to the track and must 

be protected from dirt and dust . 
at high speeds. A blast of clean 

air carried by large rubber ducts 
does the job. These “Breathing 
Tubes,” flexible, weather-proof, 

oil resistant, involve not only 
difficult mold design but accurate 
compounding—both examples of 
Western’s experienced ability to 
make the rubber part you need. 


Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area. 





























WESTERN RUBBER CO. 
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MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER 
PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 







Raise her 
filing EQ* 


with Oxford PENDAFLEX® 
hanging folders 


Even your best file clerk can boost her 
“Efficiency Quotient*” when you replace 
outmoded horse-and-buggy filing with revolu- 
tionary PENDAFLEX hanging folders. A 
PENDAFLEX system, tailored to your firm’s 
specific needs and installed in your present file cabinets can double filing speed 
and pay for itself in giant time and space savings. Your local Oxford PENDAFLEX 
dealer is ready now to make a free survey of your present filing set-up and show 
how this modern idea in filing can improve customer service and cut operating 
costs for you. 


For descriptive folder and name of your nearest Oxford PenpaFiex dealer, 
mail coupon today. 























OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
190 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send free folder “How to Use Oxford Penpariex.” 
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tax usually is introduced as an “‘emer- 
gency” measure, but somehow it winds 
up being permanent. 

That was the case in Philadelphia, 
which, in 1940, became the first city to 
levy it. Now more than one-third of 
Philadelphia’s taxes come from this 
source, 

Philadelphia has had more than its 
hands full to preserve the tax. Because 
of labor opposition, Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth last year had to settle for a 
raise to a 1.5% rate, instead of the 
1.6% he wanted. (The rate had dropped 
from the original 1.5% to 1%.) In the 
legislature, the city has to fight efforts 
to exempt nonresidents or to make it 
comply with the 1% limit on other 
cities in Pennsylvania. 
¢ Labor’s Voice—Labor opposition usu- 
ally has been more vocal than strong. 

Pittsburgh Mayor David L. Lawrence 
withstood strong labor attacks—and kept 
eight of nine councilmen in line—when 
he pushed through the tax in 1954 after 
winning his third term. 

The CIO actively fought the tax in 
both Toledo and Columbus, but at 
elections, the public outnumbered CIO 
opposition. Now labor supports it in 
Toledo. In Columbus last year, when 
the rate was raised from 4% to 1%, 
opposition was feeble. 

The voters of St. Louis overwhelmed 
the Teamsters union in 1954 when they 
approved a 4% to save St. Louis from a 
financial squeeze. 

Now St. Louis is in a tight spot again, 
and a committee appointed by the 
Board of Aldermen has suggested rais- 
ing the rate to 7%. 

Louisville must go back to its legisla- 
ture next year to extend the 14% tax. 
Since the city’s Democratic organization 
and Gov. A. B. Chandler are at odds, 
there is a chance the governor would 
use his influence with the legislators to 
deny the Louisville request. 

e No Panacea—For all its income, how- 
ever, the income tax has been no pan- 
acea. Cincinnati has found its property 
tax rate going right on up. Toledo, like 
Columbus, used the income tax to pay 
off oppressing debt hanging over from 
the Depression, but now Toledo finds 
operating expenses eating up pretty 
much all the yield from the income tax 
and it’s thinking again of borrowing for 
improvements. 

¢ Kansas City, Mo.—The one major city 
that turned down an income tax this 
year is thinking of resubmitting it to 
the voters after a few vears. 

In the meantime, Kansas City is 
weighing a number of alternatives to 
raise the needed $4-million, such as 
utility franchise taxes, occupation license 
fees, garbage and sewer charges. Each 
of the proposals will meet opposition, 
too, but City Manager L. P. Cooking- 
ham is confident a majority of them 
will be adopted. END 
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fast, low-cost plant construction gives 
Youngstown Steel Door Company 
extra space for expanded production 


‘Making steel sides and doors for freight cars is a job that needs 
elbow room—and plenty of it. That’s the problem that faced 
top management of the Youngstown Steel Door Company in 
building a new addition to their plant at Youngstown, Ohio. 
Luria Engineering Company was the logical choice. And 
Luria’s reputation for cost-saving methods assured construction 
at a competitive price. 
Luria designs, fabricates and constructs with all responsibility, 
from start to finish, centered in one competent organization. 
Standardized designs, structural units and methods of construc- 
tion, modified to suit individual requirements and often incor- 
porated into highly customized buildings, provide many short 
cuts that save time and money. 
Luria builds anywhere. District offices and representatives This 86’ x 520’ clear-span crane building gives plenty 
in strategically located centers give on-the-spot service. For of space for production of freight car sides and doors. 
. . =. 9: . oe Complete satisfaction with both Luria methods and 
quick help on your building problems, call Luria in any of the the building produced,” is the report of the Youngs- 
offices listed below. town Steel Door Company. 


LURIA ENGINEERING COMPANY 


S11 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17.N.¥Y. 


ee ee 
LURIA ENGINEERS - FABRICATORS -: CONSTRUCTORS 


DISTRICT OFFICES: ATLANTA + PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON + CHICAGO + NEW YORK + WASHINGTON + PITTSBURGH + RICHMOND « DAYTON 


PLANTS: GETHLEHEM,. PA * CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL 
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Power Behind the Florida Scene 


Arthur Vining Davis retired from Alcoa with a vast fortune; 
now, at 90, he has carved a statewide real estate career. 





lhrough most of the last half-cen- 
tury, Arthur Vining Davis was a some- 
what mysterious figure in Pittsburgh 
industrial circles—important as a founder 
ind long-time head of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, but content to remain 
in the background 
l'oday, at 90, Davis, has taken a simi- 
lar role in Florida. At an age when 
most men are, to sav the least, inactive, 
he is a fabulous yet shadowy figure in 
the state’s real estate circles. Nine years 
of multi-million-dollar operations have 
m him the label of “the man who 
bought Florida.” 
Some of the stories 
liis true: many are not. 
tle has invested heavily and extensively 
in Florida real estate—particularly, in 
raw acreage—since he came from Pitts- 
burgh in 1948. Only Davis and a few 
of his closest associates have an accu- 
rate idea of what his holdings are 
worth now, and they won't discuss it. 
¢ Huge Fortune—Still, Davis is listed 
imong the nation’s richest men, with a 
fortune reported $400-million. 
Istimates of his investments 
in Florida run as high as $200-million. 
ven if that figure is too high, Davis 
mains one of Florida’s biggest in- 
tors—if not the biggest. 
Undoubtedly, he 
vatched 


ersial, investor 


about Davis and 
ictivities are 


above 
present 


is the most closely 
ind probably the most con 
in the state 
» his associates, Davis is a keenly 
twinkling-eyed old man who 
shrewd business judgment in buy 
ing Florida land—and who has to be 
rgued into selling any of it 
lo many Florida businessmen, he is 
1 sound investor with real faith in 
the state’s future, a man not primarily 
nterested in quick profits but in care 
fully planned, long-term development 
of land to enhance its value. 
¢ The Dim View—But to some 
deal in Florida acreage 
old man with a whim for buying up 
land and enough wealth for capricious 
idventures in real estate. This last 
group has made itself heard in the last 
half-vear. It complains that wherever 
Davis has bought, acreage prices have 
gone up “unreasonably.” It argues: 
¢ Wherever Davis has even dis- 
plaved an interest in raw acreage, or has 
rumored to be interested, land 
prices have shot up speculatively. 
¢ His multi-million-dollar _ pur- 
chases have helped inflate land prices 
throughout Florida and, in some inland 


who 
Davis is an 


been 
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sections, have influenced an “unrealis- 
tic” market level. 

¢ While Davis’ buying has stimu- 
lated the acreage market and may have 
led to some “unfortunate” speculations 
by others, his virtual suspension of buy- 
ing early in 1957 created even greater 
problems by weakening confidence in 
the Florida market for large tracts of 
raw, undeveloped land. 

lhe people who talk this way include 
some substantial real estate operators. 
Vhey all make it clear that they fear 
Davis’ influence rather than criticize 
his dealings. Pressed to be specific, they 
say that too much depends on Davis or 

because it must be taken into account 
when a man is 90—on what happens to 
his estate. 

Talk and speculation about his ac 
tivities are nothing new for Davis; as 
a pioneer industrialist, he went through 
the same sort of thing in 68 vears of 
creation and expansion of Alcoa and the 
aluminum industry. 
¢ Resentment—There is one difference, 
now. Davis has the successful business- 
dislike for being considered 
capricious in money dealings. And, at 
90, with strong pride in his continued 
activity, this dislike is intensified by 
any suggestion that age is dulling his 
business judgment. 

Several weeks ago, associates of Davis 
in South Florida issued a “progress re- 
port’’ on his many-channeled operations. 
Although no mention was made of the 
critics, the report—showing close to 
100% profits on sales of Davis prop- 
erties in a 90-day period—provided a 
timely answer. 

Stuart L. Moore, president of Boca 
Raton Properties, Inc., and a Davis 
spokesman in other operations, an- 
nounced sales totaling more than $6- 
million since the end of July. These 
deals, which involved 45 parcels, barely 
scratched the surface of the Davis hold- 
ings in Florida. It is said that the 
properties sold had been carried on his 
books with a valuation of about $34 
million based on the price paid by Davis 
plus taxes and improvements. 
¢ Boca Raton—The largest sale covered 
in the report involved 577 acres of the 
back-stretch of an_ extensive _ tract 
around one of Davis’ pet holdings, the 
Boca Raton Hotel with its sporty golf 
course and cabana club. Davis held out 
against selling any of this 1,100-acre 
tract until a Michigan syndicate pro- 
posed development of a part of the land 


man’s 


(at a cost of $500,000) along lines ap- 
proved by Davis. Homes will be built 
to sell in a $15,000-$25,000 class. 

Other large sales of the series in- 
cluded another part of the Boca Raton 
acreage, sold for a reported $940,000 
for a Howard Johnson restaurant and 
60-unit motel; a strip near the ocean, 
for a luxury cooperative apartment, and 
a $1.3-million batch of smaller pieces 
for hotel anc business locations. 

Ihese sales still leave Davis with the 
choice parts of the Boca Raton property 
around the hotel and golf course and on 
the oceanfront for development by his 
Boca Raton Properties, Inc., and the 
associated M. N. Weir & Sons, Inc., 
of Palm Beach and Broward Counties. 
Most of the land will be used for lux- 
ury homes costing $50,000 and more. 
Because Florida’s choice oceanfront is 
now too expensive for homes, the beach 
strip is expected to be developed last, 
for cooperative apartments. 
¢ Package Deal—The full 1,100 acres 
that Davis had bought was a family- 
held tract, one of the few large choice 
acreages for residential developments 
that remained on the rapidly developing 
Gold Coast. Nobody would have ques- 
tioned the smartness of the $22.5-mil- 
lion purchase, except for one reason: 
The package included the hotel and 
club, rated as an old, plush white ele- 
phant at a time when tourists with big 
money were turning to Miami Beach's 
new, glamor hotels. 

According to one story, Davis was 
completely sold on the land, but didn’t 
want to own the hotel, although he 
admired the Mizener brothers confec- 
tion built during the wild Florida boom. 
Davis, an art lover who relies on what 
he calls ‘““my own bad taste,” particularly 
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ALLOYS 
MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE 


... heavy equipment 
thrives on 


punishment 


An alloying metal called manganese 
makes steel that actually gets tougher 
as it takes tough treatment. Result: 
long wear and economy for equipment 
owner or user. 

It’s the alloys in steel that enable it 
to do so many jobs so well. For exam- 
ple, chromium makes it rust resistant 
—stainless. Silicon gives it the special 
qualities needed for electrical work. 
Vanadium and tungsten enable it to 
hold a sharp edge—as vital to cutting 
tools as to carving knives. 

These are but a few of the more 
than 100 different alloying metals 
ELECTROMET makes for the metal 
industries. For more information 
write to ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
.»» THANKS TO ALLOYS 


, ae 
“Don’t worry Chief! That bucket is made 
Electromet with ELECTROMET Alloys.” 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 





(that last all year long) 


For a different Christmas gift to business friends why not send hand- 
some plants. They add a colorful, masculine touch to any office, and 
serve as permanent reminders of your thoughtfulness. 
You may send plants anywhere thru the world-wide 
facilities of FTD. It’s easy and inexpensive. Just 
have your secretary call or visit the florist who dis- 
plays the famous Mercury emblem. He'll take care 
of your entire Christmas list—painlessly. Delivery 


is guaranteed. 


This emblem guarantees absolute satisfaction 
or your money cheerfully refunded. 
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liked the hotel’s vaulted ceilings and 
arches, and its many Old World fea- 
tures—some imported and installed at 
reckless expense in the ‘20s. As a na- 
ture lover, Davis also liked the exten- 
sive semi-tropical grounds. 

What clinched the deal, the story 
goes, was a remark to Davis—some say 
by chance, others by calculation—that 
an arch that he particularly admired 
was going to be torn out. Davis quickly 
approved the package deal. 
¢ Caprice Stories—Stories like that con- 
tribute to the legend that Davis often 
acts by caprice, securely backed by his 
huge fortune. But Moore, an established 
hotelman who urged Davis to buy the 
hotel, savs the storv is not true. Before 
Davis finally closed the $22.5-million 
deal, he had given long thought to the 
possible financial returns. If, when he 
O.K.'d the purchase, he was thinking 
about saving the architectural elegance 
of the hotel and the beautv of its 
grounds, he was also thinking about 
making a profit. 

Since taking over the hotel two years 
ago, Davis has budgeted liberally for 
refurbishment. Moore has added inno- 
vations—including a new polo field and 
weekly games, and a yacht basin. The 
expenditures and the bid for patronage 
from the rich and socially-important are 
paving off. Advance reservations are 
running about 30% above last year. 

At the time Davis bought the Boca 
Raton properties, he also expressed in- 
terest in Africa U.S.A., a tourist attrac- 
tion. Again, critics scoffed; Davis, they 
said, was out to pick up anvthing he 
could. They overlooked an important 
point: Africa U.S.A. was an enclave in 
the hotel property; its land would round 
out his tract. 

The tourist attraction is profitable 
and the asking price was high. Davis 
made a counter-offer. The parties could 
never come to terms. Despite the 
speculation about his offhand use of 
his money to buy whatever he wanted 
whenever he wanted it, Davis refused to 
go above a carefully considered offer 
for the Africa U.S.A. property. He 
didn’t buy it. 

According to reports, he could get it 
now, at his own price. But, since the 
Boca Raton acreage has been divided, 
his interest has ebbed. 

e Island Deal—Another Davis _trans- 
action that drew knowing smiles from 
other real estate developers was a pur- 
chase some time ago of Honeymoon 
and Caladesia Islands, off the west coast 
of Florida for $970,000. The property 
he got was good, 525 acres of upland 
on the two islands, but it couldn’t be 
reached except by boat. Davis sat tight. 
During the past summer, he got an 
offer giving him a substantial profit. It 
took all the persuasiveness of his close 
advisers to get him to sell to a South 
Carolina developer, who plans to link 
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assembly and maintenance costs—space and weight-saving opportunities—and standard bearings closer to 
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Clarendon, on the beautiful White 
River in east central Arkansas, offers 
many advantages to the manufacturer 
seeking a new plant site. The abundant 
supply of water is fresh and uncontami- 
nated, with springs as its principal 
source. There are a number of excellent 
industrial sites available, and the man- 
yower supply is more than ample. 
Equally important is the swift, depend- 
able rail freight service offered by Cotton 
Belt’s famed Blue Streak trains. 

* Annual average for past 20 years 
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the islands to the mainland with a $2.2- 
million causeway. The argument that 
turned the trick was a set of estimates 
of the cost of the bridges that would 
allow Davis-controlled development. 

¢ List of Holdings—In addition to the 
Boca Raton property, Davis has more 
than 6,000 acres nearby, used profitably 
now for growing pineapples and vege- 
tables, but held in reserve for eventual 
residential development. He also has a 
number of small hotels, a vacht basin, 
a beach club, and choice land for co- 
operative apartments at Delray; part 
ownership of a bank in Pompano, and 
land there; more than 28,000 acres of 
undeveloped land around Ft. Lauder- 
dale, in Broward County, valued at $42- 
million; 80,000 acres or about one- 
ninth of all the usable acreage in Dade 
County, valued at $160-million; at least 
14,000 acres in the Coral Gables and 
South Miami area; about 64,000 acres 
between South Miami and the Florida 
Keys, and large acreages and other prop- 
erties in the Bahamas and other Carib- 
bean islands, altogether, valued at an- 
other $53-million. 

His diversified investments have in- 
cluded banks, farm lands, and dairy pas- 
tures; ice cream and dairy companies; 
part ownership of two airlines, a long- 
haul truck line, and ship lines; con- 
struction companies, building supplies 
companies, and other commercial 
tablishments, and a nursery in which 
he can indulge his interest in tropical 
plants and flowers—but come out with 
an acceptable profit. 

Davis hasn’t been infallible; he has 
taken losses on some investments in 
the state For instance, he sold the 
lhree Bays Line, a Caribbean shipping 
firm, for a reported $3-million after 
sinking an estimated $11-million in it. 
But, Moore and W. N. Weir, who 
handles much of the Davis real estate, 
say that “by picking up a telephone 
and putting in a few calls, Davis could 
sell a large part of his holdings in 
Florida at up to double what he has 
in them.” 
¢ Hopeful—Davis isn’t ready to do 
any unloading. Although he says he 
has never cared to make public pre- 
dictions, he foresees further rises in 
Florida real estate values. Asked about 
the future of land in the state in terms 


es- 


of value and time-table, Davis com- 
mented 
“It has been my observation that 


good land improved by sound develop- 
ment can hardly fail to increase in real 
value and consequently in market value. 
The rate of increase is dependent upon 
many imponderable factors, but the 
ultimate gain is as certain as any re- 
ward available to venture capital.” 

His belief in Florida’s “inevitable 
increase in value” was one of the factors 
that led Davis to settle near Coral 
Gables, when he retired from active 
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Yes, paper buildings are the newest 
concept in weather protection for outdoor 
storage of supplies and equipment. 

Wet proof, tear proof, flame proof 
papers have become the most recent enemy 
of snow, rain, hail and hot sun. And Ken- 
nedy is fast at work converting these amaz- 
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covers for the countless needs of outdoor 
storage protection. 
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outdoor storage protection. 
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industrial life with Alcoa in 1948 at 
81. Along with a desirable climate, the 
state had, for Davis, the attractions of 
“natural resources and industrial: poten- 
tial . . . that made it the most desirable 
part of the country in which to invest.” 
Other men in their 80s might have said 
“in which to live,” but Davis had no 
thought of spending the rest of his life 
quietly. 

¢ Growing With Alcoa—Arthur Vin- 
ing Davis was born in Sharon, Mass., 
on May 30, 1867. He attended Rox- 
bury Latin School in Boston, was a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of Ambherst in 
1888. He went to Pittsburgh and a 
$60-a-month job with the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Co., then developing a proc- 
ess for the production of aluminum 
at a commercially-feasible cost. 

Davis was associated closely at that 
time with another voung man, Charles 
Martin Hall, who invented the produc 
tion process. Hall is widely credited 
with making possible the commercial 
production of aluminum, Davis with 
finding practical uses for the product. 
Alcoa was the result of their collabora- 
tion; from 1910 on Davis was _ its 
president. 

In the subsequent development of 
the company, Andrew and Richard B. 


Mellon worked closely with Davis as 
financial advisers and bankers, but left 
operating matters to him. Andrew 


Mellon was a particularly close friend 
of the New Englander and regarded 


him as one of the country’s great 
businessmen. 

Davis’ wealth soared with the for- 
tunes of Alcoa, largely through stock 
acquisitions. Even after selling a_re- 
ported 700,000 shares of Alcoa stock 


since the summer of 1955, he is still 
the company’s largest stockholder today, 
with nearly a milion shares left. 

¢ Planning New Bets—Davis boasts 
that he comes from a family famed for 
its longevity. When he left Alcoa, he 
had to have a new field of interest 
He found it in Florida. 

The state was already showing solid 
and substantial growth in the 1940s, 
but he felt its real progress hadn't vet 
begun. Some men with vision—and 
money to put into real estate and leave 
there for vears—had been buying prop 
erty more or less quietly for years. To 
many of them, Davis was a Johnnvy- 
come-lately. But, he shared their con- 
fidence in the state and he had a similar 
philosophy about the acreage market. 

According to Davis, “When an area 
experiences a sharp upturn in its econ- 
omy, the first reflection is in the in- 
creased value of its real estate. My 
investments in land were a complete 
expression of my faith in Florida’s 
future and that faith has been amply 
justified.” 
¢ The Long Haul—Not just any land, 


however. Davis says that money should 
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be invested carefully in good land— 
now increasingly at a premium in 
Florida—reasonably certain to have a 
huge appreciation as the state’s devel- 
opment continues. 

He isn’t adverse to a quick profit, 
but he is opposed to the “fast buck” 
deals that are pretty commonplace in 
Florida—in which land is bought specu- 
latively for quick resale (untouched and 
frequently still unseen) to someone else 
for development. Davis’ policy is to 
buy land, improve it, and then sell 
the land for development into home- 
sites. 

In keeping with this policy, Davis 
has often searched out and bought large 
tracts of desirable land far in advance 
of Florida’s growth, to be held until 
the time is right for development. 
But, cannily, Davis buys through 
“front men’ to protect prices, and 
likes to see the land used productively 
during the wait, to pay at least part of 
its carrying costs. That’s largely why 
Davis’ investments include farm, dairy, 
and cattle lands. His maps analyzing 
Florida growth show these as future 
residential developments. 
¢ Coat-Tail Trouble—The criticism of 
Davis in the acreage market can gen- 
erally be traced to “coat-tail” investors 
—buvers who have snapped up land 
bordering on his acquisitions or be- 
lieved to be on his buying schedule. 
Their hope has been for a quick-turn- 
over at a good profit. 

Many have lost their shirts when 
Davis, his eyes on future values, has 
been content to sit tight. The others, 
not financially able to hold on for long- 
term gains, have had to unload. 
They've complained about being 
“frozen out.” But, a South Florida 
banker commented recently that their 
own poor judgment has been the cause 
of any losses; unless they could hold 
onto land for long-term appreciation, 
they shouldn’t have been in the acreage 
market at all, he added. 
¢ Not Quitting—As for Davis’ virtual 
suspension of buying—a nagging worry 
to many who interpret it to mean a 
peak has been reached in the Florida 
acreage market—Davis says his conf- 
dence isn’t any less today, he’s still 
in the market. 

What he doesn’t say is something 
like this: Even a man with $400-mil- 
lion or more can reach a point where 
his investments are balanced between 
real property and securities, and where 
further land purchases would necessi- 
tate offsetting sales of shares. 

Probably that and a serious illness 
early this year that curtailed his activi- 
ties for some time have kept Davis 
on the sidelines. But, many in Florida 
real estate are guessing that Davis will 
be buying again shortly, or that money 
will be plowed into substantial real 
estate development. END 
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These dynamic and expanding times call for 
sales methods that measure up to the modern 
buying market. A tremendous amount of 
money is spent by industry for needed goods 
and services— over $135 million each business 
day. 

There are many ways in which a company 
can assure itself of a fair share of our fast- 
moving industrial market: through sales ex- 


pansion . . . marketing realignment . . . new 
products .. . and advertising. One of the most 


economical ways is with a well-balanced adver- 
tising program! 

Industrial advertising goes to work at once, 
reaching and selling more of the people you 
want—now! It adds effective sales push in all 
the scattered corners of the vast buying mar- 
ket—as well as in the areas and offices your 
salesmen don’t have time or opportunity to 
cover. And industrial adveftising requires only 
a fraction of your total sales investment. 

One business success after another has 
proved it pays industry to advertise to industry. 
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Use of Newsprint Is Still Off 


October consumption of newsprint 
in the U.S. dipped below the year-ago 
level for the fourth month in a 


row 
and for the fifth month so far this 
vear. It was off 2.4%. For the 10- 


month period through October, news- 
print consumption lagged 0.9% behind 
a year ago. This is a reversal of the 
uptrend in consumption that got un- 


Hog-Gorn Price Ratio 


Bushels of Corn Worth 100-ib. of Live Hog 
17 


1955 


Date: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


der way in 1954. The drop is blamed 
on the decline in newspaper advertising 
(particularly help wanted ads), which 
at the end of September trailed 1956 
by 2.6%. 

Inventories of newsprint held by con- 
sumers were estimated at 1,095,077 tons 
at the end of October—up 20% over 
a year ago. 





The Ratio Favors Pigs 


The rising hog-corn ratio indicates 
there is likely to be a bumper crop of 
pigs next year—and, as a result, lower 
prices for pork. The hog-corn ratio 
measures the number of bushels of 
corn that can be bought for the price 


of 100 Ib. of live hog. In Octobez, the 
ratio stood at 15.9 compared with 13 a 
year ago—-pointing up the profit from 
selling corn as pork rather than as grain. 
In recent months, the ratio has been the 
highest in 34 years. This starts farmers to 
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Steamship Exec. Unusual Broad Ocean /iIniand 
muulk cargo experience Good negotiator. 

Employment or consulting. PW-6739, Busi- 
Week 


Sales-administrative man age 28, excelient 

rd and experience, Wharton School, B.S., 
M B.A. Desires opportunity 
ment fleld Will relocate 
‘ PW.6 


n sales-manage- 
and travel “xcel- 
Business Week. 


eferences 


oe $ | 
=—=Selling Opportunity Wanted 


Manufacturers Representative Traveling Cen- 

American countries of Guatemala, Salva- 
lo Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Panama solicits representation manufacturers 
or Agricultural Chemicals, Fertilizers, 
Equipment for Coffee Mills, Sugar Mills, 
; weries, other Industries, Belting, Electri- 
Thomas D. Capps, Apartado 253, San 
alvador, El Salvador 


Cut Office § overhead! Free catalog; Write Ac- 
countants’ Supply Co., 305 Canal St. N.Y. 13. 


cal, ete 


Mail Order-Exciting home business or office 

ie line. Mail order executive will show you 
how to net large profits with no investment 
in merchandise or advertising required. Ex- 
perience not necessary Proven practical, 
fully explained in Free confidential letter. 
Write: Impact Inc 3407 Prospect Ave., Dept. 
10-12, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Need Transtation? All Languages. Your Ads, 
manuals, catalogs, firm scripts, house organs, 
sales letters. Turn-around service on busi- 
ness correspondence, type on your own let- 
terhead. Technical and industry material a 
specialty backed by years of experience. 
Write Overseas Business Services McGraw- 
Hill International Corp., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, Be 


Registered Patent Attorney === 


Patent a Book without obligation. 
G. Miller, -BW 1, Warner Bidg., Wash., D.C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog. Contai hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms, and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners. U.I. Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst, Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 





The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
investor you should have our free folder 

What Is A Royalty’ for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 


Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colorado 


Tool Manufacturers! Established successful 
concern can finance and distribute your tool 
to Automotive Trade through 50 man national 
organization. BO-6064, Business Week. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans. Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory. Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased-Payments Re- 
duced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Discount- 
ing and Installment Financing. Long Term 
Subordinated Note and Debenture Financing. 
New Ventures Financed. Promotional Fi- 
S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 1457 
New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 


nancing, U 
Broadway 
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THE TREND 








raising more livestock. But as_ they 
raise more hogs on the cheaper feed, 
hoping to realize a larger return, the 


increased supply of hogs eventually de 
presses prices. That once again turns 
the ratio in favor of corn. 


U.S. Savings Bonds Series E and H 


Millions of Dollors 


v= 


1956 


Data: U.S. Treasury Dept. 


Bond Cash-Ins Outstrip Sales 


New purchases of U.S. government 
Series E and H bonds are moving along 
at a lower level than last year—and sub- 
stantially below redemptions—despite 
government efforts earlier this year to 
make the interest rate more attractive. 
Redemptions, including accrued inter 
est, have exceeded sales for 14 months, 


Aluminum Production 
Thousands of Tons 


“ig 1956 


June 


Dota: U.S. Bureau of Mines; Aluminum Assn; 


and the gap keeps getting larger. Cash- 
ins, so far this year, are running about 
15% higher than a year ago. Sales have 
been lagging almost 12% “behind 1956. 

At the end of October, $41.5-billion 
in Series E and H bonds were out- 
standing, slightly more than the 41.2- 
billion outstanding a year ago. 


July Aug. 


Aluminum Sags Under '56 Mark 


Aluminum production in October 
dropped to 134,000 tons—down 10.3% 
from October, 1956. This brought the 
total output for the year so far to 1,- 

372,653 tons, or 0.9% below the com- 
parable year-ago figure. At the end of 
September, output for the year was run- 


ning 0.2% ahead of the 1956 level. 

Output is being cut back because of 
surpluses, and no early improvement 
is anticipated. This is the main reason 
that Aluminium, Ltd., announced a 
postponement of its expansion plans 
about a month ago. 
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A Must Item for the Next Congress 


Not only the U.S. but the whole free world can 
be deeply thankful for the astonishing recovery that 
Pres. Eisenhower is making from his latest illness. 
It is a measure of the President’s stature that people 
everywhere have been as much concerned for his 
personal welfare as for the domestic and inter- 
national consequences of his disability. 

But in the general feeling of relief, the country 
seems to be in danger once again of forgetting a 
lesson that by now should be plain to all: We need, 
and need most urgently, to establish machinery for 
the exercise of executive powers during the disabil- 
ity of a President. 

It may be true, as Speaker Sam Rayburn said last 
year, that we have got along for 168 years without 
any specific provisions for dealing with the problem. 
But three times in the past 26 months, Pres. Eisen- 
hower has suffered an attack that could have been 
crippling. Each time there was no means at hand by 
which his powers could be transferred to anyone 
else. It has been nothing but good luck—or, if you 
like, the special mercy of Providence—that has kept 
the nation from disaster on these occasions. 

It is obvious that the Vice-President is the appro- 
priate official to exercise the powers of the Presi- 
dency when the President himself is disabled. But 
it is equally obvious that the Vice-President should 
not be the one to pass judgment on the President’s 
capacity—which is how many lawyers now read the 
Constitution. To protect against a usurper, as well 
as to secure the full support of the country for the 
man who takes up the President’s burdens, that de- 
termination should be made by some sort of com- 
mittee. Perhaps the best answer would be to assign 
the duty to a group consisting of two or three sen- 
ior members of Congress and an equal number of 
Cabinet officers, who would act on the advice of a 
panel of recognized medical authorities. 

In any event, the machinery can be established 
only by legislation. And it should be established be- 
fore the need for it arises. Legislation to achieve 
this purpose should be at the top of the must list 
when Congress convenes next month. 

And while it is on the subject, Congress should 
also take a look at a related matter—the question of 
whether or not anything can be done to lighten the 
load that a President must carry. It is clear that the 
job of the chief executive has become so compli- 
cated, and the decisions he makes so fateful, that no 
ordinary human being can discharge all the duties 
that occupancy of the White House involves. It is 
not so clear that we have yet devised methods and 
techniques of management that can really reduce 
this burden. 

With the world growing more complicated while 
we watch it, the load on the President is bound to 
increase unless we explore every method of holding 
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it down. And if it is allowed to increase, it surely 
will exceed the bounds of all human capability—no 
matter who the President is or how lusty his health. 


We Have Been Smug 


“We are here to inquire into the facts on the state 
of the nation’s security.” 

With these words, Sen. Lyndon Johnson last week 
opened the Senate Preparedness subcommittee’s 
hearings—and set the tone for an investigation that 
in its first few days promises to rank with the 
most fruitful ever conducted by Congress. 

The first group of witnesses in the big Senate 
caucus room were authorities on the missile situa- 
tion. They included Dr. Edward Teller, who has been 
called “father of the hydrogen bomb,” Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, and Lieut. Gen. James Doolittle. 

The witnesses underscored with authority the find- 
ing that Russia is ahead of us—and pretty much 
agreed on the reasons why. As Gen. Doolittle put it: 

“In the field of long-range missiles, surface-to- 
surface missiles, IRBMs and ICBMs, she is certainly 
ahead of us. 

“I think there are several reasons for that. One 
reason—and perhaps the primary reason—is that 
she started sooner. She started in 1946, and we did 
not start a coordinated effort until 1953. 

“I think a second reason is that she is working 
harder than we are—even in her schools. 

“T believe the third reason she is ahead is because 
she is sacrificing more than we are.” 

How can the U.S. catch up with the Russians? 
The witnesses made it very clear that catching up 
would be a job for the long haul, a job that would 
require the running of risks in cold war as in 
hot war, a job that might mean reorganizing much 
of the U.S. military effort and that would reach 
well back into the U.S. educational system. 

How far-reaching it may be is shown in a state- 
ment reiterated by Teller. He believes that what- 
ever the U.S. does in the next 10 years, the Rus- 
sians would be ahead in scientific development. This, 
Teller believes, is because the Russians have already 
made a great and intensive effort in education. 

The range of effort that will be called for has been 
sketched—but barely sketched—by the witnesses. 
They called for an immediate increase in the mili- 
tary budget, relaxing secrecy requirements in order 
to attain the fullest cooperation with our allies, co- 
ordinating defense planning, improving scientific 
education, and more stress on basic research. 

The hearings are now in recess. They open again 
next week. At this point, we can only urge Sen. 
Johnson to push ahead until his subcommittee can 
put in place the outlines of the full job that must be 
done if we are to catch up with the Russians. 
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For rewarding entertainment, sec 


Without air, life stops 


SEEING A CLOUD is probably the near- 
est we come to ‘seeing’ air, because air 


is a_mixture of invisible gases. 


Life-giving oxygen comprises about 
2] per cent of the air. We all know 
how it helps sick people get well, but 
few of us realize that steel and other 
major industries could not operate 
without the same oxygen in tremen- 
dous quantities, About 78 per cent of 
the air is nitrogen. Food processors 
use it as an atmosphere to protect 


freshness and flavor of food. 


“omnipus”... NBC-TV. 


... 10r you and for industry 


The remaining one per cent of the 
air is composed of the little-known yet 
vital “rare” gases — argon, helium, 
krypton, neon, and xenon. These gases 
are essential in making incandescent 
light bulbs, in electric welding proc- 
esses, and in refining new metals such 


as titanium. 


For fifty years, the people of Union 
Carbide have been separating the gases 
of the air and finding new ways in 
which they can help make a better life 
for all of us. 


UCC'’s Trade-marked Products include 


LINDE Oxygen 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
SAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


CRAG Agricultural Chemicals 
Prest-O-LITE Acetylene 
PYROFAX Gas 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 


NATIONAL Carbons 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


UNION Calcium Carbide 


FREE: Learn how many of the 
products you use every day are 
improved by research in alloys, 
carbons, chemicals, gases, plas- 
tics, and nuclear energy. Write 
for “Products and Processes” 
booklet Vv. 

Union Carbide Corporation, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N.Y. In Canada, Union Car- 
bide Canada Limited, Toronto. 


US feds 
red \=1=} |e) 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
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the sure touch in the Edsel ‘“‘Teletouch’’ 








Fastex engineers, working with Edsel designers, developed special gears which 
allow the steering wheel to turn while the transmission selector is held secure 


Gears stamped from metal or molded of plastic 

. . are typical of the many different types of mass- 
assembly components created by Fastex ingenuity. 
These precision comporients—developed and manu- 
factured by the millions—help industry make better 
products at lower cost. 


‘4 ingenuity 
that 
works 


DIVISIONS OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS: 


FASTEX DIVISION, Plastic and Metal Components e SHAKEPROOF DIVISION, Fastening Headquarters 

e POWER TOOLS DIVISION, Automatic Screw Drivers and Hoppers e ILLINITE DIVISION, Meta! Cutting Tools 

e MACHINE AND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, Measuring Machines e SPIROID DIVISION, Modern Gears 
e LICON DIVISION, Precision Electric Switches 


Subsidiaries: Canada \ilinois Tools, Ltd. e Illinois Tool-Shakeproof Ltd., England 


iLLINOTES TOOL WOR K 


CHICAGO ° ELGIN ° DES PLAINES ° TORONTO LONDON, ENGLAND 





